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THE POET. 





BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





_ Ayourn there was, and his dwelling 


a 


Amid great wonders stood ; 
There laughed the verdurous valley, 
There gloomed the serious wood ; 
And round about were the voices 
Of winds and of rushing streams; 
And his days were drugged with illusions, 
. His nights were drunken with dreams, 


The years flew by, like the wild-fowl, 
One by one, over the glen, 
Tilla man he was grown, gazed after 
By men and the daughters of men: 
Abard in the midst of a people 
That trafficked and schemed and wrought; 
They red with the sunlight of action, 
He pale with the moonlight of thought. 


And many looked after and loved him, 

But wayward and rapt went he; 

iy tlessed were his days, but ever 

louged for better to be ; 
_ And fair and sweet were the maidens, 

But only the face of the gray, 

Thin wraith, the bodiless moonshine, 
Beside his pillow lay. 


Thestrings of his lute never trembled 
To human joys and woes, 

But told of the clouds and the flowers, 
And the love that no mau knows. 

He turned his song, as a Claude-ylass, 
To image the shapes and gleams 

Phat float in the Limbus of fancy, 
That drift in the Hades of dreams. 


But once and again to his bedside 
A Vision of visions had come, 
When the world was mantled 
ness, 
And all its voices were dumb ; 
Save only, afar in the forest, 
A moan and a glimmer of locks, 
Where the lost br-ok wailed as it wan- 
dered, 
And beat its white breast on the rocks. 


in dark- 


‘Then the chill, dim space of his chamber 
Unfolded and bloomed as a flower, 
Filling with glory and fragrance 
The lonely and desolate hour: 
Over his closed cold eyelids 
A breath moved, vital and warm, 
And a soul came out of the fragrance, 
And out of the glory a form. 


And in the still air of the heaven 
They made all around and above, 
ere eyes of ravishing brightness, 
A face of ineffable love; 
From a forehead of snow streamed back- 
ward 
The hair’s soft golden fire; 
And & Voice, or the soul of a voice, said, 
Tam your heart's desire. 


“Tato life by the love of the sculptor 
marble maiden was warmed ; 
And out of your wish I was fashioned, 
And out of your faith I was formed. 
The word I utter is only 
A pearl of your innermost thought ; 
My wisdom, the deep-hidden treasure 
That up from your breast I 
brought. 


have 


“Tam twin-born of your being: 
To every mortal is given 





Both one, as the stem and the flower 
Of the water-lily are one, 

Below in the ooze and the shimmer, 
Above in azure and sun. 


**T dwell in the life of the Spirit, 

Yet ever am close at your side ; 

And I say to you out of the stillness 

Of light wherein I abide : 

O man, in the midst of illusions, 
Be ever alert to hear 

The lisp of your Psyche, the whisper 
That breathes in the ear of your ear! 


“O Poet! with doubt and denial 
Vex not your mind overmuch ; 
They dull the delicate forces, 
The chords that respond to my touch. 
The bounds of your metaphysics 
Inclose but a sterile clod; 
Waste not your thought upon thinking, 
Nor dogmatize about God. 


** And dwell no longer in dreamland, 
The realm of fable and fay ; 
Await not the feast of To-morrow, 
But break the bread of To-day. 
Pine not for the nymph, Perfection, 
Nor follow the glance of Pride; 
But beckon the helpful maiden, 
Call Comfort, to your side. 


‘The angels are still descending 
That to the Patriarch came ; 

Just over each upturned forehead 
Plays the celestial flame. 

Above your doubts and repinings 
The heavens are opened wide 

To flood your life with the fullness 
Of light wherein I abide!”’ 


The Vision departed, and over 
The world’s dim boundary rolled 
The shining billow of daybreak, 
The surges of crimson and geld. 
The wheels of traffic resounded, 
The blows of the builders rang, 
Sweet maidens smiled in the doorways, 
And children shouted and sang. 


The cry of the vehement sawmill 
Rose sibilant and loud, 
The white mill-waters curdled, 
And fell like a falling cloud; 
While afar on the misty lowland 
Went flying the iron steed, 
White-plumed, a phantom of beauty, 
Swift-wheeled, a marvel of speed. 


The Poet went forth, beholding 
The earth created new; 

He bathed his brow in its freshness, 
He washed his heart in its dew; 
He heard the chorus of farm-yards, 

The jubilee of the birds, 
The far-away tinkle, the lowing 
Of pasture-going herds. 


He saw the lake all a-shiver 
With pictures of shores and trees, 
Soft etchings of cloud and shadow, 
The mezzotiut of the breeze ; 
And thinly ascenaing and curling, 
In clefts of the dark-green hills, 
The smokes of embowered dwellings, 
Like upward-winding rills. 


He heard blithe sounds of labor 
Blend with the brooks that ran, 
The mighty rhythm of Nature 
Rhyme in the works of man; 
And whether he roamed the woodland, 
Or traversed the busy street, 
He moved in a world of wonders, 
With miracles at his feet. 


And he vowed, ‘I will rend as a garment 
The dream I have dreamed so long, 
Put living men in my measures, 
This light and this land in my song; 
For never was fabled country 
So fair as this I behold ; 
I dwell ina realm of enchantment, 





-*és angel, unseen, bending near him, 
, As Earth is leaned over by Heaven ; 


I live in an age of gold!’’ 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 





21, 1888. 





PREACHERS,POLITICS AND OFFICE. 


BY J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN. 





I. Two classes of newspapers pro- 
nounce ex cathedra and with avidity 
upon all questions of theology, ethics 
and conscience. Anything is readily 
seized by them that will point a joke or 
barb an arrow against Orthodoxy. Noth- 
ing apparently gives more satisfaction 
than to place a preacher in an inconsis- 
tent or ridiculous attitude. A favorite topic 
for such journals and their sympathizers 
is the acceptance by a preacher of a civil 
office. One of them, in referring lately 
to a high civil position held by a preacher, 
makes flings and innuendoes as if the 
two positions were flagrantly incompati- 
bie. Nothing is alleged against the dili- 
gence, capacity or patriotism of the offi- 
cer; on the contrary, he is spoken of in 
very complimentary terms for the man- 
ner in which he discharged delicate and 
difficult duties; but there is a quiet as- 
sumption of antagonism between ‘the 
sacred” and ‘‘the civil” offices, as per- 
formed by the same person. As some 
fair-minded men are misled by these hasty 
condemnations, and some have. unscrip- 
tural notions of preaching and of the 
ministry, THE INDEPENDENT, with its well- 
known character as a seeker of truth, 
will doubtless allow a few paragraphs 
which may help to throw light on an im- 
portant subject. 

II. The relation of a preacher to poli- 
tics might be considered under the aspect 
of morals and partisanship. 

(a) In methods and measures it is not 
difficult to conceive that a political party 
might transgress the Word of God. In 
such a contingency the duty of a preach- 
er, even inthe pulpit, to cry aloud and 
spare not, could hardly be questioned. 
The Nonconformists of Great Britain are 
well known to be almost unanimously 
members of, and active workers for the 
Liberal Party. Besides its general doc- 
trines favorable to free institutions and 
political progress, the party is looked 
upon as offering, in its success, the only 
hope for Disestablishment and for the 
cure or suppression of the fruitful and 
frightful brood of evils and curses which 
come from State patronage of an ecclesi- 
astical aristocracy. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
celebrated treatise on the Vatican De- 
crees, argued that Papal Infallibility as to 
dogma implied the right of the Pope to 
speak authoritatively on many questions 
of politics, inseparably associated with 
morals, and, therefore, that subscription 
to that decree was inconsistent with the 
duties of citizenship. Pushed as the 
‘higher law” doctrine was to fanatical 
extremes, it can never be denied by a 
Christian that when human law is in 
clear conflict with divine law, there can 
be no obligation on the part of a citizen 
to obey the former. Few persons will 
take issue with the statement that a State 
is built upon foundations of a moral char- 
acter, and this character is the principal 
element of its strength and the only 
guaranty of permanence and prosperity. 
The Hindu ‘“ Law Book,” as old as the 
New Testament, says that the holding 
together of the body politic depends on 
two main supports—the fear of God and 
a deep reverence for the fundamental 
principles of morality. 











which preachers may take in politics. As 
parties are organizations for securing the 
triumph of principles, measures or men, 
every American citizen must, in one 
sense, be a party man. The terms, parti- 
san and politician, have bad significance 
in popular usage, and for the same reason. 
Either may be used in a good sense or in 
a bad sense. Either may imply a general 
and proper advocacy of, or adherence to, 
a cause, or unreasonable and unscrupu- 
lous advocacy. The partisan or politician 
may be censurable or praiseworthy, ac- 
cording to motive, spirit or intelligence. 
Any cause may be sustained imprudently, 
unwisely, viciously; any profession may 
be dishonored by trickery or cowardice 
or meanness. 

III. It cannot be denied that the popu- 
lar opinion, often unformulated, unex- 
pressed, is adverse to preachers seeking or 
holding civil offices. Probably no one 
contends that preachers should habitually 
or frequently seek or acce:t civil offices. 
The general question of propriety is not 
under consideration, but the narrower 
one of right. Is it per se wrong fora 
preacher to hold a civil office, or is it un- 
scriptural? Is the discharge of the duties 
of a civil office inconsistent with the ob- 
ligation or the privilege of preaching the 
Gospel? 

(a) Among the Jews religious teachers 
in olden time were often in civil positions. 
Religion and politics, from the nature of 
Jewish institutions, were more or less 
blended. 

(6) Among Roman Catholics the ques- 
tion would hardly be raised, as Orestes 
A. Brownson said, if ‘‘all temporal things 
have a moral and spiritual relation”; and 
if ‘‘ of this relation the Pope is the su- 
preme judge and governor,” then the 
subordination of the State to the See of 
Rome follows inevitably; the Pope be- 
comes a civil ruler, and Church and State 
cannot be severed. Hence, ecclesiastical 
dignitaries have figured conspicuously in 
civil affairs. Some legates have been 
consummate statesmen, some nuncios 
are to-day adroit politicians. Carillo, his 
successor, Mendoza called ‘‘the third king 
of Spain,” and his successor, Ximenes, 
and the great French Minister, Cardinal 
Richelieu, occur readily as examples. 
The recent Papal Rescript against boy- 
cotting aud the plan of campaign in Ire- 
land may not have the faintest allusion 
to constitutions or municipal organiza- 
tion, but itis none the less regarded by the 
Irish as an attack on the modes of pro- 
cedure and the very essence of a genuine 
political movement. 

(c) Among Protestants there has 
been outside of England more preju- 
dice against ‘‘ political parsons,” and 
in England the prejudiee is main- 
ly against Dissenters; for the Bish- 
ops of the Anglican Church are ez- 
officio members of the House of Lords, 
and as such have been active in politics. 
Perhaps their consistent antagonism to 
everything Ifberal and progressive in 
politics has helped to create the adverse 
public sentiment which has been men- 
tioned. In our Revolutionary times, 
priestcraft was suspected and denounced, 
for the reason stated above and because 
Tom Paine, a popular political writer, 
omitted no opportunity, in his vulgar 
abuse of Christianity, to cast all possible 
ridicule and contempt upon ministers of 





(6) Partisanship is a question of the de- 
gree rather than of the kind of interest 


the Gospel. Many of the earlier State 
Constitutions, especially those of the last 
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century, excluded ministers and priests 
from holding civil office. The fallacy of 
the prejudice and the disabilities isap- 
parent, for the opposition of ‘‘the clergy’ 
to free institutions was not a consequence 
of preaching the Gospel, which inculcatés 
human rights, but of the umon of Church 
and State. 

IV, These precedents establish nothing. 
_ The question raised must be decided on 

higher grounds. In religious questions, 
in pure morals, no standard is authorita- 
tive except the Bible. What Christianity 
authorizes or condemns is to be ascertained 
solely from the New Testament; from the 
principles and precepts therein contained, 
The practices of governments, the de- 
crees of councils, tradition, assumptions 
of ecclesiasticism or clericalism, notions 
of human convenience, etc., have little 
relevancy except as showing how far an 
institution or its name may have departed 
from the thing they claim to represent. 
Protestantism is not ‘ a failure,” as de- 
clared by some Ritualists, but it was in- 
complete in so far as it sanctioned or per- 
petuated or connived at any belief, any 
usage, of a religious character, which was 
not taught, or which was condemned in 
the New Testament. Among these extra 
Scriptural things in vogue is the sortof 
superstitious reverence or homage which 
in many minds and some creeds attaches 
toa preacher, as endowed with special 
sancity, as sustaining an official, and 
therefore a closer relation to Deity than 
the laity, as empowered to excommuni- 
cate or absolve, as possessed of sacerdo- 
tal authority. Many good people suppose 
that ordination, imposition of certain 
hands, confers special spiritual gifts, im- 
parts special graces, and in a peculiar 
sense transfers the persons so ‘‘ordained” 
from the general class of Christians to 
the special class of ‘‘ saints,” ‘* priests,” 
** apostles,” etc. It is scarcely needful 
to say that such assumptions and perver- 
sions are upsustained by the letter or the 
spirit of the New Testament. A preacher 
has no readier access to the throne of 
grace than the humblest believer in his 
congregation. His prayers have no more 
sacredness or efficacy, his privileges 
God-ward and Christ-ward are no greater 
than are those of the most untitled be- 
liever who uses as well and as faithfully 
the means and opportunities alike offered 
and furnished, It would not be easy to 
propagate an error more mischievous 
than the making a different standard of 
ethics or privileges or holiness among 
Christians according to whether they be 
office-bearers or private members of 
churches. Almost equally harmful is the 
ascription of superior spiritual privileges 
to Christians because of the performance 
of certain duties, prescribed in the Scrip- 
tures, imposed by churches or arrogated 
by men. A preacher’s obligation to holi- 
ness is in ipsissima verba,the same as that 
resting on his Christian wife, a Christian 
editor, a Christian lawyer, a Christian 
merchant, a Christian Congressman; and 
the sacerdotal functions of the one are 
the same, no more, no less, as the sacer- 
dotal functions of the other. 

There are preachers and preachers. 
Some give their whole lives to preaching, 
to episcopal or pastoral duties, or to mis- 
sionary work. Others do not. Preach- 
ing is not an official function. It is the 
duty of every Christian to proclaim the 
Gospel. It is not the duty of every one 
who recognizes his obligation ‘‘to tell 
the old, old story,” to give up what some 
people denominate his ‘‘ secular” calling. 
A preacher in the United States is none 
the less a citizen, an equal citizen. South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana and Maryland may still 
retain in their constitutions an offensive 
discrimination against preachers or min- 
isters of the Gospel, but the exclusion 
from civil office is as intolerant, as hos- 
tile to uur theory of government as would 
be the exclusion of a Jew ora Roman 
Catholic. The New Testament religion 
is personal and spiritual, and therefore 
universal. It is individual, not national. 
It is not hereditary, nor official, nor the 
outcome of law. To bea member ofa 
church simply, without the regenerating 
antecedents, is no more than to have 
Abrabam for our father. These and such 





like chimney-corner notions of Scriptures 
and religion as have been hinted at to 
challenge and contradict, lie at the root 
of the’ ahd of the iaW inthe states 
cited that a preach@¥ is, or must be ex- 
empt from the cot n duties and privi- 
legés of patriotism and citizeh#bip, that 
there attaches a special sacré@ness and 
potency td his acts and uttéfdiices, and 
that he is by virtue of a strongdesire to 
call sinners to repentance liftéd into a 
serener and holier atmosphere. Far be it 
from me to detract from the dignity and 
importance of preaching, to diminish 
aught from the respect and reverence due 
to holy men, who are bishops of churches 
or who give their time and energies ex- 
clusively to preaching the good news of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. Equally 
far be it from me to teach that there is 
one standard of piety and holiness and 
consecration for the pulpit and another 
for the pew, and that the power of the 
Holy Ghost may not be as readily and in 
as full measure attainable by the hum- 
blest private member of an obscure 
church as by Pope, archbishop, priest, 
professor of theology or city pastor. 

In France, Pressensé has been in the 
National Assembly witnout derogation 
from usefulness or piety; Backus was in 
the Councils of Massachusetts, Wither- 
spoon signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Colquitt was Senator from Geor- 
gia, Hilliard was Minister to Belgium and 
Brazil, Beecher was sent to England dur- 
ing the War to create a public sentiment 
in favor of the Union, Bishop Newman 
had a roving commission as Inspector of 
Consulates and Garfield was President. 
Ail these were preachers, and history has 
yet to record that the country or the 
Christian religion suffered from their 
holding office. 
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MRS. BROWNING IN LETTERS. 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Il. 





Miss MITFoRD, the most delightful of 
letter-writers, writes of Miss Barrett’s 
letters that they were just what letters 
ought to be—her own talk upon paper. 
We have at last an opportunity of testing 
the correctness of this opinion, for we 
have upwards of seventy of her letters, 
written at this time and a few years later, 
to a man of letters, whose acquaintance 
she made after Miss Mitford’s. This gen- 
tleman, Mr. Richard Hengist Horne, was 
a few years older than herself, and was 
better known then than heisnow. He 
was one of a little band of English dram- 
atists who believed in the poetic drama, 
and that it could be successfully revived; 
and he had done his share toward it by 
three dramatic productions—‘‘ The Death 
of Marlowe.” ‘‘Cosmo di Medici,” and 
‘*Gregory VII.” A lady friend of Miss 
Barrett’s, who lived within a few doors 
of Leigh Hunt's house at Kensington, in- 
closed one of her poems to him, with the 
modest request to be frankly told whether 
it was verse or poetry. There was no 
doubt in his mind that it was poetry, so 
he forwarded it to Colburn’s New Monthly, 
edited at that time by Mr. Lytton Bulwer, 
where it promptly appeared. Another 
manuscript, “‘The Dead Pan,” was sent 
to him, and a correspondence with the 
writer was begun. It was while she was 
ill at Torquay, but before the dreadful 
tragedy which befell her there, and which 
is guardedly alluded to in her second 
letter to Mr. Horne. I do not know how 
to characterize her letters to this gentle- 
man, whom she had not seen, and whom, 
1 believe, she never saw: but they im- 
press me with her singular sincerity upon 
every subject she touched. They are the 
earliest expression of ber mind in prose— 
in print, I mean—and as such are very 
interesting, think. They are as remark- 
able for good sense as for subtlety of 
thought. Mr. Horne had lately published 
an ‘‘ Essay on Tragic Influence,” which 
she said was full of noble philosophy and 
poetry. ‘‘Only you do more honor to 
the stage and the actorship than I could 
do. Tragedy is a high form of poetry— 
perhaps the highest—and absolutely inde- 
pendent, in its own essence, of stages, 











which involve, to my mind, little more 
than ité translation into a grosser form, in 
ordef to its apprehension by the vulgar. 
What Macready can touch ‘ Lear’?” Mr. 
Horne had drawn up a petition to the 
House of Lords and House of Commons 
that the monopoly of acting the legitimate 
draina, which was possessed by three spe- 
cial London theaters, should be abolished, 
and that every theater should be permitted 
to enact the best dramas it could obtain, 
and he asked Miss Barrett to sign it, but 
she resolutely declined. She wrote: 


‘As to the petition, the justice of the 
claim lies upon the surface, and its policy 
not much deeper, and therefore, in writing 
and predicting all success, I need not stir 
from the common sense of the question. 
You are sure to gain the immediate object, 
and you ought to «lo so, even tho the ulti- 
mate object remain as far off as ever, and 
now evidently far. There is a deeper evil 
than licenses or the want of licenses—the 
base and blind public taste. Multiply your 
theaters and license every one—do it to-day 
—and the day after to-morrow (you may 
have one night) there will come Mr. Bunn 
and turn out you and Shakespeare with a 
great roar of lions. Well, we shall see. 
You know far more than I do, and you seem 
to hope more. If the great mass in London 
were Athenians (?)I might hope too. But 
I do not like giving my name to anything 
about theaters. Itis a name unimportant 
to everybody in the world except just my- 
self, for whom the giving of it would be 
like the sign of an opinion; and I should 
not like giving it in any one thing favora- 
ble to the theaters. At their best, take the 
ideal of them, and the soul of the Drama is 
far above the stage; and according to pres- 
ent and perbaps all past regulations in this 
country. dramatic poetry has been dese- 
crated into the dust of our treading, and 
drawn down morally in turn by the stage. 
When the poet bas his gods in the gallery, 
what must be the end of it? Why, that 
ever Shakespeare should bow his starry 
head oftener than Homer nodded, and write 
down his pure genius into the dirt of the 
groundlings, for the sake of the savor of 
their ‘most sweet voices’; and even so be 
outwritten in popularity for years and years 
by his half-brother noble yeniuses, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, because they stooped 
still lower.”’ 


This is admirable writing, if I am 
any judge, and admirable criticism also. 
Mr. Horne did not perceive its justice 
then, but he did later, for he confessed 
that this young lady who was living in 
utter seclusion, and hovering on the brink 
of the grave, had far wiser instincts and 
far keener foresight than the man to 
whom she wrote with so much deference. 
She wrote literally from the bed, from 
which she seldom rose. To be up for an 
hour at a time, without fainting, was an 
event to be remembered and chronicled. 

Mr. Horne was a man of projects, and 
he entertained one at this time in which 
he was assisted by the little lady at Tor- 
quay. It was an attempt to make Chau- 
cer popular by modernizing him—an at- 
tempt in which Pope and Dryden had 
failed to succeed, and which had covered 
lesser versifiers with ridicule. This time 
it would succeed, perhaps, for Wordsworth 
was to share in it, and Leigh Hunt, and 
Monckton Milnes, and Miss Barrett, and 
Mr. Horne himself. Landor was asked 
to juin this band of modernizers, but he 
declined. He believed as many people 
read Chaucer as were fit to read him, 
meaning the original, of course. For 
himself he would not have him other 
than he was. ‘‘I would rather see Chau- 
cer quite alone,” he said, ‘‘in the dew of 
his sunny morning, than with twenty 
clever gentlefolks about him, arranging 
his shoe-strings and buttoning his doub- 
let. I like even his language. I will 
have no hand in breaking hisdun but not 
painted glass, to put in(if clearer) much 
thinner panes.” Mr. Horne and his gla- 
ziers preferred their own thin panes, and 
proceeded to reset the windows. As the 
master-glazier—editor, I mean—he sub- 
mitted his work to the examination of 
Miss Barrett, for the benefit of her criti- 
cisms, which were minute and scholarly. 
Her ideas in regard to translating Chau- 
cer —for to modernize him is to translate 
him—were curiously unsound. Here is 
one stanza of ‘‘The Complaint of Anne- 
lida to the false Arcite” as Chaucer wrote 
it, or as I find it in Tyrwhitt’s edition of 





that glorious Morning Star of 
Poetry. 


“My swete foe, why do ye so for sh ae 
And thinke ye that furthered be soltaaii Rs 
To love a newe, and ben untrew aye ; 
And put you in slander now and blame, 
And do to me adversitie and graeme, 


That love you most, God thou wost, alwaye? 4 
Yet turne ayen, and yet be playne si daye, 
is mis bey 
























































And then shall this that now 
game, 
And all forgive, while I lyve may.” 
Here is the same stanza, as rewritten by 
Miss Barrett: 





























“Oh, my sweet foe why do youso 

For shame? 

Think you that praise, in sooth, wil] Taise 
Your name, 

Loving anew, and being untrue 
For aye? 

Thus casting down your manhood’s crown 
In blame, 

And working me adversity, 


The same. 
Who loves you most—(O God, thou know’st }) 
Alway? 
Yet turn again—be fairand plain 
Some day; 
And then shall this, that seems amigs, 
Be game, 
All being forgiv’n, while yet from heay’p 
I stay.” 

What was it that Quince, the carpenter 
said to the immortal weaver? « Bless 
thee! Bottom, bless thee; thou art trans. 
lated.” Truly, this translation of Chaucer 
is very like the translation of Bottom | 

The dear old poet finished, and 
much finished, I venture to think, My, 
Horne had another project on hand inthe _ 
shape of a volume of criticisms upon big _ 
literary contemporaries. It was about 
twenty years since Hazlitt had publi 
his criticisms upon his contemporsriesin 
the Spirit of the Age. A mew genem. 
tion of writers had sprung up since thes, 
and A New Spirit of the Age was iy 
order. Mr. Horne would edit it, and ba 
bright little friend at Torquay w 
help him. No one would know that 
had helped him, and no one did kage 
it a good inany years afterward, Ge 
tain portions of the volume were wail 
in the Beaumont and Fletcher f 
The paper on Wordsworth and. Hu 
example, was written in about equal fi.” 
portions by both, in separate manu re. 
each interpolating the work of the othe 
as the spirit moved. The mottoes, and 
very bappy they were, too, were mostly 
supplied by her,and a young gentlemangf 
great poetical promise who was unknown 
to her—Mr. Robert Browning. Thee 
was aconstant writing of letters while 4 
New Spirit of the Age was in progres; 
plans were discussed, opinions were & 
changed, and the most perfect frankna 
was exhibited. A franker little pem 
than Miss Barrett never existed, nora 
more generous one. Personally ung 
quainted with the writers she criticised, 
her criticisms were singularly just and 
acute. She confirmed in her sick cham- 
ber the verdicts of the period, without 
knowing what they were, and she antici- 
pated the verdicts of posterity. If she 
had a good word to say for a favorite, the 
word was never too good. What she said 
of Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Our Village” is a8 
true to-day as it was forty-four years 
ago: ‘‘If read by snatches, it comes on 
the mind as the summer air, and the 
sweet hum of rural sounds would float 
upon the senses through an open wiadow 
in the country, and leaves with you-for 
the whole day a tradition of fragrance 
and dew.” Only a poet could have ut 
tered such an exquisite criticism. ‘‘ She 
is, in fact,” she continues, ‘‘a sort of 
prose Crabbe in the sun, but with more 
grace and less strength; and also with & 
more steadfast look upon scenic Nature— 
never going higher that the earth to look 
for the beautiful, but always finding 1 3 
surely as if she went higher. She ® 
‘matter of fact’ she says, which may be 
so, but then she idealizes matter of fact 
before she touches it, and thus her matter 
of fact is as beautiful as the matter of fan- 
tasy of other people. Who would not £0 
and gather lilies of the valley with her 
in Silchester woods? Indeed, if the world 
were as she paints, we should all choose 
to live out-of-doors, and nobody catch 
any cold.” Miss Mitford had given her 
thedog Flush, already mentioned, and he 
had been stolen from her. Mr. Horne ~ 
asked her if he had been recoveréd, 
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Yes, I have recovered my pet,” she an- 
"4 **No,1 have ‘idealized’ none 


‘ the dog-stealing. I had no time. I 


: ing while he was away, and I 
_daideod so. loudly of ‘silliness’ and 
‘ghildishness’ afterward, that I was glad 
par) mY eyes, and forget my misfor- 
by way of rescuing my reputation. 
After all, it was excusable that I cried. 
ieis my friend, my companion, and 

me better than he loves the sun- 
shine without. Oh, and if you had seen 
him, when he came home and threw him- 
gif into my arms, palpitating with joy— 
in that dumb inarticulate ecstacy which is 
waffecting—love withoutspeech! ‘ You 
better give your dog something to 

eat,’ said the thief tomy brother when he 
up his prize for a bribe, ‘for he 

jas tasted nothing since he has been with 
ws’ And he had been with them for three 
days, and yet his heart was so full when 
he came home that he could not eat, but 
gnok away from the plate and laid 
down his head on my shoulder. The 
itof love conquered the animal appe- 
titeeven in that dog. He is worth lov- 
‘ing. Is he not?” It is a simple little 
story, but it is worth preserving. I think, 
wa glimpse of the life of this great 


Toreturn to literature which was the sub- 
ject-matter of her lettersto Mr. Horne. She 
was not satisfied with what he had writ- 


‘wnabout Leigh Hunt, of whose literary 


fife she was so curiously ignorant as to in- 
quire if he wasa voluminous writer. Their 
dar friend Miss Mitford, who was no 
fanatic or prude, had said to her once 
that no woman should be eager to praise 
him,and she was eager todoso. *‘Still 
there are passages of his early works which 
strike both at morals and at religion—not 
inthe person of anybody—not by a mis- 
taken leniency (if any leniency can be 
mistaken) toward persons—not at secta- 
rianism or nice superfluities of dogma. 
You know Shelley, in the midst of the 
gandsignatures of God, wrote at Cha- 
Wani, ideoc. Poor Shelley ! he lied against 
Wmeit~ as against the Creator. For 
‘every true poet’ says a true poet (and 
meso happy as a thinker as never to 
change his opinions) ‘has a religious pas- 
sion in his soul.’” There are differences of 
opinion between her and Mr. Horne. She 
thinks that he does no manner of justice 
to Mrs. Trollope, who is a very clever 
writer, very acute, absolute over laughter 
in matters of caricature on the coarse 
wale. She thinks that James is praised 
too much, and Bulwer too little. She is 
very grateful to James for many a still, 
wrene hour (how charming that is!), has 
tery respect for him as a sensible, level 
witer—a very agreeable writer—pure- 
ninded, and with talentsin his own prov- 
ine, but he is not to be compared with 
Bulwer, the prose poet of the day, or 
with Banim the prose dramatist. She 
thinks that Mr. Horne cultivates scorn 
for the novel-readers, and has no sym- 

~ pathy for those who, when they were 
children, teased every person in the house, 
from the proprietor to the second house- 
maid, to“ tell them a story,” and retain 
80 much of their childhood as the love 
of stories, ““ Oh, that love for story- 
telling!” she writes, and so much in the 
spirit of Thackeray, that I seem to Le 
reading one of his ‘Round About Papers.” 
“Oh, that love for story-telling! It may 
be foolish, to be sure, it leads one into 
waste of time and strong excitements, 
to be sure; still, how pleasant it is! How 
full of enchantment and dreamtime glad- 
nesses! What a pleasant accompaniment 
© one’s lonely coffee-cup in the morn- 
ing or evening, to hold a little volume 
mM the left hand and read softly along 
Ww Lindoro saw Monimia over the 
hedge, and what he said to her. After 
ast we have other matters to do; 
Stave ‘ business matters,’ poems to write 
"pon Eden, or essays on Carlyle, or litera- 
tare in various shapes to be employed 
‘riously on. But everybody must at- 
vend to a certain proportion of practical 
affairs of life, and Lindoro and Monimia 
us ours. And then if Monimia 

ves pretty well, what rational satis- 
we have in settling her at the 

end of the book! No woman who spec- 
and practices‘on her own account’ 


has half the satisfaction in securing an es- 
tabl shment that we have with our Moni- 
mias, nor should have, let it be said bold- 
ly. Did we not divine it would end so 
albeit ourselves and Monimia were weep- 
ing together at the end of the second vol- 
ume? Even to the middle of the third, 
when Lindoro was sworn at for a traitor 
by everybody in the book, may it not be tes- 
tified gloriously of us that wesaw through 
him, and relied implicitly upon an excul- 
pating fidelity which should be ‘in’ at the 
finis to glorify him finally ?” One can 
see the little lady in her solitary chamber 
with a coffee-cup in one hand and a novel 
in the other, and what a suggestion of 
family wealth is in the thought that Lin- 
doroand Monimia bring the practical af- 
fairs of life to her! 

What strikes me most in these letters 
of Miss Barrett is the critival faculty 
which so nicely adjusts the balance be- 
tween praise and censure. Mr. Horne 
had omitted Barry Cornwall from his 
Valhalla, but promised to admit him in 
future, and she was delighted. ‘‘His lyri- 
cal poems are most exquisite,” she wrote, 
‘‘like an embodied music. In the melodies 
of words he is learned, and in the causes 
of tears not uninstructed. His dramatic 
fragments are uot masculine; but Ford 
was not masculine when he wrote alone. 
They seem to meto have dramatic into- 
nations, moving, if not deep. His fault 
is only felt in a°continuous reading, when 
we become aware of a certain tameness— 
a one-tonedness, which is not the sound 
of a trumpet. It is a more effeminate in- 
strument. In my own private opinion, 
Barry Cornwall has done a good deal, 
with all his genius, and perhaps as a con- 
sequence of his genius, to emasculate the 
poetry of the passing age. To talk of 
‘fair things’ when he had to speak of 
women,and of ‘laughing flowers’ when his 
business was with a full-blown daisy,is the 
fashion of his school. His care has not 
been to use the most expressive, but the 
prettiest word. His Muse has held her 
pandemonium too much in the cavity of 
his ear. Sill thatthis arises from a too 
exquisite sense of beauty as a means as 
well as an object, is evident, and for all 
sweet and exquisitely pathetic lyric quali- 
ties, we need not go farther than to Barry 
Cornwall.” One likes to know what 
poets thinks of each other, but one seldom 
does know, for they are not given to ex- 
pressing their opinions to the public. 
They cannot afford to be as frank and 
fearless as this young lady, who was not 
yet secure in the House of Fame of 
which Chaucer tells us, and who was 
not known to be in that glass house 
which Mr. Horne ran up in his New 
Spirit of the Age. 

The book was finished at last and pub- 
lished, and abused as Mr. Horne might 
have known it would be. His co-laborer 
and fellow-sinner comforted him by saying 
that the fault was by no means in the 
book itself, but in the envy, malice and 
all uncharitableness on every side of 
them. It is the elemental matter which 
produces the storm, she said, and not the 
oak-wood which it rages in. Why they 
should be surprised or startled she did 
not know. ‘*The vanity of a man,” she 
wrote, and one would think that it was 
Rochefoucauld whe held the pen—‘‘ the 
vanity of a man is the vulgar form of 
his sensibility, and, as all the gods know, 
some men have no other sensibility. It is 
as hard to praise a vain man as to blame 
him, and if you don’t praise him at all, 
you don’t gain much by it.” 

New YORK CITY. 
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CHURCH FINANCES. 
BY J. M. CLAPP, ESQ. 








THE greatest proviem the average 
church has to deal with 1s the raising of 
money to pay current expenses. ‘‘ This 
ought not so to be.” The church of 
which I am a member has had an inter- 
esting experience along this line, and pos- 
sibly we have solved the problem once 
for all. At least we believe we have. 

Up to within three years we have had 
the regulation arrangement with attend- 
ing exasperating experiences — viz.: 
Pew rentals, with all the accompanying 





disagreeable complications, supplemented 


by all sorts of devices to make up the bal- 

ance required. 

Our regular running expenses were 

$3,500. From pew rentals we received 

$1,600. Then we had a subscription list 

and this was made up by the few; from 

which source we received from $1,000 to 

$1,400 more, leaving us always short at 

the end of the year some $500 to $800. 

This deficit which almost every church 

has to deal with is met in different ways. 

A prominent church just out of Boston 

runs behind about $1,000 each year. 

They make no effort to clean it up as they 
go along, but once in five or six years 
they make a desperate effort and lift off 
the debt. Then they go on again in the 
old slipshod way. We, however, never 
allowed a deficit to hang over from one 
year to another. Our little scheme was 
this: Some brother made a feast at his 
home and sent out invitations to the right 
ones,of course,to come in and consider the 
interests of the church. After the supper 
had done its duty, and all were in a de- 
lightful frame of mind, the matter of the 
shortage was brought up, and, after a 
struggle, made good by those present. 
This or asimilar arrangement was gone 
through with each year. Few in the church 
knew how the money was raised for our 
work,and a large number who could not or 
did not hire pews had no hand, and so 
little heart, in the work. Three years 
ago one or two of us becoming disgusted 
with the prevailing order of things, and 
believing it tobe wrong and absolutely un- 
scriptural, came before our society at its 
annual meeting and offered to guarantee 
that our entire expenses would be paid if 
pew rentals were abolished, and a general 
subscription list on the basis of weekly 
offerings thrownopen. Unexpectedly the 
church and society accepted the proposi- 
tion. The pew-rental system was abol- 
ished. Wecame before the church and 
congregation the following Sunday morn- 
ing, stated our case, and there won it also. 
Pledge cards were prepared aud envel- 
ops were also on hand, printed, numbered, 
dated and boxed. 

We insisted that every man, woman 
and child in the congregation should lend 
a hand, no one except the collector to 
know what others gave, and no one ever 
did know. Before the following Sunday, 
when our first offering was to be made, 
every member of the church and congre- 
gation who had not had an opportunity 
to pledge, was furnished with a box of 
envelops and a pledge card, together 
with a cyclostyle letter explaining the 
scheme. Well, we raised every dollar 
we required and had a balance at the 
end of the year. 

But that was the very least of the good 
accomplished. It is a true saying that 
“If you dance you must pay the fiddler,” 
and it is also a fact that unless a man is 
permitted to help pay the fiddler (particu- 
larly if he is an American) he will not 
dance. 

Almost 1n a day there sprang up in our 
midst, a large number of Christians who 
had heretofore been to all appearances 
dead. 

At the end of the year a full statement 
was made before the congregation at the 
morning service, and the same has been 
done at the end of each year since. We 
keep all accounts strictly correct, and are 
as particular withthe account of a boy 
who gives one cent per week, as with the 
man who gives several dollars. Care is 
used to have the envelops in neat boxes, 
one side cut down in such a way that an 
envelop will not be withdrawn from the 
wrong side of the package, and so get the 
dates mixed up. At the end of each 
quarter we send a statement to every one 
who is in arrears, not so much as a dun, 
but as a statement of the way the account 
stands. We can always rely on the whole 
amount pledged to within one to two and 
a half per cent. 

And how about the doing away with 
pew rentals? Our arrangement is as fol- 
lows: We assign sittings, When we be- 
gan the method all were allowed to retain 
their usual sittings, except that we asked 
every family to allow us to assign to 
others such sittings as were not really oc- 
cupied. A family of man and wife only 





were assigned three sittings, and a family 


of balf a dozen were assigned say, seven 
or eight. New-comers were shown all 
vacant spaces and allowed to select from 
them. ‘ 

And oh! with what satisfaction, when 
asked the price, we explained that no 
pews were rented. Every one was at lib- 
erty to select sittings in any part of the 
house and contribute much or little as 
he was able. Now, some will want to 


know who has the best pews. We find 


the tendency is to select the poorest pews. 
A dozen fumilies have stated over and 
over again that they hold themselves in 
readiness to re-locate if any sittings are 
needed in their vicinity. In fact, caste 
and social distinctions are fast disappear- 
ing from among us. A worthy colored 
woman, who had been with us some two 
years, came to one of our brethren, and 
said: ‘* Mr, A., can’t I have some sittings 
down in the front part of the house? I 
have been a church-member for nine 
years, and all that time I have sat back 
in the rear of the church, usually on the 
back seat.” He said: ‘*My dear sister, I 
make you these three propositions: I 
occupy half a pew—the other half is 
taken; I here and now give up my sit- 
tings, and go into one of the back pews. 
(He took a pew four seats from the rear.) 
Now you can have my old pew, or Ishould 
be glad to have you occupy half the pew 
Iam now taking. Or I will assign you 
sittings in any part of the house you may 
select. She accepted the second proposi- 
tion, and her tears were more eloquent 
than any words of appreciation. There is 
now no more popular place to rit than in 
those rear seats. Some, I have no doubt, 
will say, when they read this article, All 
this is very well when the conditions are 
propitious, but it would never work in 
our church, I believe it will work in any 
and every church in the land. Some 
churches have adopted our plan in every 
detail, three that I know of having at 
first made this same statement, one in 
Hyde Park, Mass., one in Ware, Mass., 
and one in Portland, Me. 

At the time we commenced the project 
we were raising $40,000 for a new church, 
and paying it on this same plan, subscrip- 
tions paid quarterly running over two 
years. 

The second year of our experiment 
found us in our new church, with ex- 
penses increased from $3,500 to $5,000, 
and the pew problem to be settled over 
again. The expense adjusted itself at 
once, our weekly offerings came ‘to a 
clean $100 each Sunday as regular as 
clock-work. We at first had some fears 
of our not being able to get every one 
comfortably reseated. Our fears, how- 
ever, were groundless. For a few Sun- 
days we asked the congregation to seat 
themselves and to try the different por- 
tions of the house. 

Then we drew a cyclostyle plan of the 
floor, dividing it into ten sections, giving 
copies to all. They were then asked to 
mark their first, second and third choice 
of sections, and hand their slips to our 
senior deacon, a grand old man whom 
every one loved. He, without consulting 
others, located every applicant, did not 
have a ‘‘ kick,” and we never have had 
one since. In conclusion, let me again 
say, that this whole arrangement, besides 
settling our financial problem, has been a 
veritable means of grace. Every one 
now bears a hand, and all are “ giving on 
the first day of the week as God has pros- 
pered them.” 

All understand fully how our work is 
supported, where all the money comes 
from, and so all are interested. Envel- 
ops are all the same size, and occupy the 
same space in the contribution boxes, 
No more notices from the pulpit each 
quarter that bills for pew rents will be 
found in the pews, and then oft-repeated 
duns from the sacred desk to those who 
are in arrears. 

‘I once found it hard to pay my pew 
rent, when the quarter came around,” 
said one lady; ‘‘now I pay double the 
amount, and I not only do not feel it, but 
take positive delight in the task.” 

The pledges we send out are in the fol- 
lowing form: 


“Tagree to give toward the running ex- 





penses of —— Church, and to sustain its 
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work, the sum designated below, each week 
for one year, commencing April Ist, 1888. 
This is not a binding agreement. If a per- 
son moves away, or has any other good 
reason, payment may be stopped, if desired, 
on giving notification to the Collector; or 
amount of pledge can be changed. 

** Place a cross like this X at the right of 
the amount you will give each week. 

$10.00 $9.00 $8.00 $7.00 $6.00 


5.00 4.50 4,00 3.50 38.00 
2.75 2.50 2.25 2.00 1.75 
1.50 1.25 1.00 75 -60 
DO 45 40 35 30 
25 20 lH -10 08 


The envelops are fifty-two, in a neat 
box, each one with its own date, as 
‘* Feb. 19th, 1888.” 


NEWTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON NOTES. 
BY NORA PERRY. 





An exhibition of art work has just 
closed in Boston which has excited a 
great deal of attention among artists and 
patrons of art, not only for its intrinsic 
excellence but for the evidence it gives 
of growth and progress in the right 
direction. The exhibition I refer to is the 
fifth exhibition of the Cowles Art Schcol. 
I made a brief mention of this school in 
THE INDEPENDENT last June, after its 
fourth exhibit of the pupils’ work. The 
exhibit this year proves beyond a doubt 
that the Cowles school has more than 
kept its promise. It is both interesting 
and amusing to a thoughtful observer of 
Boston peculiarities, to look back upon 
the early start of the school, and recalling 
the tepid and patronizing interest, if in- 
terest it could be called, of the general 
public toward it, contrast it with the 
respectful attention that this same public 
now bestows upon it. 

Bostonians do not take readily to any- 
thing new and out of the beaten track, 
unless it isan importation. Mr. Cowles 
was not an importation. He was a resi- 
dent of Boston, who had for some time 
taught quietly and unobtrusively within 
the limit of his private studio. Finding 
himself cramped in carrying out any of 
his methods in such limits, he conceived 
the idea of instituting a school more upon 
the French plan, which should give great- 
er freedom and scope both for master and 
pupil. The history of his undertaking up 
to the present time is a history of Boston’s 
attitude toward most undertakings that 
have started forth without an imported 
prestige. Doubt and discouragement at the 
first, and later, when success shows itself 
a by no means unstinted applause, which 
is sometimes ludicrously tinctured with a 
certain self-congratulatcry toneof own- 
ership which might as well perhaps be 
accepted as a tardy amende honorable. 
And it is only just now that this un- 
stinted applause has been bestowed upon 
the Cowles school. It is echoing yet in 
our ears as it rang down through the ex- 
hibition days. A step further and the 
school will be Boston’s latest fad and 
fashion. The few who from the begin- 
ning, five years ago, gave Mr. Cowles 
sympathy and encouragement in his plan, 
if not so surprised at the present result 
as the unbelieving many, certainly had 
not !ooked for such a gain over last year 
as is now shown, both by the exhibition 
and the great increase in the number of 
pupils. The school connected with the 
Art Museum here, has necessarily, by its 
different management, which is through 
a board of trustees and a committee, less 
flexibility in its methods than one mod- 
eled upon, or which at least aims to give 
the peculiar advantages found so valuable 
in the Academie Julian in Paris, and that 
of the Art Student’s League in New York. 
In addition; however, to the continuous 
and thorough training which is given at 
the Art Museum, the Cowles school 
meets the needs of earnest students who 
are not able to attend for long periods 
at a time or who have been obliged to 
gain their instruction in an irregular 
way, and to have deficiencies made up 
in special lines of study. 

Another special point is the develop- 
ment of individual talent and taste, and 





‘any student wishing to carry out any 


particular purpose in his studies will be 
aided in so doing. Each student also is 
allowed to enter at once upon the highest 
grade of work of which he is capable, 
and will be carefully advised and guided 
in his subsequent work. A school like 
this is of more service to Boston than a 
more arbitrarily conducted one could 
possibly be, and the success of it shows 
that it has met a need which has long 
existed. 

In other art directions, Boston has not 
been particularly lively this past season. 
With the exception of the Sargent pictures 
there has been no exhibition that has 
called forth any discussion. The talk, 
however, about Mr. Sargent’s portraits 
was lively enough to make up for any 
silence elsewhere. This was of course 
partly owing to the fact that most of Mr. 
Sargent’s subjects were women well 
known in society here. But his extraor- 
dinary treatment in pose, expression and 
color would have excited attention and 
roused a storm of talk if his subjects had 
been unknown. As it was, a good deal of 
injustice was no doubt done to the artist’s 
finer points, his breadth of touch, his fine 
handling of shades and tints, by the feel- 
ing which was aroused against the use of 
these qualities in bringing out with exag- 
gerated effect the purely materialistic, 
instead of that happy mixture, which we 
have a right to expect, and which we ap- 
plaud as ‘‘the best of a subject.” Bos- 
tonians have taken on from year to year a 
flexibility of opinion and of judgment, 
which is in great contrast to their earlier 
fashion of thought; but they still retain a 
stubborn quality of taste in certain di- 
rections which is not to be overcome or 
set aside with impunity. Itis this taste 
that rose up in protest here at the Sargent 
portraits, and has created a partly antag- 
onistic atmosphere against the artist, 
which interferes a good deal with a just 
appreciation of his merits. 

Mr. George W.Smailey in his London 
letter about the Academy portraits to the 
New York Tribune, last month, expresses 
the Boston feeling to a nicety when he 
criticises Mrs. Boit’s portrait: 

“One is tempted to ask,” he writes, “ is 
there a Mrs. Boit, and is she aware what 
Mr. Sargent has done by way of painting 
her portrait ? No more daring experiment 
upon the sense of the ludicrous has been 
tried. There is, In fact,in Mr. Sargent 
himself a perilous sevse of what is comic 
that at times runs away with him; at other 
times it is too acute a percepti n of some 
leading ‘note’in his subject, on which he 
dwells, and which becomes on canvas far 
more conspicuous than itis in the flesh. I 
will not myself dwell on this ‘note’ in Mr. 
Sargent, but I have thought more than 
once of late years that he needs to takea 
pull at the bit.” 

That Mr. Smalley concludes by declar- 
ing that, in spite of this,there is not a sin- 
gle portrait by an English artist in the 
whole exhibition ‘‘ comparable to this 
American work for animation, vitality, 
life-likeness, intense vividness of concep- 
ticn and realization,” is but another evi- 
dence of Mr. Sargent’s dangerous mixture 
of gifts, which has roused so much feel 
ing here, in its latest expression. 

The specializing the portrait of Mrs. 
Boit is also evidence of Mr. Smalley’s 
keen perception, for this portrait was one 
of the most criticised at the exhibition, 
no Bostonian, however, having to ask 
the question, ‘‘Is there a Mrs. Boit?” 
tho most of them might ask why a 
charming woman should choose sucha 
painter, when such an artist as our own 
Porter, who is pre-eminently the painter 
for women, isat hand. 

But while we find ourselves renewing 
with added interest the discussion of the 
Sargent portraits by the stimulus of Mr. 
Smalley’s late criticism, we are able to 
look back with more of thankfulness than 
regret, after all, upon an exhibition that 
made such a lively break in a dull win- 
ter; for that the winter of ’88 has been 


-the dullest that has been known for many 


years no one denies. 

There has been no lack of parties. Re- 
ceptions, dinners, lunches, teas, etc., 
have been plentiful enough; but there 
has been no piéce de resistance of any 
moment to give that tone that leaves a 





lasting flavor and makes the party at the 
time being a thing of consequence. We 
usually have a lion or two of more or less 
importance to make that card formula, 
‘*You are invited to meet——’” a sentence 
of impressive meaning. Once upon a 
time, I have no doubt, a simple title of 
royal patent would have been enough; 
but Boston has had its curiosity sated in 
that line, and tho a lord or two has come 
a-visiting here during the winter and 
spring, they have had no particular atten- 
tion. We are snobbish enough, Heaven 
knows, to fit even the Thackeray measure 
of satire, when it comes to that, but tho 
we may sometimes make a mistake in the 
measure of our lion, we really don’t mean 
to run after empty show and tinsel. 
Witness our thorough appreciation of 
Matthew Arnold. He roused our antago- 
nism upon his very first visit by his words 
about Emerson, who had just left us; but 
in spite of that, in spite of our quarrel 
with what we termed his  patron- 
age, we had the sense to know that 
this was a first-class lion, worthy of 
all respect. It has always been a 
matter of satisfaction to me, to remem- 
ber the genuine quality of the regard 
that we lavished upon such a man as 
Matthew Arnold, when I must remember 
also the fleet and fickle regard that we 
have bestowed upon some others; fleet 
and fickle, tho at the moment full of ex- 
travagant adulation and the hot rage of 
hot pursuit. How we did ‘go it,” for 
instance, in our pursuit of the author of 
‘*The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain!” No doubt the dramatic manner of 
Miss Murfree’s first appearance, as Charles 
Egbert Craddock, and the editor of the 
Atlantic’s surprise thereat, with the con- 
sequent itemizing of the amusing fact in 
all the newspapers, gave a start to the 
ball. But once started, the speed with 
which it rolled through the winter into 
the late spring, was amazing and amus- 
ing. What the fair author must have 
thought of Boston constancy, when on 
her next visit the throng who had féted 
her with their receptions and lunches 
and teas, no longer came forward to re- 
new their attentions, one can easily con- 
jecture. The story has been aired in print 
before. It is not a gracious one to tell; 
but in repeating itI want to apologize 
for my beloved city, by offering the sug- 
gestion that Boston’s inconstancy on oc- 
casions does not prove the rule, as more 
than one returning guest can testify. 

In some directions certainly, Boston is 
constant enough to satisfy the most ex- 
acting. Take her in the direction of her 
pet reforms. Here she is stedfast through 
all sorts of class prejudice and opposition. 
The late days of May and June, the An- 
niversary days, as we were wont to call 
them, and do now, for that matter, tho 
they no longer occupy the general atten- 
tion that they once did, brought out again 
that earnest body of women-suffrage 
workers in their yearly statement of work 
and plans with the record of details that 
goes to show a firmer footing and a 
stronger hope thanever. The gay crowd 
of society folk who calls itself Boston 
knows nothing of all this. But there are 
individuals in the crowd who have long 
ago given in their adherence to the move- 
ment and stand by it faithfully; and the 
other folk, that numerous throng of in- 
telligent‘* women and men,” as Colonel 
Higginson would put it, make up a fine 
force of believers and sympathizers. To 
their late meetings came a charmer in the 
person of Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, 
from England, who has received the suf- 
frage of all Boston, perforce of her grace 
of eloquence. One young lady who 
belongs tothe gayer crowd found herself 
an auditor of Mrs, Chant’s on one occa- 
sion, and, carried away with her anew 
idea of womanly power, confessed her- 
self enchanted by this enchanter to the 
extent of likening her to Boston’s favorite 
parson, Phillips Brooks, for magnetic per- 
suasiveness. When Bostonians will ad- 
mit this they have admitted everything, 
and speedy conversion may be looked 
for. 

In speaking of the late Anniversary 
days one is reminded of the old days of 
ten or fifteen years ago, when Boston 
Common swarmed with rural clergy and 









their families, when everywhere, in 
were to be met the visitors from 


towns and cities, who flocked to the then 7 


great center of meeting, not only to hear 
the latest word upon their parti 
orthodoxy, whatever it might be, but to 
meet the frierds and acquaintances from 
different quarters. The contrast of that 
day to this shows not merely the growth 
of the city, but the change in the focus 
There is unquestionably less interest man- 
ifested in the old religious festiva) asa 
meeting-ground. It seemsa pity, for no. 
where else nor upen any other occasion, 
did there blossom out such a joyous fee}. 
ing of brotherly sympathy, and sucha 
reawakening of friendly feeling, Hard 
words it is true used to be said in the hot 
spirit of discussion which then arose out 
of the mighty interest that was provoked, 
but these were only symptoms of Vigorous 
life, and in nine cases out of ten the 
combatants were ready to shake hands 
over an agreement of difference. Thoge 
were the days when Wendell Phillips was 
voicing his later thunder over the labor 
question and temperance. I remember 
one of the nights of these days when] 
saw and heard him at Hoticultural Hajj 
on the labor question. There had 
been a split in the bureau, and some 
of his former adherents who misunder. 
stood him turned bitterly uponhim, He 
stood like a rock in the blatant storm of 
invective, or, better still, like a captain 
whose crew had mutinied. The one self. 
possessed speaker in the whole band, he 
rose to the occasion, and while his words 
lashed his opponents like whips of steel, 
he yet had the power to quell their at- 
tempt at violence of retort, and to hold 
them to a certain decency of behavior, 
I remember that the papers of the next 
day spoke of the meeting as being more 
like an old antislavery meeting in its 
spirit than any meeting of any kind singe 
those electrifying days. I myself never 
saw Mr. Fhillips when he seemed toe 
joy himself so thoroughly. Indeed, ie 
confessed to me afterward, whale 
marked upon the turbulent asppectol, 
things, ‘‘ It was good—it was good, We 
don’t want whipt syllabub all the time,” 

But instead of that turbulent liveliness 
we have now nothing more exciting in 
our early summer days than a few pe 
cifically adjusted reunions, and, at the 
very last, the Harvard Commencement 
and Class-Day festivals. Mild and unes- 
citing as is this appearance, however, it 
by no means must be taken as a sign that 
the spirit of enthusiasm is quenched if 
just now it happens to be out of sightand 
hearing. We hear a good deal abousthe 
lack of enthusiasm or interest in the 
gilded youth of the day, but, whenwe 
come to know bim, to get below the 
slangy and sometimes languid surface, 
we tind him not so different from the 
youth of other days. Only last year 
at this summer period, the young mem 
bers of one of the college societies 
at Harvard gave an _ anniversary 
festival at Tremont Temple. The boys 
had invited Mr. Chauncey Depew and Mr. 
Choate, with other older members of the 
society nearer home, and with the invr 
tation they had signified their desire that 
these gentlemen should speak to them on 
the labor question. If this is not an 
dication that the gilded youth of to-day 
are to the full as alive to the serious as- 
pect of life as those of former periods, 
then there is no virtue in indication’. 
Mr. Choate evidently had no doubts oD 
the subject when he responded to their 
callin words of wit and wisdom. 
ward Everett Hale and Phillips Brooks 
could also testify to the ‘‘open minds” of 8 
great many of these gilded youths. 

But in speaking of the Harvard Com 
mencement I should not omit to mention 
the Commencement exercises of the Bos- 
ton University, and President Warren’ 
eloquent baccalaureate sermon. Of the 
latter effort one might say that if the ag- 
nostic cannot quite follow where Dr. 
Warren with almost passionate fervor 
leads, he can at least recognize the elo- 
quent impressiveness of his words as being 
of the same beautiful spirit as Cardi 
Newman’s 

“ Lead, kindly light.” 
It is little wonder that the Boston Uni- 
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; “versity is such a vital power, with a than 


like President Warren for “ guide, phil- 
osopher and friend.” Its concluding year 


‘shows the success of the past and the 


mise of the future under his care. 
Wellesley, too, with its girl graduates 
and tree-planting, should have more than 
a word if space afforded. So also one 
might draw a picture of the fine Boston 
ple who usually disdain to follow a 
street show, who followed with admiring 
es the show of the Ancients and Honor- 
ables the other day, when they took their 
way through the streets, with their New 
York and London guests. Boston, not- 
withstanding its little sparring attitude 
occasionally, is a great admirer of New 
York; but shall I say that when New 
York isunited with London she appeals 
yet more strongly to our admiration, and 
js by that union entirely irresistible? 
Gach certainly was the case on Monday 
when the fine folk turned out in force to 
gee the sight. And it wasa sight well 
worth seeing from more than one stand- 
point, as most of the thoughtful observers 
must have felt. And after the street 
parade, still more significant were the 
amicable exchanges of hospitable speech 
and the gift to the Londoners of a British 
eannon-ball thrown from a man-of-war 
ship at the American army on Bunker 
Hill, “It was thrown to us in war, 
and we fire it to you in peace as a 
token of that amity which lives to-day be- 
tween our two great nations and which 
weallhope may live forever,” said our 
Boston Colonel graciously, as he brought 
forward the trophy. Andso with a drum- 
beat of good will, the Anniversary days 
come to an end. In a week or so Har- 
yard’s ‘“‘ Rah! rah !” will ring out and the 
season of féte and festival will also come 
toitsend, with a happy augury for next 
year. 
BosToN, MAss. 


- 
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SOCIAL TENDENCIES OF THE IN- 
TER-STATE COMMERCE ACT. 


BY D. McG. MEANS, 
I, 


THE ultimate effects of a great act of 
legislation are never understood by most of 
those who have to do with its passage. It 
is an interruption of the existing course 
of development, a new force added to 
those already in operation, a disturbance 
of a most complicated and unstable equi- 
librium, and its consequences are felt ina 
thousand unexpected directions. The act 
remonetizing silver has confounded both 
its advocates and its opponents. The im- 
Position of aduty upon West Indian sugar, 
many years since, put a stop to the rais- 
ing of mules in New England. Human 
Prescience is a_ very limited faculty. It 
Cannot disclose to us that 

‘far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,” 

and it is impossible to predict how the 

ends supposed to be attained by any par- 

‘cular act will harmonize with those 

Sreaterends which are shrouded in the 

mystery of the decrees of Providence. 

© grope our ,way from step to step,a 

Way lighted faintly from behind us by 

the lamp of experience; and the rays 
even of this light are refracted through 
the media of changed conditions. 

hat is true to some extent of all meas- 

ures Was true ina peculiar degree of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act. It was felt 
that Something must be done; the body 
Politic had, as it were, conceived, and 
had to be delivered, but of the nature of 
the outcome few were disposed to speak 
With confidence. Those who spoke most 
confidently were perhaps the least com- 
petent to judge, and many intelligent 
bgressmen declared that no one knew 
what the act meant, and. that we must 
Wait for the Commission to expound it. 
© vital section and the most obscure 
a that which forbids a carrier ‘‘ to 
ys = receive any greater compensa- 
ae nt aggregate for the transporta- 
exty oe or of like kind of prop- 
substantially similar circum- 

stances and conditions for a_ shorter 











098 for a longer distance over the 
€ line in the same direction, the 


Shorter 


being included within the longer 


a 


>. _Upon the interpretation of 





the vague words “substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions” there de- 
pended not only great financial interests 
but also in some respects the whole future 
development of the country. 

Very intricate problems in political 
ethics were raised by the discussion of 
this act. It was claimed by those who 
desired legislation that they were unjust- 
ly treated by the railroads. They showed 
in support of this claim that they were 
charged more for transportation for 
shorter distances than was charged for 
longer distances, and they argued that 
this was unjust. On the other hand the 
representatives of the railroads estab- 
lished conclusively two things. They 
showed first that the service of the Amer- 
ican roads was upon the whole cheaper 
than any other in the world, and second- 
ly that it was often the case that the 
cost of hauling from one terminus to 
another was less than the cost of hauling 
from a way-station to a terminus. It was 
also established that in the main the 
charges for way freight were not unrea- 
sonable; that is, that they did not exceed 
the cost of the service plus a reasonable 
profit. Upon this showing the complaint 
of unjnst discrimination seemed to be not 
altogether well founded. The complain- 
ants appeared to occupy the position of 
the discontented laborers in the parable, 
who received all that they were entitled 
to, but who were aggrieved because oth- 
ers received more. 

In reply to this it was urged that the 
discrimination if not unjust was injuri- 
ous. The effect of giving lower rates to 
railroad centers is unquestionably to draw 
business away from intermediate points. 
Competition is now so sharp that if one 
manufacturer pays a very little less for 
the transportation of his goods than an- 
other, he can frequently drive the other 
out of business by underselling him. The 
margin of cost is equal to the margin of 
profit. The illustrations of this principle 
are numberless. The great industry of 
the city of Rochester was formerly that 
of the millers. Some ten years since it 
ceased to flourish, and its decay was due 
to this cause. The raising of wheat was 
checked in New York by the cheap 
freights on Western grain, and the miil- 
ers of Rochester found that the rates 
charged them by the railroads were such 
that the millers of Minneapolis could un- 
dersell them. It cost less to send flour 
directly from Minneapolis to New York 
than to send wheat from Minneapolis to 
Rochester and then to send flour from 
Rochester to New York. In fact the rail- 
roads sometimes charged less for carrying 
wheat from Chicago to New York than 
from Chicago to Rochester. 

To this the answer was made that all 
business is liable to disturbance in an age 
of progress. The circumstances and con- 
ditions are always changing, and the 
metinods of business must be correspond- 
ingly altered if profits are to continue. 
The improvements in the means of trans- 
portation by land and water have ruined 
the landlords and farmers of England and 
brought the Irish question to the acutest 
stage. It is notsurprising that industries 
that formerly prospered in a particular 
place should be compelled to migrate. 
The very object and effect of progress in 
the arts is to develop new supplies of the 
materials of commerce and thereby to dis- 
pense with the old sources of supply. The 
construction of the Erie Canal produced 
effects as revolutionary as those com- 
plained of when caused by the railroads. 
If the railroad did not carry the grain 
from the West at little more than the 
cost of the service, it would go by water 
through this canal or through Canada, or 
down the Mississippi; and the railroads, 
the farmers, the produce dealers and all 
dependent on them would suffer, while 
the Rochester millers would not be bene- 
fited. The injuries complained of were 
due to the inevitable readjustment of the 
trade of the country toa new system of 
transportation, and to the consequent. in- 
troduction of an immense area of fertile 
land into the world of competition. Here 
as always some evil was the price of the 
attainment of great good. 

It might be added to these claims that 
the established policy of the railroad is 





probably better calculated to promote the 

greatest possible increase of the wealth of 

the country asa whole than any policy 

that could be devised for them. The in- 

crease of the exchanges of commodities 

indicates the greater production that 

arises from the division of labor; and the 

business of railroads is simply the ex- 

change of commodities. They are direct- 

ly interested in the promotion of trade, 

and their prosperity is most imtimately 

connected with that of the whole com- 

munity. Moreover their altercations,. 

however injurious to their stockholders, 

are generally for the advantage of the 
public. Their method of warfare consists 
in reducing charges untiLimpending ruin 
brings some of the combatants to reason. 

But while their own rivalries induce them 
to lower rates, the criteria of the public 
render it frequently a matter of difticulty 
to restore them. It is argued very plaus- 
ibly that if the railroads can lower rates 
for their own ends, itis not impossible 
for them to doso for the accommodation of 
the public, and it is not safe for any cor- 
poration to defy public opinion when it 
has a basis of reason. Moreover it is fre- 
quently the case that the reduced rates 
prove more remunerative to the railroads 
on account of the increase of business 
which they cause, so that their fierce 
competition is the occasion of their tak- 
ing steps which prove to be fortunate, but 
upon which conservative management 
would not venture. Henceitis not only 
true that the service of the American 
roads is probably the cheapest of any in 
the world, but also that the progress in 
cheapening this service has been unpar- 
alleled. 

Asto the special advantages afforded to 
railroad centers, it was claimed that they 
were like towns situated at the forks of 
navigable rivers, or like seaports. Such 
towns by virtue of natural laws have ad- 
vantages over places in the interior, ad- 
vantayes thatare increased by every im- 
provement inthe art of navigation. The 
junction of railways has the same results 
as the junction of water-ways in cheapen- 
ing transportation. The laws of compe- 
tition are as compulsory as the laws of 
Nature, and it is hardly metaphorical lan- 
guage to say that railroad centers natur- 
ally have low rates. The railroads of a 
country are bound together so inextrica- 
bly that independent action on the part 
of any one road is impossible, while a 
combination of them all, even if not for- 
bidden by law, would not only be imprac- 
ticable but could in no event be perma- 
nent. The railroads are not free agents 
in this matter of discrimination in favor 
of the centers of trade, but are themselves 
controlled by the great onward sweep of 
our modern development, and submit, 
often unwillingly, to the irresistible laws 
of progress. 

Upon the whole the advantage of the 
argument remained with the railroads. 
Most of their statements of fact admitted 
of no dispute, and as the question was 
argued upon purely economic grounds, 
they were conclusive. Nevertheless the 
popular demand for the act prevailed. 
There seemed to be a feeling that as the 
people of the United States were above 
all corporations, they could overcome 
obstacles that the railroads declared to be 
insuperable. In truth there were argu- 
ments for the measure that altho not 
stated were sufficiently powerful. If we 
consider the lesson of the parable to 
which we have referred, we see that it 
was not fully stated. The laborers who 
complained of their wages were told that 
they had received what their employer 
had agreed to pay them, and that so far 
as the wages of others were concerned, he 
had aright to do as he would with his 
own. But a railroad corporation stands 
in a relation to the communities which it 
serves very different from that which ex- 
ists between a private person and his em- 
ployés. It has no right to fix rates for 
its services in its own discretion. It can 
charge only what is reasonable and fair, 
and it has, stcictly speaking, nothing of 
its own to dispose of. All that it has is 
held upon trust for the public and it is 
allowed to acquire property and to hold 
it only while used for the purposes of the 
trust. ‘To allow such a creature to ar- 





rogate to itself the attributes of the Lord 
of the vineyard is an abnegation of sov- 
ereignty by the State. However incom- 
petent the State may be to exercise its 

functions wisely, no subordinate organi- 

zation can be permitted to assume them 

without control. The power of building 

up and pulling down communities of 

men, of dealing prosperity apd ruin 

around the land is too tremendous in its 

character to be committed to the discre- 

tion of unknown and irresponsible freight- 

agents and passenger-agents, even if their 

discretion is practicably controlled by the 

supreme laws of trade. 

The application of these principles ap- 

pears if we take up the case of railroad 

centers. It is true that towns upon navi- 

gable rivers have advantages over in- 

terior towns, and it is true that human 

labor, by the construction of canals, has 
given like advantages to towns that did 

not possess them. But in the one case 
the rivers are a part of the natural con- 
stitution of the world, and are free to the 
use of all without charge; and in the 
other, the canals, altho not strictly nat- 
ural water-ways, are at least not monopo- 
lies. They can be used by ary one that 
possesses a suitable boat, and this freedom 
of competition prevents injurious dis- 
crimination against any locality. Rail- 
roads, on the other hand, are not natural 
highways. nor are they governed in their 
charges by natural laws. They are en- 
tirely of human construction, and their 
rates are fixed by human volition. It 
may be true that certain rates to certain 
places will not be remunerative; 1t may 
even be true that they will reducethe 
total traffic of the country, but it does not 
follow from this that such rates cannot 
be arbitrarily fixed and maintained by 
human power. As human beings repre- 
senting the railroad corporations have 
given certain advantages to those places 
called railroad centers, so other human 
beings representing society can reduce 
these advantages and transfer them, in 
part at least, to other places. Granting 
that the railroads are by themselves in- 
capable of accomplishing this result, the 
act regulating commerce between the 
states recognizes their helplessness and 
brings a higher power to the rescue. 

But however convincing these argu- 
ments may be when applied to the proof 
of the right of the State to control the rail- 
roads, and to the necessity of such con- 
trol where unjust discrimination exists, 
it is obvious that they have no tendency 
to establish the justice of the leading 
principle of the act. It was maintained 
against the railroads that they discrimi- 
nated unjustly in favor of railroad centers. 
In reply they showed that this discrimina- 
tion was economically just, because the 
expense of doing the business of these 
places was less. Whereupon Congress 
passed an act declaring in the name of 
justice that for a more expensive service 
a Jess charge should be made. The act 
was so far from prohibiting discrimina- 
tion that it commanded it. Its most es- 
sential feature is the provision that dis- 
crimination shall be made in favor of 
small communities as against large ones. 
In the matter of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad, the Commission distinctly 
laid down this principle. It declar.d that 
a greater charge for a shorter haul could 
only exceptionally be justified by the cir- 
cumstance that the service was more 
expensive to the carrier, It might 
be justified by other circumstances, 
but it must be an _ extraordinary 
case where it was justified by this. 
There is so little doubt that this decision 
interprets correctly the intention of the 
framers of the act, that Congress is not 
expected to disturt it, and it may be taken 
as indicating the permanent policy of the 
country. Its tendency deserves a more 
careful examination than it seems to have 
yet received. 


New YORK CITY. 





THE death has been recorded of Mr. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, grandson of 
the famous oravor and dramatist. He was 
for many years a member of the British 
House of Commons. His third son, and 
heir, is married to a daughter of John 





Lothrop Motley. 
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ISRAEL PUTNAM. 





BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 





In one of Turgéneff’s ‘‘Poemsin Prose,” 
he is amazed, in imagination, on meeting 
the virtues to find that introduction is 
necessary between Beneficence and Grat- 
itude. In June, 1783, Washington wrote 
to ** Old Put”: 

“Tlament that you should feel the un- 
grateful returus of a country in whose 
service you have exhausted your bodily 
strength and expended the vigor of a youth- 
ful constitution. . . . Ingratitude has been 
experienced in al] ages, and Republics in 
particular have ever been famed for the 
exercise of that unnatural and sordid vice.” 

On June 14th, 1888, the State of Con- 
necticut erected at Brooklyn, Con- 
necticut. a statue to the memory of 
Israel Putnam, with imposing ceremony 
and just appreciation. Yet Beneficence 
and Gratitude were more than a hundred 
years apart. ‘That Putnam did not suffer 
from want (as did many of his fellow- 
officers) when, worn out by his service in 
two wars, he retired to his farm, is due, 
not to the country for which he had 
fought, but to the early industry and hard 
work which had left him in easy circum- 
stances. 

Putnam has always been a favorite 
character of our Revolutionary struggle, 
and especially so with the school-bey. 
The daring deeds, such as the experience 
with the wolf, the duel with the British 
officer, the perilous ride down Horseneck 
hill, and the many hair-breadth escapes 
from the Indians, have given his lifea 
color that few figures possess in American 
history. And so, in spite of historical 
criticism, and, indeed, unfair attack, he 
still remains one of the most popular and 
well-known of our Revolutionary gener- 
als 

The man is as typical of his native and 
his adopted states, as Washington was of 
his natal state. Shrewd, kindly, with a 
great vein of ‘‘ Yenkee humor,” he was 
utterly without dignity and a simon-»pure 
Democrat. Mixing among his men, with- 
out the slightest suspicion of superiority, 
he could not realize how shocked the 
sterner disciplinarians,and those who were 
educated in the European armies, were at 
the lack of distinction in the New Eng- 
land troops between the officers and the 
men. To such a drill master as Baron 
Steuben, it was the hight of folly to treat 
the soldier as other than an automaton, 
and he would have turned in horror at 
the sight of Putnam, standing in his sbirt- 
sleeves in the trench on Breed’s Hill, teil- 
ing his men, in colloquial style, not to fire 
at the advancing regulars “‘ cill they saw 
the whites of their eyes.” Yet Putnam 
knew what he was about. These were 
his neighbors,and most democratic neigh- 
bors at that; they knew that he was only 
a farmer like any of them. They had 
given him the command because he had 
had experience. They would obey his 
orders, would fight to the death under 
him; but had he attempted superiority 
they would have treated him as they did 
others whom they had appointed above 
them—laughed them out of town. 

One is apt to think of New England as 
a place that has always loved education, 
but few can realize that it was a most un- 
common thing in the last century. Born 
at Salem, the first twenty-one years of 
Putnam’s life were passed near that town, 
yet near as it was to Boston, and long es- 
tablished as was the town itself, we know, 
by negative evidence, that Putnam’s edu- 
cation wasof the slightest character, and, 
indeed, when his personal courage and 
native ability had pushed him up to the 
position of the fourth in command of our 
armies, it was utterly insufficient to en- 
able him to perform the routine duties of 
his place, and that this lack of education 
was a great mortification tohim. Two of 
his attempts lie before me—almost pitiful 
in their evidence of his struggles with the 
quill, the grammar and the spelling. 


“* HEADQUARTORS, YE 14 OF DECEMBER, 1776. 

** All ofisors and solders boath Thoas that 
are Newly inlisted into the contenontol sar- 
vis Thos of the flieing Camp the melishey 
and all the Inhabitence of this City are re- 
quested to parad to morrow morning at 9 
o’clock at the Markit to go on fitig to fortify 





this city and so on Every morning tel 
farther orders. ISRAEL PUTNAM.” 
And again: 


‘DEAR GINROL After mr. Balor cam to 
me with your ordor I immedatly went one 
bord all the roo galles and told them it was 
your ordors that they proced up the rivor 
with 2 fier Ships the 2 Rodisland galles And 
the 2 built hear immedatly waied ancor and 
Proced up the rivor the other 3 have not 
moved but now aply for 36 men which ware 
paraded by my quartors for 2 or 3 hours and 
then went thare way but I beleeve thay 
nevor intend to go and I never intend to 
plag my self any mor about them I am 
Dear Sir your most obedant humbld sarvant 

“TSRAEL PUTNAM ” 


As is generally known, he removed 
from Saiem to Pomfret when he was 
twenty-one, bringing with him a young 
wife, and for sixteen years pursued the 
uneventful life of a farmer, at a time 
when there were still wolves to catch 
sheep, and in turn to be caught. Anti- 
quarians have long since shown that the 
wolf story that one always connects 
with Putnam lacked many of its most es- 
sential features, but they cannot kill the 
story. No matter what they may write 
concerning the dimensions of the cave, 
the story is by this time as welland firmly 
fastened to Putnam as the hatchet story 
is to Washington. 

And now,in 1755, the great struggle 
between France and England began on 
this continent. Far away, beyond the 
Alleghanies, a small band of Virginians, 
with our future Commander-in-chief was 
beginning that war, and barely was the 
struggle begun when Putnam raised a 
company and set his face toward the 
North. Little did the man of thirty-seven 
realize what this war was to be to his 
native land. That not only would the 
destruction of the French power take 
with it all necessity to remain dependent 
on old England, but would serve as a 
training-school for our Revolution. Only 
an officer in command of a company of 
rangers, he was laying up in. his 
almost marvelous experiences, an edu- 
cation that was to be. better than 
book learning to his country in a few 
years. He not only had actual experience 
of war, but tested as well the capabilities 
of the American riflemen against the Eng- 
lish regulars; and was far from accepting 
the latter’s ‘‘ stinking pride ” in themselves 
and contempt for the irregular and poor- 
ly armed provincials. ‘* With five thou- 
sand regulars I will agree to march 
through America,” said General Burgoyne 
in the English Parliament. ‘*No doubt 
if they behaved civilly and paid well for 
everything they wanted,” said Putnam 
five years before this gascenade was ut- 
tered. 

And now blood had been shed at Lex- 
ington and Concord, the British had re- 
tired inside Boston and were cooped in by 
the provincials. Putnam was here in 
command of the Connecticut troops. 
Breeds Hill was seized and fortified—not 
by Putnam, for it is clear that Pres- 
cott was in command, and that the former 
was there only because he could not keep 
out of a fight. Commander or not, he 
was the soul of the hungry and thirsty 
troops, as, hour after hour, they saw the 
British landing below them and the 


preparations for the assault. Probably 
not a man there realized what 
that fight was to be to us; that 


those earthworks, thrown up in half a 
night, would be earthworks to the 
Americans all through that war; that the 
awful carnage in front of those sharp- 
shooters would make the English gener- 
als slow to attack us when covered or 
sheltered by lines; that the memory of 
that hot June day was to save our army 
at Brooklyn, at Wnhiteplains and else- 
where. ‘* They builded better than they 
knew,’ and in the foremost ranks, en- 
couraging and directing, stood Israel 
Putnam. 

Of his other adventures it is unneces- 
sary to speak. By his reputation in the 
French and Indian Wars and by his 
exertions in the early part of our Revolu- 
tion, he had won himself the rank of 
Major-General; but the man was no gen- 
eral. As a commander of a small scouting 
party, or in a hand-to-hand struggle, we 





find him unequaled; but he had no idea 4 


of strategy or of using large bodies of 
troops separately but in unison, and so 
we find the rest of his military eareer 
clouded with criticism by his own con- 
temporaries, and the brave eld man qui- 
etly shoved farther and farther on the 
shelf, till, while riding on the business of 
his country,a stroke of paralysis put him 
altogether on the retired list. Yet even 
when thus afflicted he endeavored to aid 
those around him. There is preserved 
still a letter of his signing, tho clearly of 
another’s writing, that reads as well to- 
day as when it was written, and which I 
will copy as a fitting close to his career: 


** BROOKLYN, Feb. 18, 1782. 

‘* GENTLEMEN:—Being an enemy to idle- 
ness, dissipation and intemperance, I would 
object against any measures whicn may 
be conducive thereto; and the multiplying of 
public houses, where the public good does not 
requireit, has a tendency toruin the morals 
of youth, and promote idleness and intem- 
perance among all ranks of people, espe 
cially as the grand object of the candidates 
for licenses is money; and when that is the 
case, men are not over apt to be tender of peo- 
ple’s morals or purses. The authorities of this 
town I think have run into great error in 
approbating an additional number of pub- 
lic houses, especially in this parish. They 
have approbated two houses in the center, 
where there never was custom (I mean trav- 
eling custom) enough for one. The other 
custom (the domestic) 1 have been informed 
has, of late years, increased, and the licens- 
ing another house, I fear, would increase it 
more. AsI kept a public house here my- 
self, a number of years before the war, I 
had an opportunity of knowing, and cer- 
tainly do know, that the traveling custom 
is too trifling for aman to lay himself out 
so as to keep such a house as travelers have 
aright t> expect. Therefore, I hope your 
honors will consult the good of this parish, 
so as tolicense only one of the two houses. 
I shall not undertake to say which ought to 
be licensed. Your honors will act according 
to your best information. 

“Tam, with esteem, 
“* Your honor’s humble servant, 
‘ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

‘*To the honorable County Court, to be 
holden at Windham. on the 19th instant.” 

Our critical and accurate historians can- 
not write him out of the admiration of 
his countrymen. They may point out his 
military errors and short-comings and the 
terrible disasters that came with them; 
they may disprove every time-hallowed 
anecdote told by Putnam to Humphrey, 
and by him preserved in his life of his 
General, yet there will always remain a 
great love and respect bottled up in the 
pet name of *‘ Old Put.” 

BROOELYN, N, Y. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 





‘“‘Mrs, CLEVELAND took it very kindly— 
the renomination of her husband—and 
showed more pleasure than he did ”; so 
the newspapers say. That was all right, 
and justifies one of the amusing remarks 
that have been made about her:when some- 
body asked the old question, ‘‘ How could 
she marry him?’ somebody else replied, 
‘*Oh, he promised her the White House 
for eight years.” 

Meantime she has spent the week at Oak 
View, Mr. Cleveland driving out every 
afternoon, and Miss Katharine Willard 
her guest, and with frequent visitings 
to their neighbors of Grasslands, Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Whitney. <A lady at the 
White House suffers sometimes from the 
loneliness of the position. It is a well- 
peopled loneliness, and differs from desert 
wastesand marble halls in that respect; 
there are a great many people around 
but a certain isolation is inevitable even 
with a republican government and the 
constant effort to make public life as in- 
formal as possible—an effort which has 
succeeded up to a certain point but must 
always stop somewhere. The most de- 
lightful thing about Mrs. Cleveland is that 
she has accepted the position so perfectly. 
So young a woman put into such a public 
life as hers must be, might make mistakes 
—people, even those kindly inclined t> 
her could see them and could not forbear 
comment,while to unkind people it would 
be a delightful opportunity for malicious 
remarks. But Mrs. Cleveland has given 
no chance for anybody either well 





— 


or ill disposed; even that undepon. 
rent of vicious gossip which runs 
a muddy stream and trickles around the 
base of any public position, has spared 7 
her. In this view, her answer to the let. 
ter, which some injudicious friend Wrote 
her not long ago, was not a mi 
Whether she answered it or not, it made 
no difference. Those who wished to be. 
lieve her unhappy would do 80 and stil} 
will; those who think she has an envig. | 
ble life in every respect will think so still, 
One side will say to her answer: “Or 
course she must deny it; pride would 
make her cover it up if it were true,” The’ 
other side would have said, if she hag 
remained silent: *‘ Oh, of course there js 
something in it or she would deny it.” 

The red. bandana blaze has not bee, 
very great in Washington. There is al- 
ways a great calm, it is said, in the cen. 
ter of any storm. So in this center of 
politics there is a serenity which will pre 
vail until the next election makes it gap. 
tain who will be the incumbent of the 
White House for the next four years, 
is in a cynical way a little amusing to gee 
the uncertainty on this subject which af. 
fects life here. Officials are retieent— 
doorkeepers, clerks, assistants at the Cap. 
itol, at the Departments, are careful tobe 
polite to almost everybody. A seedy man 
may have some ‘“ influence”—there js 
never any knowing and it is peculig rly 
advisable to be civil to everybody, Pic. 
tures of Mr. Cleveland in one window of 
a shop have in the other equally 
ones of Mr. Sherman, Mr. Allison, and 
other prominent men. The District has 
no politics, no vote, and is governed by 
Congress, so that the papers are neutral 
or on both sides or on each side alter. 
nately. 

The two morning papers have been sup- 
posed to be on the two opposite sides, but 
they are published under the same rool, 
and are largely owned by the same men, 
The Evening Star, the chief evening, 
per, has been faithful to the best inte 
of the city in waging war upon t 
ways in the matter of their stations and 
exits and entries into the city, and 4 
had a series of admirably written 
als, short, sharp and to the point, upon 
the subject. But city politics other that 
the care of the parks and reservations, 
and the cleaning of the streets, and the 
care of the schools, there is none. Now 
there is a plan to merge the two morning 
papers into one and make them, or it, 
strictly neutral. A better way would 
to sit ‘‘on the fence,” and get off@ 
either side on alternate mornings. Ti 
Republicans and Democrats would 
suited in the course of the week, and thé 
subscriptions would not diminish; (ot 
when he saw his own side decried one 
morning the ardent Democrat, looking 
over at his Republican neighbor, could 
say: ‘** Oh, they'll give you everything to- 
morrow; your turn is at band.” 

Mr. Gresham, who is making a stir in 
the political world just now, is well tT 
membered here. He was appointed Post 
nfaster-General in the last part of Presi- 
dent Arthur’s administration, and held 
the position for a short tfme, resigning, I 
think, soon after, as he found the trials 
and tribulations of a Cabinet officer's 
position more wearing and less profitable 
than that of a judgeship in his D& 
tive state. Wherein no doubt he was 
correct, and his career there, his just, 
unbiased decisions in one or two hotly 
contested cases, where he might have 
been warped by prejudice and was not, 
would justify his resignation. 

He has a rather small head and face at 
the top of a good figure, neither tall nor 
short, his hair thick and almost white, 
with only here and there a black thread 
left, as if from very dark it had turned to 
very light, and with heavy black eyebrows 
above eyes soft, black, and with very lit 
tle expression in them. His face had & 
cold, bright expression like a sunshiny 
morning in January with the thermometer 
below zero. Perhaps he has the quality 
of coolness, and that enables him © 
judicial in his decisions. This does ae 
mean that he is cold through his bit 
nature, but the side he turns to the pub’ 
has that effect. Mrs. Gresham, a slight, 
delicate woman, but full of nerve 
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regarded Washington official society 
‘ah mingled astonishment and amuse- 
«five hundred calls on New Year’s 

.” she said toafriend. ‘I am thank- 
fulthey were gentlemen. Fancy having 
jo return that number.” 

But she afterward found the ladies’ 
gills almost as numerous. It was she 
who laughingly uttered the jest which 
pas been the resort of despairing officials’ 
gives ever since, when she saw the over- 
whelming length of her visiting list, “I 
gm going into bankruptcy and shall make 
pe call on the hundred.” 

By 8 delightful inconsistency Mr. 
fisine was accused always of too much 

ism, and now Mr. Sherman is said 
tobecold-blooded and not able to draw 
tohim. His career is clean, his 
silty unquestioned, his long experience 
ia! , Senate and Cabinet showing 
pin fitted in every way for the office of 

Prsident—but, but, they say he is so 

od, Well, isn’t that what we want? 

And then he is not so cool, so inhumunly 
ol,as you think. Listen toa friend of 
his who has known him long and well, 
ghem you would believe if I could give 
his name, only that he will not permit. 

“Sherman has a way that rather dis- 
tarbs his brethren in the Senate, of al- 
ways getting his luncheon at one o'clock 
pctually, no matter what is before 
them, discussion or vote; and he takes his 
hat, too, at five, or soon after, and goes 
whore with great regularity, and they 
lok after him vexedly and say, ‘ Oh, he 
ever is late at dinner’; but probably 
that is what has sustained him in his firm 
bealth through all the trying years of his 
public life, that one small regularity in 
that one small matter, but behold his vig- 
or, his unimpaired health. After all, it 
only the coolness of that general who 
made his men eat a hearty ration from 
their knapsacks, when they were on the 

‘ey brink of a severe fight. 

“Stomach courage isa good founda- 
tim, "ward this wise general. As to Sher- 
man's coldness, I have seen him as argry 
+#—as Phil Sheridan, and we all know 
lishot Irish blood when it was up. I 
have seen those gray eyes of Sherman 
map,and his voice grow quick and his 
whole face alive with the excitement of 
tal wrath—usually righteous in its ori- 
gin, but none the less genuine. 

“Heis canny, as they say, and has made 
scomfortable property, but honestly— 
every dollar could be accounted for. Ha 
lives there on K Street in a comfortable, 
landsome way, but not with ostentation 
@any sort of parade; and when he enter- 
ttinshe is a delightful host. Meet him 
inhisown house and you will say there 
®nocoldness about his greeting or his 
thake of the hand.” 

Ata dinner-party last winter, which had 
wound the table people of all grades of 
tenght and feeling in political matters, 
the talk turned from gay to grave. from 
Personal gossip to politics. One upheld 
Mr, Cleveland, altho when another mur- 

mured “Forty-two thousand postmasters 
changed in two years,” the other said, 

Oh, never mind about civil service. A 
man can't go very far ahead of his party, 
‘i this country; i€ he does he finds him- 
well left out in the cold. It is like the 

Aleited officer who charged the fort so 
far ahead of the column he was leading 
he scrambled over the breastwork 
and the enemy seized him. That’s 
way it would be with Cleveland if he 
too fast. You theorists must re- 
Member that we practical men have con- 
aia; y to make theory over into practice, 
it has to lose something of its heaven- 
qualities then.” 
naive way of admitting facts 
wan, laugh and another said, “Let 
~ the words of a certain philoso- 
‘Refrain from rendering your terms 
a and you may reach any con- 
hee whatever. That the whole is 
entertai & part may be quite comfortably 
ou ned so long as neither wholes 

Parts are imagined.’ It must be a 
very pleasant way of looking at things, 
a recommend it to your considera- 


the 


: Gay comment from some of the wo- 
bowed this, 





‘Theorists should be made to practice 
after preaching,” said one. 

‘*In which case the Democratic Party 
would come to great grief,” was the swift 
answer from another; and then the conver- 
sation turned upon the men in the Repub- 
lican Party best fitted to be President. 
Mr. Sherman was fully discussed and 
then the others. At Mr. Allison’s name 
somebody bristled up and demanded, 
‘*What has he done? You never heard of 
him; you never knew of a single great 
measure with which he was connected. 
People seem to think that because a man 
has been in public life he must go up 
higher and higher and finally into the 
Presidency.” 

‘Mr. Allison’s record is chiefly among 
the business men; in New York you will 
find they know about him. His charac- 
ter is symmetrical and harmonious, and 
the result is that he is what the slang of 
the present day would calt ‘ level-headed.’ 
It is what has kept him on the Appropri- 
ations Committee all these years.” 

‘* He walks softly, tho,” said the guest 
whohad deprecated putting theory into 
practice. 

‘* That means that he has had to wrestle 
with the silver craze that has nipped so 
many people in the Western States. He 
has let them have their say, and he has 
suid nothing in return; but he has never 
yielded one iota. He shuts that steady 
mouth of his—it is something like Gen- 
eral Grant’s in its firmness, tho he has a 
more humane jaw—and sits and lets a 
man say what he has to say, then the 
Senator goes off and does the square thing 
with the United States moneys, and the 
constituent feels better for having poured 
out his mind and believes in Mr. Allison 
more than ever.” 

The conversation ended here by the 
lady of the house moving back her chair, 
to which the feminine portion of the 
guests responded. 

But to go on with the subject—Mr. 
Allison lives in one of the pleasant half- 
modern, half-middle-aged houses on Ver- 
mont Avenue, with his mother-in-law, 
having lost his wife three or four years 
ago. In the same street are the houses of 
Senator MacPherson and Senator Payne, 
of Ohio, and Senator Walthall, of Mis- 
souri. Opposite him is the Portland flat, 
a great three-cornered building, where 
are Senator Manderson, Mr. Allen, of 
Massachusetts, and Dr. Brown, the Chief 
Surgeon of the Navy,and other officers of 
the Navy and the Army. He is not often 
seen in society, altho he is nota recluse. 
He gives an occasional dinner-party to 
gentlemen and goes to twoor three of the 
receptions and parties given at the fash- 
ionable houses during the winter, and 
the rest of the time he is at work. The 
office of the Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee is not a show place—it 
means business. He is alsoa member of 
three other committees, one, that of Fi- 
nance, as if to make him acquainted with 
the exchequer of the country in all its 
divisions, or in all its chequers, and there 
you have the man as we know him here 
in Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Kennan and two 

or three other people went to that double 
marriage at Menton in which the whole 
country takes a kindly interest, the 
couples being Mr. Stanley Brown 
and Miss Garfield and Mr. James Gar- 
field and Miss Mason. Many of the 
political friends, who had become friend, 
ly friends of the Garfields while they 
were here, remembered the son and daugh- 
ter in various pleasant ways with wedding 
gifts and messages, and every one joins in 
wishing them bon voyage on their wed- 
ding journeys. 

W ASHINGTON, D. C, 


-s 
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PROFESSOR VIRCHOW at Cairo lately was 
beset at the door of his hotel by the usual 
band of donkey-boys, eager to hire their 
steeds for his excursions about. the city. 
“Take mune, sir!’’ cried one; *‘ he’s a very 
good donkey!’ ‘*‘He’s no good! Mine’s 
better! Mine’s a Gladstone donkey !”’ cried 
a second, mistaking the stranger for an 
Englishman — or Irishman. But a third 
was a better ethnologist, and he shouted: 
**Don’t take him, sir! Gladstone donkey’s 
no good! Take mine! He’s a Bismarck 








Sine Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 


A DISTINGUISHED living painter is reported 
to have expressed lately his apprehension 
that Enghsh art must be entering upon a 
period of decline, an apprehension founded 
upon the fact that in Greece and Italy of 
old the initial stages of such periods were 
marked by the attainment of the highest 
perfection in the arts. A visit to the pres- 
ent exhibition of the Royal Academy will, 
to some lovers of art, seem sufficient to dis- 
sipate this flattering but melancholy sus- 
picion. If excellence be held an evidence 
of approaching decay, it might be inferred 
that English art has rarely appeared in a 
healthier condition than now; there is in- 
different work enough in our exhibitions 
to prognosticate at least another fifty 
years of flourishing mediocrity. But not 
only have we now no great art, in that high 
sense in which we apply the term to the art 
of Titian and Velasquez, of Reynolds and 
of Turner; we have no painters who even 
aim, however feebly, at such perfection. In 
what, then, consists our fancied superiority? 
Have we a single painter whose coloring 
can bear a moment’s comparison with that 
of the great Venetians? Have we one 
whose technique approaches in ease and 
certainty that of Velasquez or Sir Joshua? 
Have we a designer of historical or poetical 
subjects who recalls, however faintly, the 
majesty of a Michael Angelo, the luxuriant 
invention of a Rubens? nay, one who, less 
ambitious, may even hope to equal the clas- 
sic dignity of a Fiaxman, the grace and 
sweetness of a Stothard? In landscape, 
moreover, setting aside Turner as above all 
possibility of rivalry, have we a painter 
whose productions appear not rather mere 
studies than pictures, conceived and treated 
as harmonious wholes, by the side of the 
works of such me Gainsborough, Wil- 
son or Claude? And to all these questions 
the answer is the same—we have not. In 
portraiture, again, our greatest master— 
and Millais is questionless great among 
his eontemporaries—cannot hold his own 
against the great portrait-painters of the 
past; while in genre-painting, a specialty 
of the English school, we are far outdone 
by the Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century, not to mention such of our own 
earlier men as Mulready and Wilkie. If 
these things be true, and true, I fear, they 
will be found, there may yet be comfort in 
store for those who are inclined to appre- 
hend the decay of English art on the 
grounds of its present condition of surpass- 
ing brilliancy. 
The Royal Academy exhibition is this year 
lacking in what we are wont to look for as 
its greatest attraction—a poctrait by Mil- 
lais. His single contribution is a landscape, 
and as a painter of landscape he cannot 
rightly be said to excel. The first of his 
landscapes to make a mark—‘“‘Chill Octo- 
ver’’—owed much of its interest to a certain 
degree of poetical sentiment, to be found 
perhaps iu this alone of Millais’s works in 
this kind. His piece in the present exhibi- 
tion— Murtly Moss, Perthshire’’—is no 
exception to the general rule of his land- 
scapes. It is excellently painted, and, 
doubtless, true to Nature—a foreground of 
water and rushes, with distant hills and 
trees, and a luminous gray sky—but, after 
all, itis simply a study. Imagination, sen- 
timent, composition are wanting in it, and 
the most admirable imitative skill, unac- 
companied by these, will not insure the 
production of a true work of art. 
The President, Sir Frederick Leighton, is 
represented by a painting of unusual size 
and importance, entitled ‘Captive Androm- 
ache.” It illustrates that beautiful pas- 
sage in Hector’s farewell to Andromathe, 
in the sixth book of the “‘Iliad,’’ where, with 
prophetic words, the hero pictures the sad 
destiny which awaits her, after the fall of 
the city. 
“Then shalt thou toil in Argos at the loom 
For a task-mistress, and constrain’d shalt 
draw 
From Hypereia’s fount, or from the fount 
Messeis, water at her proud command. 
Some Grecian then, seeing thy tears, shall 
say— 
‘This was the wife of Hector, who excell'’d 
All Troy in fight whén Ilium was besieged.’ 
In the center of the composition stands An- 
dromache, a tall figure, clad in black, with 
bowed head, and eyes red with weeping. A 
water-jar, full from the fountain, stands by 
her feet forgotten, while ber thoughts, 
stirred by the sight of an infant boy with 








wander back to days of happiness in Troy 
with ber hero-husband and her little son. 
Girls bearing vases move before and behind 





donkey !’’ That last appeal won the day. 


his parents in the foreground of the picture, : 


completed by a second group of three men, 
one of whom points over his shoulder to 
Andromache, as he speaks to his comrades. 
The scene is a Grecian court-yard, with a 
landscape beyond, blue mountain-peaks 
risiug afar against a cloudy evening sky. 
This picture displays undoubtedly noble 
qualities, perhaps yet noblerintentions. A 
fine sense of classic grace is shown in the 
grouping of the figures, and the disposition 
of the draperies. It is indeed a pathetic 
and beautiful piece, the work of an accom- * 
plished artist and scholar. But mingled 
with these qualities there is something ex- 
tra-classical, or even anti-classical, which 
pervades the whole work, as it does Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s pictures in general; a 
sentiment belonging essentially to the pres- 
ent day. The antique grace is there, but 
scarcely the antique manliness; ’tis a bou- 
doir edition of the ‘‘ lliad,”’ a Homer curled 
and perfumed; and the figures remind us, 
in almost equal proportion, of Phidias and 
of Dumaurier. 

" Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture of the year is 
entitied “‘The Roses of Heliogabalus,”’ and 
represents one of the wild whims of that 
young monster of debauchery. At some of 
his banquets he would cause the awning 
which shaded his guests to be laden with 
roses, which, at a given signal, were dis- 
charged upon the revelers below. The fore- 
ground of the picture is occupied by a vast 
mass of pink and red roses, from which the 
half-buried guests are struggling, some 
with laughter, others with evident annoy- 
ance, to extricate themselves. Further 
back, at a table raised high above the rest, 
reclines the Emperor Heliogabalus, with 
several women, enjoying the confusion. 
The two elder women, next to the Emperor, 
are probably intended for his mother and 
grandmother, altho, if this be the case, the 
ambitious and strong-minded Julia Maesa 
is surely ill represented by a fat and fierce- 
eyed virago, glaring, with a kind of savage 
amusement, at the victims of her grand- 
son’s childish freak. The other women at 
the Emperor’s table are young and hand- 
some, and enjoy the frolic with the gayety 
natural to their years. One of them is di- 
recting a side glance of smiling diversion 
at the serious countenance of a young bar. 
barian chief on the right of the picture, whe 
looks toward the Emperor with an expres- 
sion of grave astonishment. This is a beau- 
tifully painted picture, finished in all its 
details with Mr. Alma Tadema’s usual care 
and skill. It is, however, enjoyable rather 
in detail than as awhole. The interest is 
not sufficiently concentrated, and the pre- 
dominance of pale pink in the coloring, tho 
agreeable to the subject, is not altogether 
agreeable to the eye. 

Mr. Briton Riviére’s ‘“ Requiescat,” a 
picture of a dead knight lying in full armor 
upon a bier, with a bloodhound by his side 
locking intently upward to his master’s 
face, might have been pathetic, but, except 
for the dog, is not so. The knight is lost 
in the sheen of his armor; the dog, how- 
ever, is admirably painted, and very suc- 
cessful in expression. Another painting of 
a pathetic subject is Mr. Solomon’s huge 
picture of ‘‘ Niobe.” The subject was not 
so suited to the artist as his “Samson and 
Delilah” of last year’s Academy. It is,how- 
ever, powerfully and vigorously treated, 
but with an absence of the dignity and re- 
pose proper to a subject from the classics. 
Niobe, a large, muscular woman, stands on 
a flight of stone stairs, holding in her arms 
the lifeless body of one of her children, 
others of whom are grouped about her, 
some crouching in terror, some already 
slain. 

A far worse example of an artist’s wasting 
his strength upon subjects unsuited to him 
is afforded by Mr. Frederick Goodall. His 
small pictures are always well painted, and 
often interesting ; his “Andromeda,” recent- 
ly exhibited by Messrs. Graves (cf which, 
by the way, an excellent mezzotint-engrav- 
ing by Mr. C. A. Tomkins may be seen in 
the Royal Academy), was quite admirable 
for careful workmanship and accurate 
modeling of the nude figure, altho, perbaps, 
too little idealistic in treatment. But what 
fate, except that of consignment to the 
lumber-room, can he possibly expect to be- 
falk these colossal canvases, scantily cov- 
ered with dull, sprawling presentments of 
Scriptural subjects, with which, this year 
as well as last, he has ruthlessly afflicted a 
long-suffering public ? 

There is nothing particularly striking 
among the portraits this year, unless we 
may except Mr. W. B. Richmond’s excellent 
likeness of Prince Bismarck. Mr. Holl’s 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone is somewhat 
dirty in c>rlor, and will not bear compari- 
son in any respect with Millais’s. Mr. Holl 
exhibits also a good portrait of Earl Spencer, 
and Mr. Herkomer has, among other por- 





the captive princess, and the foreground is 


traits, one of the speakers of the House of 
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Commons, with an expression in his left 
eye which suggests being ‘‘on the pounce” 
for an Irish member, if I may use a phrase 
whieh has become historical. A large por- 
trait group of seven young girls, sisters, 
énjoying a picnic in a shady spot in the 
wWwouods, by Mr. A. S. Cope, son of the well- 
known academician; deserves notice. The 
faces are carefully painted, and full of 
character, having all the appearance of ex- 
cellent likenesses. The figures, moreover, 
are well grouped, and a more concentrated 
arrangement of light and shade would have 
rendered this a very successful, as it is a 
very creditable, picture. Mr. Solomon ex- 
hibits an effective portrait of a lady, in the 
French manner, and M. Carolus-Duran has 
a clever but glaring and slightly vulgar 
whole length of a lady in a crimson dress. 

The best landscapes of the year are those 
by Mr. T. Hope McLachlan, whose two con- 
tributions hang side by side in close prox- 
imity te the ceiling, in a corner of the large 
room. These landscapes, perhaps alone ir 
the exhibition, display any considerable 
measure of imaginative power. The most at- 
tractive feature in either is the treatment 
of the sky: in ‘‘ Dalehead” evening sunlight 
pierces the stormy clouds and casts a red 
gleam on the distant hills, while the valley 
lies in profound obscurity below; in “A 
Northwest Wind” the white and gray 
clouds, shaped by the breeze into all man- 
ner of fantastic forms, scud swiftly across 
a deep blue sky. 

Mr. B. W. Leader exhibits three land- 
scapes, all fully worthy of his high reputa- 
tion. He, too, has been devoting special 
attention to his skies, and with very beau- 
tiful and satisfactory results. ‘‘ An Old 
English Homestead”’ is just such a subjeet 
as we are accustomed to associate with Mr. 
Leader—a picturesque old farm-house, 
“‘imbosomed soft in trees,’’ with a quiet 
river, reflecting on its placid surface the 
rich foliage and the moss-grown walls. 
**The Sands of Aberdovey”’ and “ A Sum- 
mer’s Day”’ are also excellent examples of 
Mr. Leader. His sky-effects this year are of 
bright summer days, the pale azure scarce- 
ly dimmed by the thin, floating clouds which 
stretch across it like a veil of gossamer; 
while nearer the horizon soft masses of 
white cumulus gleam ia the warm sunlight. 
In comparing Mr. Leader with Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan one would say that while the latter 
is unmistakably the moe imaginative 
painter, the former possesses more facility 
with the brush. Mr. Leader’s work, indeed, 
can scareely be termed imaginative at all, 
and the effects which he aims at rendering 
are more ordinary than those which com- 
monly engage the attention of Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan. Butif it be wanting in imagina- 
tion, his work is always characterized by 
healthy and unaffected sentiment, a genu- 
ine love of Nature and high technical 
skill. A landscape by Mr. Arthur D. Pep- 
percorn, entitled ‘“‘The Last of the Hay,” 
deserves notice fer its broad and harmoni- 
ous treatmant. 

In marine subjects Mr. Hook, as usual 
takes the lead. He exhibits four of his 
charming coast scenes, bright and breezy as 
ever, the exauisite greens of the sea con- 
trastedl with the ruddy complexions of his 
sturdy peasant children. Mr. Brett and Mr. 
Henry Moore also exhibit fine sea-pieces in 
their accustomed styles. 

One of the most admirable pieces of paint- 
ing in the exhibition is M. Géréme’s “ Le 
Barde Noir,” a small picture representing 
an African musician, of a warm black com- 
plexion, sitting, wrapped in loose orange- 
pink drapery, on the grouud, with his back 
to a wall of blue tiles. The picture is fin- 
ished with delicag and minuteness, and the 
coloring, especially of the blue tiles, is very 
beautiful. Among other examples of genre- 
painting Mr. Luke Fildes’s pretty ‘‘ School- 
girl” is worthy of particular notijge. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s name occurs, as usual, 
in the list of members and associates who 
do not exhibit. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Science. 


THE immense empire of Brazil still con- 
tains large tracts of unsettled and practi- 
cally unexplored territory. Sucha region 
is the valley of the Rio Doce, concerning 
which Mr. W. 1. Steains recently spoke be- 
fore the Royal Geographical Society. The 
precious metals were the bait which lured 
the adventurous Spaviards and Portuguese 
far into the interior wilds of South Ameri- 
ca, and the want of these metals (so far as 
known) seems to bave been the cause 
whieh left the fertile and richly wooded 
valley of the Doce in the possession of the 
savage Botocudo. Svuuth of the Amazon’s 
valley, Brazil has a coast range comparable 





subdivision of these coast mountains, 
known as the Serra da Mantiqueira, runs 
northeast and southwest parallel to the 
coast near the latitude of the tropic of 
Capricorn. The loftiest peak of this range, 
known as Itatiaia-assu (10,040 feet) is the 
highest known mountain in Brazil. From 
the Serra da Mantiqueira the coast range 
is continued northward by the Serra dos 
Aimores. The Doce is formed hy several 
streams which descend from the northern 
peak of the Serra da Mantiqueira, is join- 
ed by several tributaries on both banks, 
and, after a course of some 450 miles, 
enters the ocean at about 79°, 40° 
south latitude. It thus passes through two 
provinces, the interior mining province of 
Minas Geraes, and the coast province of 
Espirito Santo. A hundred species of 
valuable timber-trees, line the banks of the 
Rio Doce, and extend in unbroken forests 
up its tributaries, yet there are but three 
settlements along the entire line of the 
main river, viz., Linhares and Gredudu, in 
the coast province, east of the Serra dos 
Aimores, and Figuiera, in Minas Geraes. 
None of these are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The forested lowland east of the Serra 
dos Aimores slopes gradually upwards toa 
hight of 900 feet, and resolves itself near 
the coast into a stretch of alluvial ground 
about which are scattered small and usually 
shallow lakes connected by long wind- 
ing streams. The largest of these, the 
Zagoa Tuparana, is a rather deep lagoon 
eighteen miles long, fed by the Rio 
San Jose, which flows through unexplored 
districts inhabited by wild Indians, and 
connected with the Doce by a tortuous 
valloe. The Doce is navigable for about 
120 miles, as far as the Porto de Souza, 
where occur the first of the series of rapids 
which obstruct its upper course. The un- 
tamed Botocudo, and the wart of com- 
munication with the outer world, are the 
barriers to the colonization of this fertile 
region which, as soasallibe by Mr. Steains, 
whose explorations have brought it before 
the notice of that part of the civilized world 
which is not Brazilian, ‘‘ formsa great gapin 
the wall of civilization that has been slowly 
reared along the 4,900 miles of the Brazilian 
seaboard.”’ To the north lies Bahia, to the 
south, on the opposite slope of the Serra da 
Mantigueira, is Rio Janeiro. Yet, with 
two large centers of trade in comparative 
proximity, and with all the requisites of a 
gvod port at its own mouth, the Doce is sel- 
dom entered by a trading vessel, tho now 
and then a barque may come in quest of 
rosewood. Soon after the late civil war, an 
attempt was made at colonization from the 
Southern States, but the colonists failed to 
gather the fortunes they expected, and all 
but four or five have returned disgusted. 
The much-dreaded Botocudos of this dis- 
trict are by Mr. Steains estimated as not 
more than 7,000 in number, and would soon 
be tamed or swept away were colonization 
to commence in earnests These Indians re- 
ceived their name from the Portuguese 
on account of the botoque or lip-ornament, 
which is inserted in a slit made in the under- 
lip, and is from time to time replaced by a 
larger, until it reaches a diameter of three 
inches. The incision is made when the In- 
dian is three or four years old. At the pres- 
ent time the botoque is worn only by the 
older members of the tribe. The Botocudos 
are rather short, broad-chested, have small 
extremities, wear no clothing of any kind, 
and still, to some extent, keep up cannibal 
practices. The men do the hunting and 
fishing, but the chief sustenance of the tribe 
is derived from thé nuts of two or three 


species of palm, the gathering of which, 
together with the hard labor generally, 
falls to the lot of the women. The custom 
of wearing a \ip-ornament is not confined 
to the Botocudos; it occurs also in Alaska 
and can be traced from thence, with few 
breaks, along the west coast of both Ameri- 
cas and round Cape Hern to Brazil. 


.... The suggestion has been made in years 
past that the Enaliosaurs of the Jura were 
viviparous, because the bones of smaller in- 
dividuals had been found within the skele- 
tonsof larger ones. Those who denied the 
inference that the inside skeletons were 
foetal claimed that the adults devoured 
their own young for food. The question 
seems to be finally answered by the discov- 
ery ofa phosphatized nodule at Whitby, in 
England, and described by Prof. H. G. Seely 
in alate number of the Geological Maga- 
zine. The flesh has been mineralized as well 
as the bones, and it is hence easy to recognize 
the foetal character of the individuals. The 
remains of seven different embryos are thus 


clearly seen in one nodule. The creatures 
are siosauri, and it seems proved also 
that several were produced at one birth. It 
cannot be said, therefore, that mammals 
alone are viviparous in gestation; since these 
ancient reptiles brought forth their young 
alive, and the same fact has long been 
known in respect to certain fishes off the 





Personalities. 


As an instance of the utter misman- 
agement and ignorance of public officials in 
Morocco, it is told that lately Mr. Cobb, an 
American citizen, wanted to put up a flour 
millin the city. Fiour in Morocco had al- 
ways been ground by hand, and the Sultan 
wouldn’t let him build a mill to overturn 
this custom. He wrote to the American 
Consul, and got back a formal note, saying 
that if the Sultan wouldn’t give him per- 
mission he couldn’t build the mill, and that 
was alt there was about it. Mr. Cobb, there 
upon,daringly took this letter (with the arms 
and seal of the United States conspicuous 
upon it) to the Morocco authorities, told them 
it was an order for him togoahead and build 
his mill, and wanted to know what they 
proposed todo aboutit. They couldn’t read 
the note, but they saw the seal and arms, 
and said that they supposed that rather 
than have war they would let him go ahead. 
He “‘ went ahead,’”’ and now the Sultan’s 
corn is ground at Mr. Cobb’s mill. 





....At a meeting of literary men and jour- 
nalists recently called together in Paris by 
M. Paul Meurice, there were read a number 
of posthumous poems by Victor Hugo, 
which are to be published in two volumes. 
Messrs. Mounet-Sully, of the Theatre Fran- 
cais, St. Germain, of the Gymnase, and 
Porel, Manager of the Odéon, and M. Paul 
Meurice and M. Auguste Vacquerie, the 
two literary executors of Victor Hugo, read 
in succession passages of the poems, which 
are very numerous. They were written 
during a period which extended from 1837 
to 1880. 


....Mr. Lewis G. Clark, the George Harris 
of “‘Unele Tom’s Cabin,” is said, by The 
Minneapolis Journal, to be on exhibition at 
a museum at that place. Speaking of the 
author who made him famous, he said: “In 
1844 I went to Portsmouth, and it was there 
that I first met Mrs. Stowe. She would 
talk to me for hours about life among the 
slaves, and each day she would write down 
what I had told her. I can say, without 
vanity, that had it not been for me, ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ’ would never have been writ- 
ten. Nearly all the incidents in the book I 
told her.”’ 


...-In charging a jury in Philadelphia 
the other day, Judge Biddle said: ‘‘ The his- 
tory of public morality in regard to lotter- 
ies is quite curious. I have a lottery ticket 
issued as far back as 1761, to aid in building 
a church at Oxford, afterward presided 
over by a brother of President Buchanan. 
At the present day lotteries are held only 
by two classes of people—very religious peo- 
ple and very bad people; and, strange to 
say, the most difficult thing is to eradicate 
them among the first-named class.” 


....The generai jollity at a wedding in 
Ajaccio, Corsica, was disturbed the other 
day by the appearance of two gendarmes who 
stopped a dance and insisted upon arresting 
one of the dancers, a young woman. She 
tried to escape and then drew a pistol, but 
one of the officers shot her, and then it was 
found out, tothe general horror, that she 
was Camillo Nicolia the noted bandit—and 
no woman at all! 


....In distinction from those military 
sovereigns who affect variety in their war- 
like gear, the late Emperor William only 
used two swords and one saber throughout 
his long fighting career. The first sword 
was his boyish weapon, carried from 1810 to 
1834, the second was a present from the Czar 
Nicholas, which served him from 1834 to the 
time of the war with Austria in 1866., 


....Mrs. Azubah F. Ryder, of Orrington, 
Me., whois 104 years old, was one of sixteen 
girls toscatter flowers in the open grave ata 


memorial service of George Washington. 
She has a large correspondence with persons 
all over the United States. 


....The King of Spain, it would seem, is 
no more master of Spanish etiquette than 


any other youngster of two years. He fell 
asleep the other day in the midst of a re- 
— given him by his subjects at Barce- 
ona. 


...-Paris is talking about erecting a mon- 
ument to Jacques Daviel, the first oculist 
to practice excision of the cataract. He de- 


scribed his method in a pee which he read 
before the Academy of Surgery on the 16th 
of November, 1752. 


....Ex-Governor Berry, of New Hamp- 


shire, who is now in his ninety-second year, 
organized the first temperance society in 
that state, at Hebron, sixty-two years ago. 


.... Lord Stanley, the newly sworn-in Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, is said to be very 
demoeratic in his manners. 

.... Stonewall Jackson’s statue in Lexing- 
ton, Va, will be made by Edward 8. Valen- 
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Pebbles. 


“WHAT have you got in the 
oranges?” ‘‘Only round ones, sir.”—Pyey 





--.-A small boy, required to write a 
tence containing the word “hominy,” pro- 
duced the following: ‘ Hominy Tarbles 
have you ?’—Boston Transcript, 


....Bobby: ‘* What are the Wages of sin. 
Pa?’ Father: ‘‘ Depends on the locality 
In Washington they’ll average about five 
thousand a year.”’—Tezxas Siftings, 


....Dealer: “That hat’s worth two dol. 
lars and a half, but [ will let You, as » 
friend, have it for two dollars,” 

“All right; but say, the fifty cents goes 
with the hat, don’t it.”—Life. 


.... Mistress of the house: “ Did you tel} 
the lady I was out, Blivins ?” Brin. 
“ Yis, mum.”’ ‘‘Didshe seem to doubt it pr 
“No, mum; she said she knew you wasn't” 
—Texas Siftings. 


.-..Small brother: *‘ And, Jack, I heard 
Pa say that if you didn’t graduate this year 
he’d make it hot for you.” Jack 
(dropped three years): “‘ It’s strange, Bobbie 
my boy, what a difference in temperatu 
that one degree does make.” — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


....The Boston Herald, saying that there 
arrived in New York from Europe, My 
jor-General ‘Sir John C. McNeill, V.CK. 
C.B., C.M.G., Equerry to H. M, 
Victoria, and Gen. Sir Donald 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, C.LE., adds that 
they left the rest of the alphabet behing 
them, including their H’s. 


....An old geologist pursuing his investi. 
gations among the rocks and ledges of 
country town was much annoyed by the 
wicked boys who threw stones at him. fe 
merely picked up the missiles, and, & 
amining them, philosophically remarked: 
“That is not gneiss,” and then wento 
with his work.’’—Exchange. 


...‘‘ What do you want °” exclaimedthe 
woman of the house, angrily, as she fed 
the tramp at the kitchen door, “ treakinh 
or work ?”’ “Both, ma’am,” said t 
wayfarer, timidly. “Eat that,” sald th” 
woman, sternly, placing a biscuit ands © 
piece of steak before him, “and youyil | 
have both.” The meal had been prepand 
by her daughter, who was teaching a cok 
ing school in the city.— Burdette. ° 


...."‘ Vat is your professin, my vrendt?” 
asked a jeweler of a prospective customer. 
“T am a musician,’’ was the reply. “A 
musician. Ah, my tear sir, dot vatehis. 
shust vat you vant in your bisnis. Dotwas. 
der fery ding for a musician. I don't se 
how you haf got along so vell midout it all 
dis time.” ‘I don’t see what good the olé 
watch is to a musician.” ‘* You don't! Val, 
you yust wait and see vat perfect time dot 
vatch keeps. Perfect time, und all you've 
got to do in your bisnis is shust to look oud 
for dertune.’”’—Merchant Traveller. 


....[t was at one of our Boston schools 
and the question was arithmetical, some 
thing like this: ‘If seventeen men can dos 
piece of work in one week, how many m@ 
would be required to do it in three weeks!” 
Up went a hand. “ Well,” said the teacheh 
‘*Five men and a boy fourteen years old.” 
“How do you make that out ?” asked the 
teacher, endeavoring to suppress & sale. 
“It would take one-third as many m@ 
One-third of seventeen is five and t 
thirds.” ‘But where does the boy com 
in?” “A person is not a man until bel 
twenty-one. Two-thirds of twenty-one 
fourteen. It would take, therefore, fv’ 
men and a fourteen-year-old boy.” The 
teacher was more pleased with the youth's 
legic than his arithmetic, but he made no 
sign.— Boston Transcript. 


.... When Lafayette was last in this cou” 
try, receiving ovations wherever he went, 
he was entertained nowhere with more & 
dent devotion than in New Orleans. He 
was formally received in the old ) 
building situated on Place d’Armes (now 
Jackson Square), north of the cathedral. 
He was very affable, and particularly agtee 
able to young men. Illustrative of his 
happy faculty of making himself popular 
by being, in a social way, “ all things tO 
men,” the following may be pertinent: 
young Creole gentlemen were suceen 
introduced to him. ‘‘Are you mari 
asked the Marquis of the first. “I am, Gem . 
eral,” was the reply. ‘Happy man! happF 
man!” said Lafayette, warmly pressing 2 — 
youthful Benedict’s hand. The poor 
made negative answer to thesame qu ; 
“Lucky dog! lucky dog!” said ‘ 
patting the bachelor on ‘ 
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School and College. 


{HE commencement exercises of Johns 
Hopkins University were held on June 
uth. The degree of doctor of philosophy 
was conferred upon William Muss Arnott, 
of Baltimore; Philip Wheelock Ayres, of 
Illinois; Louis bell, of Baltimore; Benjamin 
Lester Bowen, of New York; Richard 
Eugene Burton, of Connecticut; William 
Henry Burnham, of New Hampshire; John 
Pendleton Campbell, of Baltimore; Robert 
Orlando Graham, of Pennsylvania; Eras- 
mus Haworth, of Iowa; Francis Hobart 
Herrick, of New Hampshire; William Her- 
pert Hobbs, of Massachusetts; Joseph Hoe- 
ing Kastle, of Kentucky; Andrew Cooper 
Lawson, of Canada; Felix Lengfeld, of Cal- 
ifornia; Archibald Byron Macallum, of 
Canada; John Ernst Matzke, of Baltimore; 
Thomas McCabe, of New York; Yuzero 
Motora, of Japan; Julius Nelson, of Wis- 
eonsin; George Thomas White Patrick, of 
jowa: Edmund Clark Sanford, of California; 
Henry Tabor, of New York; Amos Griswold 
Warner, of Nebraska; John Roof Wight- 
man, of Canada; Henry Van Peters Wilson, 
of Baltimore; Thomas Kimber Worthing- 
ton, of Baltimore; George Henry Harold 
Ballard, of Baltimore; Edward Ambrose 
Bechtel, of Colorado; James William Black, 
of Baltimore; Charles Pliny Bingham, of 
Baltimore: William Bromwell, of Port 
Deposit; Hamilton McFarland Brown, of 
Baltimore; Arthur Lee Browne, of Balti- 
more; Charles Hamilton Carey, of Balti- 
more; John Broughton Daish, of Washing- 
tom, D.C ; William Levering Devries, of 
Baltimore; Gustav Edward Gieske, of Ca- 
tonsville; Raleigh Colston Gildersleeve, 
of Baltimore; Harris Hancock, of Vir- 
ginia; William Augustine Jones, of 
Alabama; Walter Jones, of Baltimore; 
Arthur Lincoln Lamb, of Baltimore; 
Charles Day Lanier, of McDonogh; 
John Bright Macauley, of Washington, 
D. C.; William Howard Miller, of Baltimore; 
George Neville Moore, of Washington, D.C.; 
Harry O’Donovan, of Baltimore; Frank 
Eugene Reader, of Pennsylvania; Louis 
Rettger, of Indiana; David Ellsworth Rob- 
erts, of Baltimore, Lessing Rosenthal, of 
Illinois; Charles Edmunds Simon, of Balti- 
more; Charles Keyhart Swartz, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Robert Melvin Tarleton, of Balti- 
more; Edward Lucas White, of Baltimore; 
John White, Jr., of Poolesville; Westel 
Woodbury Willoughby, of Virginia; Wil- 
liam Franklin Willoughby, of Virginia; 
Charles Collier Holden, of Elliott City. Cer- 
tifieates of proficiency in applied electricity 
were awarded to Cary Talcott Hutchinson, 
Ph.B., Washington University,1886, of Mis- 
souri; Joseph Lee Jayne, United States Naval 
Academy, 1882, ensign United States Navy ; 
Henry Hazlehurst Wiegand, A. B., Johns 
Hopkins University, 1885, of Baltimere; Gil- 
bert Wilkes, United States Naval Acade ny, 
1881, ensign United States Navy. Univer 
versity scholarships yielding $200, but not 
free tuition, were bestowed upon William 
Howard Miller, of Baltimore; Frank Eugene 
Reader, of Pennsylvania; James William 
Black, of Baltimore; William Levering 
Devries, of Baltimore; Louis Rettger, of 
Indiana; Walter Jones, of Baltimore; 
Raleigh Colston Gildersleeve, of Baltimore; 
Charles Edmund Simon, of Baltimore; John 
Broughton Daish, of Washington, D.C.,and 
William Franklin Willoughby,of Virginia. 
The Bruce fellowship, yielding the income 
from an endowment of $10,000, was awarded 
toHenry Van Peters Wilson, of Baltimore. 
The following received fellowship appoint- 
Mentsfor the ensuing year: Charles Mc- 
lean Andrews, of Wethersfield, Conn; 
Frank Wilson Blackman, of San José, Cal.; 
Charles Austin Borst, of Clinton, N. Y.; 
William Merriam Burton, of Collamer, 
Ohio; Morgan Callaway, Jr., of Oxford, 
Ga.; Charles Hiram Chapman, of Viroqua, 
Wis.; Edwin Whitfield Fay, of Baton 
Rouge, La.; Adam Capen Gill, of North- 
ampton, Mass.; Joseph Harvy, of Pyles- 
Ville; James Taft Hatfield, of Evanston, 
lll; Clifton Fremont Hodge, of Ripon, 
Wis.; Cary Talcott Hutchinson, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Alvin Frank Linn, of Spring- 
field, Ohio; Thomas Logie, of London, Ont.; 
Alfred Edward Thayer, of Yonkers, N. Y.; 
James Starr Trueman, of St. John, and 
Shozaburo Watase, of Tokio, Japan. 


---.The 134th annual commencement of 
Columbia College occurred on June 13th, 
Dr. Drisler presided and read President 
Barnard’s farewell address, The degree of 
bachelor of arts was conferred upon forty- 
eight young men and upon one young 
woman, Miss A. L. Pond, the first woman 
to receive this degree from Columbia. She 
was warmly cheered and applauded as she 
advanced to accept the sheepskin. The de- 
Sree of engineer of mines was conferred 


metallurgical engineer upon two; bachelor 
of philosophy upon twenty-seven; master of 
arts upon twenty-five; doctor of philosophy 
upon nine. The only honorary degree con- 
ferred was that of doctor of letters upon 
Charles Eliot Norton, professor of the His- 
tory of Art in Harvard University. The 
prize lectureship in the School of Political 
science was awarded to Dr. A. C. Bernheim. 
The commencement of the Law School was 
held in the evening, 146 students receiving 
the degree of bachelor of laws. Three prizes 
were awarded in the department of Munici- 
pal Law, the award being based partly upon 
the excellence of a written essay upon a 
special subject, and partly upon the excel- 
lence of a written examination upon a large 
variety of legal questions. The awards 
were made by Dr. Drisler as follows: First 
prize ($250), William A Moore; second prize 
($150), Frederick R. Kellogg; third prize 
($100) Henry Galey. The prize of $150 in 
Constitutional History and Constitutional 
Law was awarded to Henry C. Charpiot. 


....The University of uhe City of New 
York held its commencement on June 14th. 
Vice-Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken pre- 
sided. He announced that $10,000 had been 
paid in toward the endowment of a chair 
of history and political science, and that 
a woman for the first time had applied for 
admission to the graduate department. 
The applicatiop is under consideration. 
The following degrees were conferred: bach- 
elor of arts upon ten; bachelor of science 
upon twelve ; diploma of civil engineering 
upon eight ; master of arts upon two; mas- 
ter of science upon two; doctor of philoso- 
phy upon seven; doctor of medicine upon 
eleven. The following honorary degrees 
were conferred : on the Rev. David Gregg, of 
the Park Church, Boston; the Rev. W. W. 
Atterbury, secretary of the Sabbath Com- 
mittee of New York; and the Rev. John 
Reid, of Yonkers, of the class of ’70, of the 
University of the City of New York, the de- 


gree of D.D.; on Dr. E. A. Johnson, for fifty 
years professor in the University, the degree 


of L.H.D.; the Rev. Dr. W. T.§Gibson, of 
Utica, editor of The Church Eclectic, the 
degree of LL.D. 


....Bryn Mawr College closed its third 
academic year on the 8th instant, with 
private exercises connected with the con- 
ferring of degrees upon two candidates, one 
of whom received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, the other that of bachelor of 
arts. There has been an attendance of 
eighty-one students during the past year, 
of whom nine have been graduates. The 
Faculty has been enlarged for the coming 
year by the addition of Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Ph.D., as Associate in Greek and 
Latin; James Harkness, B.A., of Cam- 
bridge, England, as Associate in Mathemat- 
ics; Williston Walker, B.A., Associate in 
History; and Mary Gwinn, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate in English. Four Fellowships have 
been awarded for the year 1888-89. 


....Among the distinguished foreigners 
honored with degrees by the University of 
Bologna last week were Mr. Gladstone, 
whose name was greeted with special ap- 
plause, Professor Mommsen, Professor Hux- 
ley, Professor Lowell, Herbert Spencer, Sir 
William Thompson, Professor von Hoff- 
mann, Professor Pasteur, M. Renan, Pro- 
fessor Boissier, Professor Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Professor Jebb, Professor Muir, Professor 
Max Miiller, Professor Erskine Holland, 
David Dudley Field, Profes or James Lori- 
mer, Sir Spencer Wells, Dr. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell, Professor Cayley, Professor Adams, and 
Professor Agassiz. 

....The following honorary degrees were 
conferred by Hanover College at its com- 
mencement: LL.D. upon John DeWitt, D. 
D., of the McCormick Theological Semina- 
ry, of Chicago, and John M. Butler, Esq., of 
Indianapolis; D.D. upon the Rev. J. A. 
Rondthaler, of Indianapolis, the Rev. J. W. 


Closkey. of New Albany, and the Rev. R. H. 
Leonard, of Cincinnati; and Ph.D. upon 
Professor A. C. Goodwin, of Kentucky, and 
EF. Walker, M. D., of Evansville. 


.... The commencement exercises of Vas- 
sar College were held on June 13th. Thirty- 


six young women were graduated. Dr. 
Taylor, the President of the college, an- 
nounced that the preparatory department 
had been abolished. 


....[The commencement exercises of 
Franklin and Marshall Colleze were held 


on June 14th. Degrees were conferred on 
seventeen graduates. Dr. T. G. Apple, the 
President of the college, has resigned. 


...-Dr. Newton Bateman, for thirteen 


years President of Knox College, has pre- 


sented his resignation to the Board of Trus- 
tees, to take effect July Ist. His health has 
been failing. 


....At the commencement exercises of 
Stevens Institute, at Hoboken, N. J., last 





Upon five; civil engineer upon thirteen; 


Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Two monuments were dedicated at 
Brooklyn, Conn., on Thursday of last week. 
The first was a bronze equestrian statue of 
General Israel Putnam and was the gift of 
the state, costing about $10,000. President 
Dwight, of Yale University, whose grand- 
father wrote the inscription on Putnam’s 
gravestone, opened the ceremonies of dedi- 
cation with prayer, Governor Lounsberry 
accepted the statue for the state, Prof. 
Charles F. Johnson, of Trinity College, 
read a poem, and Henry C. Robinson, of 
Hartford, delivered an oration. The mili- 
tary exercises were participated in by the 
3d Regiment, C. N. G.; Putnam Phalanx, 
of Hartford; Governor’s Foot Guards, 
members of the G. A. R,, Montgomery Ri- 
fles, of Boston; Roxbury Artillery, Provi- 
dence Light Infantry, Bristol Artillery and 
delegations from several regiments of New 
York The second monument was erected 
in memory of the soldiers of Brooklyn who 
fought for the Union and was the gift of 
Thomas 8S. Marlor. It consists of a bronze 
figure of a soldier, eight feet high, at pa- 
rade rest, standing on a granite shaft twen- 
ty-two feet high. Morgan G. Bulkeley, of 
Hartford, made the presentation address, 
and Chaplain Edward Anderson accepted 
the monument in the name of the town. 


..--The Tariff bill before the House of 
Representatives is to be laid aside for a 
time in order to take up the appropriation 
bills. The House on Thursday, in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, passed forty-five lines of 
the bill, or more than had been previously 
covered during the entire fortnight’s de- 
bate under the five-minute rule. The motion 
to strike tin plate from the free list was 
rejected, as was also another motion to 
limit the free plate to sizes not larger than 
four feet nor thicker than No. 26 guage. 
The paragraphs relating to glue and gela- 
tin were stricken out. Licorice juice was 
also stricken from the free list. Nitrate of 
soda was placed on the free list (a caucus 
amendment). 


....-The only important matters of do- 
mestic news during the past week have 
been in connection with the Chicago Con- 
vention, which meets this week. In another 
column is published our editorial corre- 
spondence from Chicago. 


....General Sheridan has improved 
slightly during the past week, but he is 
still low and by no means out of danger. 
The physicians, however, are hopeful. 





FOREIGN. 


Emperor Frederick, of Germany, died 
shortly after eleyen o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing of last week. At midnight the Emperor 
satfor half an hour in an arm-chair and 
took some nourishment. An hour after 
midnight the Empress dismissed the mem- 
bers of the [mperial family to their apart- 
ments, and prepared herself to pass the 
night-watch in aroom adjoining the sick 
chamber of the Emperor. Dr. Hovell shared 
in the vigil. At this time the Emperor was 
in full possession of his faeulties. Shortly 
after one o’clock he wroteon a slip of pa- 
per the following questions, which he 
handed to Dr. Hovell: ‘* How is my pulse?” 
“Are you satisfied with it?”? He then wrote 
something more, but retained the piece of 
paper in his hand after erasing the words. 
Between twoand three o’clock his breathing 
became terribly labored, and some moments 
of struggle would occur, alternating with 
spasms and great distress, as the hard fight 
with approaching death went on. By this 
the strength of the dying Emperor was seen 
to be waning. Assoon 4s it became evident 
that the end was near, the Empress caused 
the royal family to be summoned. At eight 
o’clock all gathered around the bedside. Dr. 
Koegel, Court Chaplain, who had been 
summoned by telegram from Ems, did not 
arrivein time toadminister the last sacra- 
ment. Dr. Persius therefore officiated in 
this ceremony. Pastor Rogge was also 
present in the death chamber. During the 
administering of the sacrament, and indeed, 
even to within fifteen minutes before his 
death, the Emperor appeared to be quite 
conscious. He showed by the expression of 
his eyes and by the movements of his eye- 
lids that he still recognized all who ap- 
proached the bedside, relatives and 
others He died without a_ struggle. 
Prince Bismarck did not go to Potsdam 
from Berlin until after the meeting of the 
Ministerial Council, where he formally an- 
nounced the decease of the Emperor. Sub- 
sequently at 1:40 o’clock Prince Bismarck 
and all the members of the Ministry, the 
aides-de-camp and the officers on duty in 





week, thirty-nine students received the de- 
gree of mechanical engineer. 


which the body was. The servants of the 
household and the soldiers of the Lehr Bat- 
talion were afterward allowed to enter, and 
they paid their last tribute of respect to 
their master. The Empress, overwhelmed 
with grief, withdrew to her apartments 
and was seen by no one. Thousands of 
people were admitted to view the body, 
which lay in’state on Sunday. At first 
there was opposition to a post-mortem ex- 
amination, but it was finally decided to 
hold one. It was confined to a dissection 
of the neck, larynx and lungs. In the 
larynx, which was found to have been de- 
stroyed by suppuration, was a cavity about 
the size of a clenched fist. Dr. Mackenzie 
says in his report: 

“In my opinion the disease from which the 
Emperor died was cancer. The morbid process 
probably commenced in the deepest tissues of 
the cartilaginous structures of the larynx, and 
they became affected at a very early date. The 
small growth which was present when I first 
made an examination was removed by me by 
several operations, and all the portions re- 
moved were submitted to Professor Virchow. 
He was unable to detect any evidence of the ex- 
istenve of cancer. The examinations made in 
the beginning of March by Professor Waldeyer 
led to the belief that cancer was thea present. 
Whether the disease was originally cancerous, 
or assumed a malignant character some months 
after its first appearance, it is impossible to 
state. The fact that perichondritis and caresis 
of the cartilages played an active and impor- 
tant part in the development of the disease 
doubtless largely contributed to make it impos- 
sible to form a decided opinion as to its nature 
till quite a recent date. 


To Dr. Mackenzie’s report Dr. 
adds the following: 
“In so far as my observations since last Au- 


gust permit me to form an opinion, I concur en- 
tirely in Dr. Mackenzie's view.” 


Hovell 


Frederick’s funeral took place Monday 
morning at ten o’clock, the services being 
held in Friedenskirche and conducted by 
Chaplain Koegel. Frederick’s eldest :on 
William, who becomes Emperor under the 
title of William II, issued the following 
general order to the army on Saturday: 


“ While the army has only just discarded the 
outward signs of mourning for the Emperor- 
King, William I., my deeply revered grand- 
father, whose memory will ever live in all 
hearts, it has suffered afresh and heavy blow 
by the death of my dear and warmly loved 
father. This is, indeed, a serious and sorrow- 
ful time, in which God’s decree places me at the 
head of the army. It is from a deeply moved 
heart I address my first words to my army, but 
the confidence with which I step into the place 
to which God’s will calls me is immovably 
strong, for I know what sense of honor and duty 
my glorious ancestors have implanted in the 
army, and [ know in how great a measure this 
feeling has at all times been manifested in the 
army. 

“A firm and inviolable attachment tothe war 
lord is an inheritance handed down from father 
to son, from generation to generation, and in 
the same way I refer you to my grandfather 
who stands fresh in all your memories as the 
personification of the glorious and venerable 
war lord, such as could not be more finely con- 
ceived or in a form more speaking to the heart. 
I refer you to my beloved father, who as Crown 
Prince already won a place Of honor in thean- 
nals of the army, and toa long line of glorious 


ancestors whose names shine brightly in history, 
and whose hearts beat warmly for the army. 

“Thus we belong to each other—I and the 
army. Thus we were born one for another and 
thus we will stand together in an indissoluble 
bond, in peace or storm, as God may will it. 

“You will now take to me the oath of fidelity 
and obedience, and I swear ever to remember 
that the eyes of my ancestors look down upon 
me from the other world and that I shall one 
day have to render an account tothemof the 
glory and honor of thearmy. WILLIAM. 
“ Dated, FRIEDRICHSKRON.”’ 


The following order to the navy was also 
issued: 

“T have to inform the navy, with a deeply 
moved heart, that my beloved father, the Em- 
peror of Germany and.King of Prussia, Fred- 
erick ITI, has departed this life efully in the 
Lord, and I, stepping into the place assigned me 
by God's will, have assumed the government of 
the land falling to me by hereditary right, and 
therewith alsothe chief command of the Bevy. 
It is indeed a profoundly grave period in whic 
I address my first words to the navy, which has 
only just ceased wearing the outward signs of 
mourning for my ever-to-be-remembered and 
beloved grandfather, Emperor William 1, who 
only last year, during his presence at Kiel, ex- 

in the warmest works the lively satis- 
Faction at and cagnecesin® of the development 
of the navy under his glorious government, 
The flags are already lowered for m 
beloved father. who ro greatly rejoice 


much- 
at and 
took so strong an interest in the growth and 
progressof the navy. Yet a time of deep and 
sincere mourning chastises and fortifies men’s 
hearts. Thus we shall look confidently to the 
future, faithfully preserving in our hearts the 
memory of my grandfather and father. 
*The navy knows that it not only gives me 
t joy to belong to it by an external bond, 
but that since my earliest youth a warm and 
lively interest has, in complete sympathy with 
my dear brother, Prince Henry, united me with 
the navy. I have learned to appreciate the 
high sense of honor and faithful fulfillment of 
duty prevailing in the navy. I know that every 
member of the navy is prepared joyfully to give 
his life forthe honor of the German flag where- 
ever he ma . Thus, in this sad bour I can 
say with all confidence: We shall stand to- 
gether firmly and surely, in good and evil days, 
in storm and sunshine, ever remembering the 
glory of the German Fatherland, and ever pre- 
pared te shed our heart’s blood fOr the honor of 
he German flag. In this God's blowing will be 
LLL 





the Palace were admitted to the room in 


us. 
* Datei, FRIEDRICHSKRON.” 
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THE SITUATION AT CHICAGO. 


UNCERTAINTY is the word that best de- 
scribes the situation at Chicago on Mon- 
day, the day before the opening of the 
National Republican Convention. Of the 
many names canvassed for the candidacy, 
no one can even say which is most likely 
to be selected for the first place on the 
ticket. Political prophets never had a 
more difficult task to forecast results, and 
yet the probability of dark horses was 
never, perhaps, more remote. 

The one thing that is certain, and it is 
most reassuring, is, that a finer list of 
candidates never contended for a Presi- 
dential nomination. Not one of the half- 
dozen most prominent candidates for the 
nomination, among whom we do not of 
course include Mr. Blaine, is objection- 
able in point of personal character or 
record. The question most discussed is 
that of availability, and when this is sat- 
isfactorily settled, the Convention will 
have in any one of the gentlemen referred 
to a candidate worthy of the suffrage of 
the people and worthy to sit in the chair 
honored by Washington and Lincoln, and 
our later Republican Presidents. This is 
a matter on which the nation no less 
than the Republicnn Party is to be con- 
gratulated. It is good to have a man 
whose candidacy suggests no objections 
of a personal character. It leaves oppor- 
tunity for a canvass of principles instead 
of persons. 


politically speaking, a possibility at Chi- 
cago. Some of his followers are making 
a good deal of noise, but they get little 
countenance from the men who have the 
power of directing the choice of the Con- 
vention. Mr. Blaine’s most trusted ad- 
visers deprecate the foolish purpose of the 
Pacific coast delegates to put him innom- 
ination. It is hardly possible to stampede 
the Convention for him. 

The uncertainty as to Mr. Depew’s can- 
didacy was a feature of the canvass until 
Monday when it was decided that his 
name should go before the Convention. 
This fact, however, only adds to the gen- 
eral uncertainty as to the final choice of 
the Convention. He is to besupported by 
the New York delegation, and will have 
many other votes from the East. 
Whether the delegations from the Gran- 
ger states will support him remains to be 
seen. He appears to be a formidable can- 
didate. 

Senator Sherman's chances are thought 
by some to be improved by Mr. Depew’s 
candidacy. If the opposition to the latter 
should become marked, notwithstanding 
the united voice of New York in his favor, 
concentration on some of the Western 
candidates would follow as a matter of 
course. In this event Mr. Sherman 
might be the fortunate man or some one 
of the other candidates, or possibly a 
dark horse. 

The canvass for the ticket overshadows 

at present the question of the character of 
the platform to be adopted One thing, 
however, is assured, and that is, the pro- 
tection issue will be shaped as definitely 
as language will permit. The prospect of 
a strong anti-saloon plank is good, a large 
delegation of anti-saloon Republicans be- 
ing in attendance to urge this vital mat- 
ter upon the attention of delegates and 
especially upon the platform committee. 
Public interest in the Convention runs 
high. The attendance in Chicago is im- 
mense. Thousands upon thousands have 
crowded into the city from all parts of the 
country, and the Convention will be the 
largest and most enthusiastic ever held ia 
this country. Millions are anxiously 
awaiting the outcome. We trust it will be 
such as all good citizens can approve and 
ratify at the polls in November. 
The candidates for the Presidential 
nomination set a good example on Sun- 
day by going to church. Mr. Depew 
worshiped with the Presbyterians in 
Chicago; Senator Sherman heard a good 
Presbyterian sermon in Washington; Mr. 
Alger attended the Fort Street Presby- 
terian church in Detroit, and Mr, Harri- 
son heard a Presbyterian divine in Indi- 
anapolis. It was, as will be seen, a big 
day for the Presbyterians. 


- 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS. 





Last week we spoke of the necessity of 
endurance in the Christian life, in view of 
the discouragements which are sure to 
come, and the obstacles which the young 
convert is certain to meet on his way to 
Heaven. We desire to note some of the par- 
ticular things which tend to discourage 
him, unless he foresees and is prepared to 
meet them. Our Saviour once said:‘‘ These 
things have I spoken to you being yet 
present with you . . . that when itis 
come to pass ye might believe.” Om the 
same principle we speak of certain things 
that are sure to come to pass and certain 
to be a surprise to the young convert, 
and which, unless he understands and an- 
ticipates, will greatly discourage him. 

It is a sad thing to say, but the first dis- 
couragements which come to young Chris- 
tians are usually from older Christians. 
Every young convert is born in the poses- 
sion of simple faith. He usually takes 
God at his word, as a child believes what 
istold him. The outlook is all bright and 
fair. He is full of zeal and enthusiasm, 
and looks forward with confident joy to 
the end of his life. He does not doubt 
his conversion or the entire acceptance 
and forgiveness which he has found with 
Corist. Just at this point some cautious 
and conservative old Caristian, probably 
with the best of intentions, draws near, 
and after listening to his testimgqny will 
say: ‘‘ Now, my young brother, I would 





Itis quite evident that Mr. Blaine is not, 


better wait a while and see if your present 
feelings continue. You know that the 
Scripture says: ‘ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.’ I have 
known a great many young Christians to 
start out with the same confidence which 
you seem to have, who have yet within 
a few weeks lost their happy feelings and 
have turned aside to the world. I advise 
you to wait a while and see if you are go- 
ing to hold out.” The effect of this is at 
once to puta damper on the young 
ardor, which is always an evidence of the 
Spirit’s presence, and to suggest all kinds 
of doubts to the mind of the young convert, 
than which nothing could be worse for 
him. Instead he ought to be taught that 
God means what he says in his Word, and 
that if we have sincerely chosen Jesus 
Christ as our Saviour, and honestly given 
ourselves to him, we are saved from our 
sins and justified before God: an@ that God 
will keep his Word with us and ‘‘ keep us 
from falling and present us faultless before 
the presence of his glory with exceeding 
joy.” We caution the young Christian to 
look out for good old Mr. Cautious who 
may always be known by this sign: | e 
usually goes about with a big wet blanket 
in one hand and a bucket of cold water in 
the other, ready to envelop every young 
convert he meets with the one and to empty 
upon him the contents of the other. 

We were recently greatly edified by 
the reply of a little boy just converted 
and who had come with his father before 
the church committee. After relating in 
a very simple way his faith in Christ and 
his desire tolive for him hereafter, a good 
brother, of the type suggested above, put 
this question to the lad:‘‘ My boy, when 
your faith grows weak and your zeal for 
Christ grows cold what will you do then?” 
To which the little fellow promptly answer 
ed: ‘‘ [donot expect my faith to grow weak 
nor my zeal to grow cold; why should 
they ? I expect to love him more and serve 
him better every day.” It would be well 
if all young Christians could take an 
equally tirm and confident stand at the 
outset of their lives; and it would be better 
if older Christians instead of wet-blanket- 
ing the young omes would encourage them 
to expect great things from God and 
abundant grace to help them day by day 
and in every time of need. 

Another discouraging circumstance in 
the life of the young Christian will be 
from the number of cold-hearted and 
worldly Christians he will meet on his 
way. In his first and fresh faith and love 
his thought is only that of a consecrated 
and separated life. He will at once with- 
draw himself from many companionships 
and lay aside many practices, which if they 
are not absolutely sinful will seem to him 
to be at least hurtful and inconsistent. 
He will be surprised to find many church- 
members engaged in these very things 
with perfect composure, and in fact justi- 
fying them, and rather disposed to make 
light of our young Christian’s‘‘ puritanical 
notions.” He will miss many Christians 
from the prayer-meeting, not only occa- 
sionally but habitually, and will wonder 
after all if it is necessary to assemble 
together for prayer and mutual edifica- 
tion and help. He will hear of a great 
many Christians, old and young, who do 
not think the prayer-meeting worth while 
or who profess not to have time, or to be 
too tired or weary to attend such meet- 
ings, spending their evenings at the 
theaters, or atthe dance, or at some clubs 
or lodges, and generally living and acting 
not a whit different from other respectable 
worldlings; and this will cause him to 
wonder whether, after all, the Christian 
life is anything more than an ordinarily 
decent life, such as respectable sinners live, 
Between the gloomy austerity of some 
dear, good people, who never are sure 
whether they are Christians, and the 
worldly indifferent lives of many more, 
who seem to regard the Christian life as 
being little more than a loose attachment 
to a religious society, our young convert 
will find himself in much discouragement, 
unless he girds upon him the whole armor 
of God, and lives with his face toward the 
light. 

Then again, he will find it rather hard 
to make his way up-stream against the 





dvise you not to be too sure, You had 


current of the world, both as that current 


———=—=_ 
flows within the channel of his own life 
and in the broad stream of the great world 
around him. His way, that is, the way of 
faith and of consecration, is not the world’s 
way, and not many are walking in it 
How difficult it isto make one’s way up 
Broadway, for instance, at an hour of the 
day when the great bulk of people are com, 
ing downtown. Well the young Christian 
has toelbow his way up-stream against 
the current of the world which carries the 
mass of people down withit. If hestands 
still but for a moment he is apt to be swept 
from his footing and turned about and 
carried backward with the crowd. ¥ 

Occasionally he sees or hears of some 
high professor of religion who has been 
regarded a model Christian, going over- 
board, in some astonishing act of dis- 
honesty or immorality; and this informa- 
tion or sight will cause him to tremble and 
say: ‘‘ Can such things be? and if so what 
assurance have I that I will be kept from 
falling.” Atl these things call for courage, 
determination and persistency of faith. 
Yet let him not cast away his confidence 
or turn aside from his faith. 


- 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 








THE death of the Emperor Frederick 
William is one of those events which bring 
up the mystery of life and Providence in 
themost painful form. The more one’s 
heart is in the peace, happiness, good 
order and freedom of the world the harder 
such deaths are to be borne. They seem 
like returns to chaos, proclamations of 
pandemonium, reversals of the moral 
order, awful denials of the good man’s 
faith that ‘‘underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms” and that there is a ‘‘heart of 
good at the center of things evil.”” Blows 
like this fall most heavily on the broadest- 
hearted, most far-sighted, intelligent and 
philanthropic lovers of their kind; and 
certainly, since the fatal April day when 
Abraham Lincoln died, people of this 
class the world over, excepting possibly 
the unique Mayor of New York. haves aap 
no such disappointing of hope or trial of 
their faith in the righteous order of the 
world’s history as this killing frost that 
nipped the life of the Emperor Frederick. 

Intellectually we can make nothing of 
such events, and it is not worth while to 
try. Wecan only pass them over in 
devout submission to the Divine Gov- 
ernor whose ways are above us and be- 
yond us, and seein them solemn remind- 
ers of the awfulness of God’s laws*and of 
their administration. 

It is now more than twenty years since 
Unser Fritz became a household word 
around which the national love and pride 
of the German people revolved. The 
Frince who bure it proved himself every 
inch aman; but there never breathed a 
hero who carried his honors more meekly 
or who cared less to have them recugnized. 
In the marvelous seven days that ended 
in the Austrian rout at Kéniggratz, he 
made the heroic march through the 
mountains from Silesia. He was the 
soldier whose capture Chlum in the very 
heart of the Austrian position at K6énig- 
griitz decided the future of the second 
Waterloo of the century. But he let the 
honors go to Prince Frederick Charles and 
Von Moltke. it has taken the world all 
these years to find that he was the hero of 
Sedan and struck the first heavy blows 
which sent the French army reeling back 
from the frontier on the Rhine. But the 
soldier’s dream of glory and the conquer- 
or’sambition for power were alien to his 
nature, and through the *‘ blood and iron” 
policy in which the Empire was founded 


men of peace and the liberal party in Ger- 
many. Hisideas of constitutional govern- 
ment were far in advance of the court, and 
he was equipped marvellously in all direc- 
tions to give breadth and solidity to the 
imperial government by developing it in 
the line of popular confidence ard consti- 
tutional freedom. He was no sentimen- 
talist like his uncle, William the IVth, tho 
it is more than possible that the recollec- 
tion of that weak Prince’s first steps in 
the direction of freedom and their calam- 
itous collapse gave some color to the as- 
persion which the Junker party were only 





too willing to cast at Frederick I, 


and developed he stood as the hope of the’ 
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le. His relations with his wife 
» as ideal as those of Prince Albert of 


a d with her royal mother. 


3 in the circumstances of 
ee owed much to Prof. Ernst 
Cartsins, his tutor, and more to the 

jish heart, great good sense and 
pristian simplicity of his imperial con- 

When we overcome the first sense 
of the outward contrast between such a 
brilliant, knightly being and a plain, un- 
sdorned man like General Grant we 
nd a striking resemblance between the 

test soldier of his times and the 
Prince whose untimely death has thrown 
al] Germany into mourning. They were 
alike, too, in death and the causes which 
led to it, widely unlike as they were in 
thisthat one’s work was beginning and the 
other’s done. Nothing gives a better indi- 
cation of the moral nature of the man 
than his direction that he should be prayed 
forin the churehes not as ‘‘His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor Frederick,” but as 
“Thy servant the Emperor Frederick,” and 
his statement to Dr. Mackenzie that his 
jifehad been pure and faithful to his wife. 

All this has given him a hold on the 
hearts of the German people whieh will 
make Unser Fritz a name as undying in 
their histury as the Black Prince has in 
the English history. Herr von Puttkamer 
may come back and the Hanoverian 
fundsmay lie in the imperial treasury, 
but constitutional government in Ger- 
many has received a new development 
from Frederick which is wholly out of 
proportion to the length of his reign and 
isnot affected by the fact that the meas- 
ures on which he had set his heart have 
not yet been realized. 

Asfor the new Emperor it is too soon 
tovaticinate. The world has drawn the 
worst conclusions and cannot be blamed 
forapprehending that a young man who 
could think scorn of his own mother 
may not prove the best head for an em- 
pire boilimg over with socialism and rev- 
dlutionary dOctrines of all kinds. The 
first acts of the young Emperor, allow- 
ingfor a few bumptious expressious, have, 
however, been in the right direction. We 
await with anxiety some indications of 
hisattitude toward Austria, especially as 
his personal relations with that court 
were not good, and he is credited with 
his father’s weakness for Russia. 

Bismarck has, however, long stood to 
the young Emporer in the relation of a po- 
litical tutor, and there is good reason to 
believe that he will continue to shape the 
policy of the empire. While he does so 
there will be many aggressions on the 
rights of the citizen to deplore, and the 
army will continue to drain the resources 
ofthe people ; but there will be no break 
with Austria nor with Italy, and no seri- 
ousinterference with that natural devel- 
ment of autonomous states on the Dan- 
th which is gradually working out the 
natural solution of the Eastern question. 


C 





CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM. 





“Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
din thy sight,” said the great Teach- 
# of mankind at the conclusion of one of 
his addresses to God the Father. On an- 
other occasion, when overwhelmed with 
the terrible anguish of Gethsemane, and 
Paying, “ with strong crying and tears,” 
he said: “ Not my will, but thine be 
done,” He taught the world in the Lord’s 
Prayer to say; “* Thy will be done in 
‘arth as it is in Heaven.” Paul says: “‘And 
weknow that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them 
Who are the called acccording to his pur- 
Pose,” ‘These utterances, like many others 
Mthe Bible, assume that the will of God, 
% expressed in his moral and providential 

severnment, is absolutely perfect. 

€ highest and best reason of the race 

. that there is a God of infinite pow- 

» wisdom, goodness, holiness, justice 
and truth, who is ‘hot only the Creator of 
ot ines, but also the Supreme Ruler 
1S world and of all worlds, and 

‘ver all beings and events. The Bible 
hes the existence and government of 
Sch a God, and reason, when in its sober 
» Hever sees any occasion to dissent 
the truth of the teaching. So far 


er, 





from denying the doctrine, or wishing 
that it was otherwise, it rejoices in the 
truth, and is ever ready to say with Jesus, 
‘* Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” It isthe fool that saith in 
his heart, ‘‘ There is no God.” The fact 
that God either does athing himself or 
commands it to be done by others, is the 
best of all possible reasons for believing 
it to be right and the best thing to be done. 
We may not always understand how it is 
rightand best; and in order to have this 
faith, it is not necessary that we should 
have this understanding. It is enough to 
believe that God knows what is best, and 
trust his knowledge where ours fails. The 
revelations and assurances of his Word 
furnishan ampie basis for such trust at 
all times and in respect to all events, even 
if the processes and workings of his prov- 
idence seem to us mysterious and appar- 
ently adverse. No one, as to the details 
of his own life, ever knows beforehand 
what is really best for him; and no one is 
competent to say in respect to this or that 
event, that it wasa mistake, and thata 
different event would have been wiser and 
better, either for himself or the world. 
The providence of God is too large and 
complicated a scheme for man’s full com- 
prehension, especially for his criticism. It 
is not supposable that infinite knowledge 
and infinite goodness should ever make 
any mistakes, or need any apology for 
what they appoint or permit. 

The best philosophy for the soul 1s, 
then, that devout optimism of thought 
and feeling, which cheerfully accepts all 
the appointments of God’s providence, 
whether in themselves pleasant or pain- 
ful, in the firm belief that they are all 
wisely and well made, and admit of no 
improvement. Such optimism believes 
in the absolute and perfect government 
of God, as a fundamental postulate, and 
that underthis government all things are 
well ordered, alike in reference to the 
glory of God and the good of his moral 
creatures. The great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles was evidently a Christian optimist, 
and hence in respect to himself he was, as 
he declares, content in whatever situation 
he might be placed. It was enough for 
him to believe that all things were mov- 
ing forward in subordination to, and con- 
formity with, the plan of that great and 
good Being who sits on the throne of 
providence, and rules this world accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will, with- 
out any mistake, without any surprise or 
disappointment by the course of events, 
and without any after-thoughts by way of 
correction. His life in the outward sense 
was full of tempests and cross-winds; 
yet, from the day of his conversion to his 
last breathon earth, that life was one of 
serene and unshaken confidence in the 
God who presides over all things. He 
was perfectly satisfied to have God at 
the helm. We never hear any murmur- 
ing from his lips. His faith rose too high 
and was too strong for such marks of hu- 
man weakness. He was ‘‘strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.” 

One, in order to be a truly happy man, 
needs to be an optimist in the Pauline 
and Christian sense. The man who is 
constantly snarling at events, chafed by 
them, half-mad with the course of things, 
petulantly wondering why this is and 
that is, indirectly, if not directly, im- 
peaching God’s providence, and never 
really content with anything, is in a 
mood of mind and heart that will surely 
make him miserable. More than this is 
true, since his temper is out of harmony 
with the God who made him, and who, 
whether he likes it or not, will rule the 
world as he pleases, and will always 
please to rule it under the guidance of his 
own wisdom. He does not ask us fully to 
understand all that he does or permits; 
but he does ask and command us to ac- 
cept his appointments with devout sub- 
mission, and recognize him as the all- 
presiding and infinite Mind. 

‘*I do not see how this is best,” said a 
venerable woman when overwhelmed 
with affliction; ‘‘but I know that ‘it is 
best, and that God sees how it is best.” 
That woman was a Christian optimist. 
Her faith in God supplied her lack of 
knowledge. It is true that God often 





our faith to a severe test; and yet it is 
just as true that he “is his own inter- 
preter,” and will in due season ‘‘ make it 
plain.” Optimism, with God on the 
throne, is the true theory of life. The 
infidel, by the terms of his own condi- 
tion, can have no such theory. The Chris- 
tian should never be without it. 


te 


DR. PATTERSON ON REUNION. 








Dr. R. M. PATTERSON, who was one of 
the Committee of Conference of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church on Reun- 
ion with the South, writes in The Presby- 
terian Journal, of which he is editor, a 
denial of the fairness of our editorial 
statement of the action of the Assembly 
at Philadelphia on Reunion. 

If we represented it unfairly our read- 
ers had only to turn to Dr. McPherson’s 
admirable and impartial report on another 
page of the same issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to get the exact facts. We have read 
oyer our statement, and the contradic- 
tions of Dr. Patterson, and with all due 
regard for his knowledge and ability, for 
which we have great respect, we still 
think we were substantially right; and 
we are confirmed in that view by several 
commissioners who were present, whose 
opinion we have asked. 

We were technically in error, perhaps, 
in saying that the Assembly did not ‘‘ ac- 
cept” the report of the Committee of 
Conference. Of course they accepted it, 
but it was not adopted by the Assembly, 
and does not have its definite approval. 
It is a fact that the commissioners were 
by no means “all ready to swallow that 
committee's recommendation of color-line 
synods and presbyteries.” A large num- 
ber, notably what used to be called New 
School men, were opposed to it. The 
Assembly, as a whole, was not ready to 
adopt it, and did not do so. 

If Dr. Patterson will recall the proceed- 
ings of Friday afternoon he will see the 
proof of this. There was a motion to 
adopt the report of the Committee of Con- 
ference, color line and all. Dr. Kemp- 
shall moved to refer the whole matter to 
the Committee ‘‘ enlarged by an addition 
of six members.” He said plainly, as 
others did, that the old committee was 
not sufficiently representative; ‘‘ excel- 
lent,” etc., but too generally from the 
border line. Dr. Patterson will remember 
that he strongly objected, ina speech, to 
this disposition of: the matter.. The As- 
sembly knew that reunion was impossi- 
ble, and the majority, apparently, depre- 
cated speech making, or the mortgaging 
of future action. On motion of Governor 
Beaver ‘‘ the whole matter” was referred 
to another committee who reported the 
next morning, commending the faithful- 
ness of the old Committee, and expressing 
‘* approval of the general principles enun- 
ciated in the replies of the Committee” to 
the half-dozen different inquiries of the 
Southern brethren. They also declared 
that the most effective co-operation with 
the Southern Church ‘‘can be secured 
only by an organic union of the two 
Churches,” and referred the subject of co- 
operation by organic union, or otherwise, 
to the same old Committee enlarged, as 
Dr. Kempshall had at first moved, by the 
addition of six new members. This re- 
port was voted through witha rush. The 
Assembly was resolved to hear no more 
speeches on either side. The report does, 
in the generality of its language about 

‘‘general principles” squint toward an 
approval of the color-line proposition, we 
are-sorry to say; but the Assembly, by 
this action, refused to adopt, or be con- 
trolled by, the report of the former Com- 
mittee. The subject of organic union was 
recommitted, but to an enlarged commit- 
tee; and we suppose Dr. Patterson knows 
what is the reason, in parliamentary 
practice, for enlarging a committee. The 
old negotiations are thrown overboard, 
and they begin again, when they do he- 
gin, de novo. That is the capital fact. 
The difference between Dr. Patterson 
and us is this, that he, having been a 
member of the old Committee of Confer- 
ence, looks too fixedly on that approval 
of the “‘ general principles” of his com- 
mittee’s reply. We,on the other hand, 





‘*moves in a mysterious way,” and puts 


functory; as a necessary bit of politeness 
in getting rid of the report; and we look 
on what seem to us the capital facts that 
the report of the Committee of Confer- 
ence was not adopted, and that the whole 
subject of reunion or other methods of 
co-operation was referred to an enlarged 
committee. This view is confirmed by 
our correspondent, Dr. McPherson, and 
such commissions as we have consulted. 
It is also confirmed by the Philadelphia 
American, which says: 
“The Reunion-at-any-price party, led by 
Dr. R. M. Patterson, of Philadelphia, were 
by no means in control of the Assembly. 
Evidently the temper of the Assembly was 
opposed to any immediate action, and least 
of all for such concessions as the Commit- 
tee on Reunion had made in the matter of 
separate synods and presbyteries for the 
colored people. The utmost it could be got 
to do was to proceed with the negotiations, 
without expressing any approval of the 
answers made by Drs. Smith, Patterson 
and their associates onthe Committee. And 
it voted to add others to their number be- 
fore reintrusting the matter to their hands.”’ 
Dr. Patterson, who quotes the above, 
contradicts it, as he does our own com- 
ment. There was, he says, no “‘ Reunion- 
at-any-price party” in the Assembly. We 
only answer that if the price offered by 
the Committee of Conference, that of 
drawing a color line through the presby- 
teries and synods, which was every bit 
the Southern Committee asked in the first 
draft of their letter, does not justify the 
words ‘‘reunion at any price,” then we 
do not know what would. All that was 
asked was offered by the Committee. The 
Assembly did not accept the terms; and if 
we have any power of vaticination,or any 
reason to trust the sense of right and 
brotherhood in the Presbyterian Church 
of the North, it will never, never accept 
reunion on the price of recognizing a 
caste division to run through the Church. 
The new enlarged committee will have to 
consider new conditions. 

BY 


ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


It was well that so eloquent a man as 
the Hon. Henry C. Robinson, of Hartford, 
should be chosen to deliver the address of 
the day at the dedication, at Brooklyn, 
Conn., on last Thursday, of the mon- 
ument erected by the state to the 
memory of General Israel Putnam. We 
wish we could publish itin full, for it is 
such a noble tribute to the Revo- 
lutionary spirit and to the heroism of Is- 
rael Putnam as we would be glad to put 
before all our youth. “And very fitting 
was it that the opening prayer should be 
offered by the President of Yale College, 
grandson of that President of Yale College 
who wrote the inscription for the orig- 
inal tomb-stone which relic-hunters have 
carried almost clean away. And fitting was 
it that the Governor of the state should in 
eloquent language accept the monument 
for the whole state, and not for the town 
where it iserected; and that Verse should 
give her tribute, and that civic and mili- 
tary organizations from neighboring 
states, as well as from Connecticut, 
should send their delegates 10 honor this 
occasion. 

In an address some years ago before 
the Connecticut Historical Society, Dr. 
Horace Bushnell in most glowing eulogy 
depicted the character of Israel Putnam. 
He made him the hero and virtual com- 
mander at Bunker Hill, and concluded 
his address substantially as follows: 

“In view, therefore, of all this, our 
friends at Boston and Charleston must 
pardon me for saying that whenever I look 
at the noble and patriotic monument which 
crowns the field of Bunker Hill,I see i, 
tapering off into a good block of New Eng- 
land granite, which represents the old town 
of Pomfret.” 

Dr. Bushnell was right, and Governor 
Robinson is right in seeing a real indige- 
nous hero in the Pomfret farmer whose 
courage gilded the sunrise of our Revo- 
lutionary War, Mr. Ford is right in say- 
ing that General Putnam lacked not only 
the education but the constructive genius 
that must belong to a great commander, 
but he recognizes that this does not deny 
his heroism nor does it diminish his pop- 
ularity. The Wolf-Den story might be 
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venture. The man who struck the cap- 
turer of his friend dead with his old fusee 
under the walls of Crown Point, the man 
who was bound to the tree and made a 
target for Indian tomahawks, the man 
who fought the fire about the magazine 
for hours until but a board separated fire 
from powder, and who saved fort and 
magazine and garrison, with hands, face 
and legs blistered and burned, the man 
who learned war figl ting the Indians and 
French, and who was trusted as no other 
man was by Washington, until paralysis 
removed him from the field—he is a hero 
whose story will long stir brave blood. 
Governor Robinson says: 


‘ Putnam was not learned in martial lore, 
he was not a master of the alleged chess- 
board of war; he was not a combiner of great 
military causes to bring about great strategic 
results. Like Wayne and Arnold, 
he fought whatever was in front of him; 
battle-line, fortress, bushman, hostile boats, 
white man, black man, red man—if it hin- 
dered his cause, if it stayed his advance, it 
must go away or go down. He believed in 
hard pounding in attack, so did Wellington 
andGrant. He was fertile in plan within 
certain ranges, and could fight the fire of 
stratagem with the fire of counter-strata- 
gem. . .. 

‘Putnam was not a scholar; he knew 
nothing of the dead languages of Virgil and 
Herodotus, but he needed no pedagogue to 
translate for him the legend ‘“‘E pluribus 
unum,” nor clerkly minister to interpret 
for him the motto “Qui transtulit sus- 
tinet.”?” He was unfamiliar with the writ- 
ten philosophies of state-craft, but he knew 
that freemen were competent to make a 
state without the consent of a king. He 
knew nothing of navigation, but when duty 
called him to descend the rapids of the 
Hudson, he found a new course through 
boiling waves, and past sharp-edged rocks. 
He knew little about the scientific dis- 
tinction between original and reflected 
light, and he never heard of the spectro- 
scope, but he knew that the moonlight on 
the river was his ally to scourge the treach- 
erous Indians. He had never heard of evo- 
lution nor studied the birth of nations, but 
out of the travails of campaigns in Canada, 
and bitter suffering by Lake Champlain, by 
the stone walls of Lexington, and the hay- 
fence ramparts of Bunker Hill, he felt the 
certain birth of an independent nation at 
that early hour, when even the great Wash- 
ington and Adams only dared to hope fora 
better and more honorable dependence 
upon the mother country. The fibers of 
his being were neither by nature nor by 
culture delicate or refined, but his heart 
beat and his nerves thrilled witb a patriot- 
ism as pure and true es the onrushing 

waters of Niagara.’’ 

Putnam was a man of the people, with 
all the people’s courage and instinct for 
liberty. He deserves to be the popular 
hero of the last days of our colonial per- 
iod, which are heroic almost to the hight 
of legend. May his name be heldin honor 
as long as grass grows and stars shine. 


_ 
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THE CATHOLICS AND THE IN- 
DIANS. 





As long ago as last January we publish- 
ed the following in an article en the way 
the Roman Catholics had, under the pres- 
ent administration, come down like grass- 
hoppers on the Indian schools supported 
by the Government: 

‘* The Catholics of this country comprise 
from one-tenth to one-sixth of the popula- 
tion; the amount allowed to their boarding 
and day schools is 5544 per cent. of the total 
amount expended on these schools. 

‘The non-Catho'ic population of the 
country is from five-sixths to nine-tenths of 
the whole. The amount allowed to their 
schools is 444% per cent. of the whole.” 
From that time to this we have seen no 
attempt to deny or explain those figures. 

In reply toa letter in The Churchman 
Mr. Herbert Welsh quotes Dr. Leonard, 
the rector of a church in Washington, 
who says he has lived long enough in 
Washington to know that neither the Ro- 
man Catholic Church nor any other is 
treated with exceptional favor by our Ex- 
ecutive rulers. Mr. Welsh replies: 


‘“‘ The real control of the Indian Bureau 
since the incoming of the present adminis- 
tration has not been so much in the hands 
of Secretary Lamar, its distinguished nom- 
inal head [or Commissioner Atkins], as in 
those of Assistant-Commissioner Upshaw, 
a politician of the narrowest type, whose 





devotion to the spoils system of appoint- 
ment has brought the gravest scandal upon 
the Indian service. These abuses have 
brought upon Mr. Upshaw and the bureau 
under his management, the stern censure 
of such journals as the Nation and Har- 
per’s Weekly, which are not open to the 
charge of partisanship. If the bureau has 
been guilty, for political reasons, of ad- 
mitting to the service upon the reservations 
persons not only of conspicuous inefficien- 
cy, but of immoral and criminal record, is 
it too much to suppose that for the same 
reason it would unduly favor a particular 
religious body ?” 

After referring, then, to the fact that 
our statements quoted above have not been 
contradicted, Mr. Herbert Welsh con- 
tinues: 

‘““My own knowledge of Indian affairs 
leads me to believe that the explanation 
given by THE INDEPENDENT is largely true. 
Certainly my own observations in the In- 
dian country tend to confirm that opinion. 
At one of the largest and most important 
Indian agencies in the country, where all 
the missionary work has been done by ouf 
own Church, an able and experienced agent 
was removed to make way for a Roman 
Catholic, and the subordinate positions upon 
the agency have been filled toa great de- 
gree with persons of that faith. Many other 
simil rinstances might be cited did space 
permit.” 

There is some hope for cure to the evils 
that have sprung up during the present 
administration. Commissioner Atkins has 
given in his resignation of his office; his 
successor is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. It is understood that Mr. Upshaw 
wants the place; and of all men he ought 
not to have it. The great deterioration of 
the service is chiefly his doing. It is he 
that has given over agencies, teacherships, 
and positions as farmers and carpen- 
ters as rewards for political service; 
it is he that has purposely given over the 
service into the hands of the Catholics. 
The President knows he is an unfit man, 
and we cannot believe he will appoint 
him. There has been some talk about 
the office being given to Mr, Oberly, who 
was during the first year of this adminis- 
tration Superintendent of the Indian 
Schools. Heis an honest man, who be- 
lieves in an honest, unpartisan Civil Serv- 
ice, and if the President would appoint 
him all the friends of the Indians would 
be pleased. 

But there is one further hope. Mr. 
Welsh urges that the Civil Service rules, 
with all their examinations, should be 
applied to the Indian Service. Mr. Oberly, 
who is now one of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, gives us reason to hope that 
this will be done. Certainly it is in the 
line of reform, and, if not immediately, 
it will by degrees give us an honest and 
capable and permanent body of agents, 
teachers and farmers. The Indian Service 
cries for it, altho we confess that we have 
no hope that it, or any other good system, 
eould be made a success under such a 
man as Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Welsh also suggests that there 
should be in Washington a permanent 
agent of the Protestant societies to look 
out for their interests, just as there is a 
Catholic bureau in Washington, presided 
over by Fathers Chapelle and Stephan, 
which is very active in promoting with 
the Government all Catholic interests. 
We are slow to press this matter. The 
secretaries of the missionary societies in 
this or other cities ought to be able to do 
all that is necessary under a good system, 
or under an honest Indian Commissioner. 
There was no trouble under Mr. Price; we 
do not believe there would be under Mr. 
Oberly. After all, whatever we may say 
of systems and rules and agencies, it is 
the sound, strong head and earnest 
heart belonging to the responsible man 
in charge, that can only be depended on 
to carry on successfully the duties of any 
executive office. 


> 


THE mystery that overhangs the fu- 
ture life, and not a little embarrasses our 
thougbts in respect to that life, arises from 
our entire want of observation and experi- 
ence in regard toit. That life must, to a 
considerable extent, remain a mystery until 
we die, and learn what it is by experience. 
All effort to make it otherwise is labor lost. 
Hence, the wise way is to let the mystery 
alone, and not perplex ourselves with it. 





Editorial Notes. 


THOSE who heard the Saviour’s Sermon 
on the Mount. were specially impressed with 
the fact that ‘“‘he taught them as one hav- 
ing authority, and not as the scribes.” It 
was a characteristic of all his teaching, 
that he never spake as if doubtful or uncer- 
tain as to the truth of what he said, or as if 
stating mere conjectures or opinions that 
might be true or might be false, or as if 
submitting thoughts to others for their re- 
vision or modification. Tho dealing with 
the greatest and most far-reaching ques~ 
tions relating to God and man, affecting 
alike the interests of time and eternity, he 
never implied the possibility of mistake on 
his part, and always assumed that his utter- 
ances were to be accepted as absolute laws, 
binding the conscience aud practice of men. 
He, indeed, spake as if he were divine as 
well as human, and as if it was the duty of 
men to believe what he said, and to do what 
he commanded. ‘But I say unto you” 
was a very common preface to what he was 
about tosay. No utterances ever heard in this 
world were more completely marked with 
the elements of absolute positiveness, than 
those which fell from the lips of the Great 
Teacher. His words, in respect to all the 
matters embraced therein, give us a posi- 
tive philosophy, and what we are to do is to 
ascertain their meaning, and then believe 
them. We cannot do so too implicitly. 
Faith resting on his words need raise no 
question as to the safety of its foundation. 
He is “the true Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.’”’ We can 
well afford to let Christ dogmatize for us, 
and believe what he says because he says it. 
If he says that there is a Hell and a judg- 
ment day, as he does say, then what is our 
wisdom in opposition to his siatement? If 
he says that there isa Heaven where his fol- 
lowers will be finally gathered and glori- 
fied, as he certainly does, then we may be 
sure that such is the fact. His wordsarea 
demonstration as against all opposing 
words and opinions. Knowing what he 
said, we know what is truth that will 
stand the test of all time and all worlds. 
We may dispute with Plato or Aristotle, 
but with Jesus Christ, never. Peter was 
just right when he said to him: ‘* Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” He was right 
when he said of himself: ‘‘I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.’’ That faith is 
right which absolutely trusts Christ both as 
a Teacher and a Saviour. 


SwinTon’s ‘Outlines of History’ has 
been removed from the Boston schools on 
the vete of a majority of the School Com- 
mittee, of whom thirteen are Protestants 
and eleven liberal Catholics. The passage 
in the book which has caused its exelusion 
is the following: 


“When Leo X. came to the papal chair he 
found the treasury of the Church exhausted by 
the ambitious projects of its predecessors. He 
therefore had recourse to every means which 
ingenuity could devise for recruiting his ex- 
hausted finances, and among these he adopted 
an extensive sale of indulgences, which in 
former ages had been a source of large profits to 
the Church. The Dominican friars, having ob- 
tained a monopoly of the sale in Germany, em- 
ployed as their agent Tetzel, one of their order, 
who carried on the traffic in a manner that was 
very offensive, and especially so to the Augus- 
tinian friars. The indulgences were in the 
early ages of the Church remissions of the pen- 
ances imposed upon persons whose sins had 
brought scandal on the community. But in 
process of time they were represented as actual 
pardons of guilt,and the purchaser of an in- 
dulgence was said to be delivered from all his 
sins.” 


That seems to us a very fair statement of 
the facts of the pardoners’ trade as it ex- 
isted at the time, and the Protestant 
members of the Committee must have had 
other reasons than its incorrectness for dis- 
placing the book. By and by we shail 
have Protestants, perhaps, complaining 
that it is recorded that Calvin burnt Ser- 
vetus. CN nei Oe a ee 

WE have received the following note 
from Mr. Hiram Orcutt, of the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education: 


To Tat Eprror THE INDEPENDENT: 

Allow me to correct one statement in your 
correspondent’s account of the Rev. D. T. Tor- 
rey’s ordination at the Harvard Street Congre- 
gational church, in your last issue. The state- 
ment that it was a “* picked Council, five or six 
being selected from one side to make a show of 
impartiality, but the remainder, to make up the 
majority, were of the ‘sort wanted,’” is wholly 
untgue. The churches called, thirty-three in 
number, including all the churches of Suffolk 
South Conference, the churches of “old” Bos- 
ton, two churches in Andover, one in Topsfield, 
one in Harvard, of which the candidate’s father 
is pastor, and two or three personal friends, as 
is the custom. It was strictly “ a council of the 
vicinage.” with no concealment or double deal- 






ing on the part of the church or candidate, 
hinted by your correspondent. Will you, in 
interest of truth and fair dealing, correct 
misstatement of your correspondent, 


Notwithstanding the above we believe g. their 


statement of our correspondent was sy, 
stantially correct—and furthermore Pes x 
Mr. Orcutt is a gooé witness in the case i 
proveit. Read carefully what he he i 








THE Federal Courts in and about Sah 
Lake are found of late interspersing 
merous and successful polygamy trials with 
vigorous attempts to wind up accord 
act of Congress the finencia] affairs of the 
now defunct corporations known 8S the 
Emigration Fund Society and the Mo 
Church, and to seize all properties be! 
ing to the latter in excess of $50,000. and 
thus held illegally under the law of 1909, 8 
unlimited are the resources of the hie 
for ways that are dark, the Prospect is neg 
especially flattering that the terri 
school fund will be made much the Ticher 
for the attempt. For when the trouble wag 
brewing last year in Washington, 
leaders, taking time by the forelock, made 
haste to sell, transfer and otherwise 
conceal the immense temporal posses. 
sions of the Church, in one case, at 
least, only the day before the hi} 
became law, and by telegraph. Already 
nearly $1,000,000 have been unearthed in the 
shape of great Church farms, city 
sheep (30,000), cattle and horses, stock in 
woolen mills, street railroads, telegraphs, 
the mammoth Z. C. M. L. stop 
(3380.000), personal property transferred 
to divers presidents of stakes ($300, 
000), etc., etc. And tho the fact is ey}. 
dent, the difficulty is by Mormon witnesses 
to prove former ownership and fraudulent 
change of possession. Sixty years of pro- 
fuse practice of shameless perjury and jug- 
gling with words finds here a magnificent 
field for further action in behalf of “the 
kingdom.” And, in the presence of the 
judge, so general and so lamentable are the 
lapses of memory as to give room for grave 
fears lest in Utah this important faculty is 
already far on the road to nocuous des- 
uetude or even destruction. And Mayor 
Armstrong, of Salt Lake, is facile princeps 
the champion ignoramus of the neon and 
age. He it was who did »wt know Why, 
how, when, or of whom he purchased ths 
or that, or from whence came the cash for 
payment, and tho in several cases the 
transactions involved from $20,000 to $i, 
000. Then valuable property changes hands 
with no sort of money consideration in- 
volved; and again, notes are given for large 
sums without indorsers, without interest, 
and tho long past due, without being pre 
sented for payment; and, finally, real estate 
easily worth $50,000 is sold on these easy 
terms for $15,000, etc. Verily, it does begin 
to look as tho something might be getting 
sort of rotten in the State of Denmark. 


SENATOR CULLOM, in a recent speech in 
the Senate on the amendments by whichitis 
proposed to mcdify and improve the Inter 
State Commerce Act, said: 

“Two cases of discrimination against colored 
passengers in the South had been broughtbe 
fore the Commissioners, and, in both instanct, 
the Commission had decided that the accomm> 
dations were unsatisfactory, and the treatment 
of the colored passengers unjust. Thanks ® 
the Inter-State Commerce law, the colored pe 
ple of the South, even if denied their political 
rights, could hereafter secure equality of treat 
ment from the railroads at least.” 

We do not suppose that this specific ides 
was specially in the mind of Congress wha 
the law was enacted; yet if the statute 
so framed as, properly to embraee it, the 
this is a decided recommendation in i# 
favor, especially as the Supreme Court 
the United States has nullified the Civil 
Rights Act of Congress. It is true thatthe 
Inter-State Commerce Act does not requilt 
the carrying of colored and white people ia 
the same cars; but it does forbid apy W 
discrimination between them. If 
people are transported in separate cars, they | 
must have the same accommodations 6 #® 
accorded to white people. This is simply 
just. 


Tue Democrats in both houses of the léé 

islature of this state very generally 

and voted against the Ballot Reform 
Governor Hill, as it was presumed t 
would do, last. week jiled the bill witht 
memorandum veto against it. The 
known object of the Dill is to provide i 
honest elections, and guard against those 
numerous tricks, intrigues and fra 
which the will of the people is so often °° 
feated. A strong effort was made ba 
friends of the bili to induce the Governor : 
sign it; but he has declined to do 80° 
what are, as it seems tous, frivolousre . 
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ato ail measures that lovk in the facia ag 
7. ¢.rm. He vetoed the High License bill 
his spirit ; and now he has dealt in the 

, way with the Ballot Reform bill. We 
not know whether the Democrats of this 
, will venture to present him again as 


is their candidate for Governor: butif they do, 
ES all people who believe in good government 








= and in the reform of abuses, especially all the 


to get this political trickster out of the 
Bs pernatorial office. His policy has been 
nder to the lowest elements in society, 
to consult the best interests of 
ple. His administration has brought 
po credit to the Democratic Party. We hope 
that the next election will putin his place 
awuch better man. 
Weare not certain but that the resolution 
last week by the Committee of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, for the settle- 
ment by arbitration of disputes that may 
arise between France and the United States 
may be a more important event than the 
selection of the Republican candidate this 
week in Chicago, altho the former is al- 
Jowed perhaps thirty words in the tele- 
hic dispatches, while the Chicago Con- 
vention will burden the wires literally with 
pillions. Thisis a beginning in the right 
direction. We have, as yet, had few dis- 
pates with France, but they may come any 
day, in relation to forced military service, 
orthe Newfoundland fisheries. Could we 
bavesuch an arrangement consummated 
with England as is now proposed by France 
it would save a deal of bad blood and a 
deslof money. The advantage of arbitra- 
tion between nations is that it allows either 
nation to withdraw a demand or claim 
with no loss of self-respect or prestige. 
The decision will probably be right, apd it 
willin nine cases out of ten be a financial 
and moral advantave, even when it does 
not prevent war. 





_,..Columbia College confers its degrees, 
ifnotits privileges, upon men and women 
equally, if equally deserved. A young 
woman may not attend recitations or lec- 
tures with the young men, but she may 
pursue the same course of studies at her 
home, under the supervision of the faculty, 
and present herself for examination. The 

firstowto pursue the Arts course to the 
end wagMise Alice Louise Pond, who last 
week received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Last year a young woman received 
the degree of Bachelor of Letters, and two 
years ago one received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, the first degree of any kind 
conferred by Columbia on a woman. Up 
to the present time, therefore, the women 
graduates number three. May the sex re- 
ceive many more degrees and privileges as 
the years go on. 

.... Zion’s Herald asked this question: 

“One thing Dr. Steele (fraternal delegate 
from the M. E. Church, South), in his inimita- 
ble address, failed to tell us was, whether the 
South purposes to have a free ballot for black 
and white, and a full count of all votes cast and 
no more.” 

The Texas Christian Advocate, Southern 
Methodist, answers as follows: 

“The Republican and the Negro will never 

Tule the South again, ballot or no ballot, count 


@ no count. Put that in your pipe, brother, 
and smoke it.” 
That is brazen enough. Tweed said: 


“What will you do about it?” and the 
Texas paper says the same. Education of 
the poor white and of the Negro will settle 
this matter, as it is doing in the Virginias, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 


-.-.District-Attorney Fellows received a 
Merited rebuke from Judge Barrett last 
Week for neglect of duty. Fellows went to 
the St. Louis Convention and then took a 
{2 up to Minnesota, where he quietly 
passed his time while aspecial Grand Jury 
Was waiting here in the city to have him 
mbmit the indictments which they were 
simmonedto consider. The judge’s rebuke 
had somewhat of the effect upon Fellows 
that rain has upon the back of aduck. He 
stid he would take a vacation whenever he 
Pleased. If he could be made to take a per- 
manent vacation it would be well for the 
city. With respect to Fellows’s failure in 
Office there is not a decent newspaper in the 
city that cannot say ‘I told you so.” 


_+++Dr. James Freeman Clarke is quoted 
in The Christian Register as having told a 
800d story of his grandfather, James Free- 
man. He remembered that in 1830 Josiah 
Quincy came over to Newton to see his 
Standfather and talk with him about the 
Romination of John Quincy Adams: 
“Mr. Quincy was strongly convinced that it 
was a mistake on the part of John Quincy 
to go to Congress. His argument was 
that a man who had been President had ac- 


quired an influence which he ought to reserve 
to use on some great occasion, and not to have 
it frittered away by debates in Congress. My 
grandfather said littie until he had got through 
and then only remarked, ‘I have always 
thought that the best way to keep one’s influ- 
ence is to use it.’ 


....-There is not a little excitement get- 
ting up in the South against the movement 
inaugurated at the Hot Springs to divert 
European immigration to the South. The 
South Carolina Board of Agriculture sub- 
scribed $5,000 to help the movement, and 
now it is so fiercely denounced as a scheme 
for Romanizing the South that its success 
begins to be doubtful. The presence of 
several Catholic bishops at the Hot Springs 
Convention is quoted against the plan, and 
the religious and secular papers are uniting 
in telling how much better it is to have the 
Negro than the European Roman Catholic. 
All this indicates a fear that will amuse the 
North. 


.... When Gen. Clinton B. Fisk was look- 
ing about for a place to hold the Methodist 
General Conference in this city he inquired 
what would be the rent of Tammany Hall. 
On being told the charge he asked if that was 
not very high. “Oh, no!’’ was the answer, 
‘the privilege of the baris worth two hun- 
dred dollars a day.” And yet, with Tam- 
many coming down by the car-load, the 
managers of the Democratic Convention at 
St. Louis allowed no liquor to be sold on 
the premises. But they did not put their 
temperance into their platform. 


.... We find it difficult to see how the 
Independents, who, in 1884, supported Mr. 
Cieveland on thetheory that he was a Civil 
Service reformer, can give him their sup- 
port in 1888. He certainly has proved false 
to this theory, and false tothe pledges which 
he made when he was a candidate. The 
great characteristic of his policy has been to 
turn Republicans out of office and put 
Democrats in their places. This is the 
“spoils’ system,” pure and simple. 


....Reason is morally bound to assume 
that the God who made and governs this 
world is an infinitely benevolent and merci- 
ful being, notwithstanding the evils, physi- 
cal and moral, which exist under his gov- 
ernment, and which he does not prevent. 
This is the character which the Bible gives 
to him, and which the light of Nature, by 
an overwhelming preponderance of bless- 
ings, assigns to him. 


.... The more one studies the earthly life 
of Christ the more will he be impressed with 
the moral grandeur and glory of that life. 
One and but one such life was ever lived on 
earth. One and but one such Teacher ever 
appeared among men. We must recognize 
the divine element in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth before we can explain his life. 


...-“*Ye cannot serve God and mammon,”’ 
said Christ in the days of his flesh, What 
was true then is stilltrue. He who makes 
gold the supreme object of his earthly pur- 
suit, is a purely selfish being; and whilethis 
is his moral state he cannot serve God. No 
man’s heart is large enough for two su- 
preme objects at the same time, especially 
when‘they are incompatible with each other. 


....The Mormons are reported to have 
completed their negotiations for the pur- 
chase of four hundred thousand acres of 
land in the State of Chihuahua, in Mexico, 
with a view to establish a Mormon settle- 
mentin that state. If they undertake to 
carry polygamy with them, they are likely 
to get into some serious difficulties with 
the government of that state. 


.... The Emperor Frederick was an expe- 
rienced soldier. Asa soldier he was mod- 
est. The young Emperor is an untried 
soldier, and it is not surprising that there 
isa boasting tone of militarism about his 


addresses to the army and navy. But this 
may be mere juvenility. The important 
thing is how he depends on Bismarck, who 
wants no war. 


....A foreign item announces the very 
comedy of history, that two Jews of Bagh- 
dad have purchased Babylon, and now own 
all that remains of the palaces and hanging 
gardens of the city where Daniel was 


thrown in the den of lions, and Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego into the fiery fur- 
nace. 


.... The hot weather is upon us. In leav- 
ing the city and in making plans for your 
own pleasure and recreation during the 
summer, do not forget the Fresh Air Funds, 
the Children’s Aid ieties and the Sum- 
mer Homes for the Poor. 


.... The legislature of Rhode Island last 
week re-elected Senator Chace to the United 
States Senate. Last year the Democrats 
had the control of the legislature; but this 
year they are thoroughly ousted. 


...-The Catholie Review remarks that 





“the Papal Rescript has not yet been 


Officially promulgated in Irelana.”’ 
wish it would explain why it has been so 
long suppressed. 


....Mr. Maurice Thompson writes us that 


the number of personal letters that: he has 
received touching his contributions to THE 
INDEPENDENT now a little exceeds 700! 


----The Ayr election has made this an- 
other happy week for the Gladstonians, 
even without the defeat of the Tories on 
the motion of Mr. Jennings. 

....There are clerical victories in Bel- 


gium, and clerical defeats in Rome. Poli- 
tics is full of religion in countries that have 
an established Church. 


...-There are ninety thousand mothers 
in Tennessee who cannot read or write. 








ON THE EVE OF THE CONVEN- 
TION AT CHICAGO. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


- THE various Presidential booms came to 
Chicago quite in advance of the majority of 
the delegates. They were well established 
here four or five days before the date fixed 
for the opening of the Convention which is 
to make the choice for the Republican 
Party, and probably for the nation. To re- 
move a boom from its native place. so to 
speak, and set it up again in good order in a 
city like Chicago, which has a fully devel- 
oped one of its own, is a task of no slight 
magnitude. But it has been done for the 
various candidates with great care and 
skill. 

In a matter like this no detail is too small 
to be overlooked, no advantage too slight to 
be rejected. The managers, or boomers, 
as they are called, began to plan their cam- 
paign months ago. As soon as the place for 
the meeting of the Convention was fixed 
upon, last December, they gave attention to 
the securing of good quarters in the two 
leading hotels, where the majority of dele- 
gates have engaged rooms. These quarters 
are made as attractive as possible, and are 
open to all comers. Good talkers are ready 
to set forth the claims of their particular 
candidates, and especially to set at rest all 
doubts created by untriendly remarks. 
Skirmishers are sent out to interview dele- 
gates from other states and to make friends 
ofthem, if possible. Badges are furnished 
to all who will wear them, and as to por- 
traits you find them everywhere, large, well- 
executed and conspicuous. 

The corps of workers is, in every case, 
a large one, embracing scores, perhaps 
we may say hundreds in somecases. Mich- 
igan, being near at hand, will send, we are 
told, from 5,000 to 10,000 men to work on 
the Alger boom. They will wear the Alger 
badge, a gold dollar, and high gray hats, 
They will march, they will talk, they will 
shout and they will fight for their candi- 
date, and their noise and enthusiasm will 
create an impression. 

Some of the campaigns are carried on 
more quietly, but none of them fail in en- 
terprise and enthusiasm. Enthusiasm 
seems to be regarded as an important ele- 
ment in the canvass, and nothing is left out 
of account that can aid in developing it. 

Knots of men gather around enthusiastic 
talkers in the corridors, and listen while 
they proclaim the merits of their candidate. 
Sometimes two of these talkers from rival 
camps come together and measure, not 
their swords (for great care is usually ex- 
ercised not to attack other booms), but 
their skill in encomium. One of them 
might have been overheard on Friday ‘‘talk- 
ing up’ Gresham. “He is one of the most 
immaculate man I ever knew. Perfectly 
clean, pure and good in every respect; ab- 
solutely without a blemish. You can’t put 
your finger upon a spotor a stain in his 
whole record. He was asplendid soldier, 
he is an upright judge, and he loves the peo- 
ple. Why, did he not get off his horse when 
he was a general and walk that a poor sick 
soldier might ride in his place ?”’ 

It should be said that the Depew boom 
has no recognized headquarters here as yet. 
{t will probably be in the rooms of the New 
York delegation, if he decides to enter the 
race, of which there now seems to be some 
doubt. It is said that if he wants the sup- 
port of New York, it will be given him, and 
that if New York demands him he will be 
accepted by the Convention. The single 
objection urged against him is the fact of 
his being a railroad man. 

The Chicago press may be said to be di- 
vided on a single candidate. All the Re- 
publican papers are enthusiastic supporters 
of Mr. Gresham; all the Democratic papers 
are against Mr. Gresham, and lose no op- 
portunity to belittle his candidacy. The 
friends of other delegates complain that the 
Republican journals are taking an unfair 
advantage in working so hard for the 
favorite son of Illinois, and there is a ten- 





dency to antagonize the Gresham boom. 


~ ' 
we 


Judge Gresham is holding court here, and 
many of the delegates have been to his 
rooms to take a look at him, and to have a 
few words with him. They all speak highly 
of him, and are impressed by his sincerity, 
simplicity ané personal dignity. 

Mr. John C. Newis Mr. Harrison’s chief 
representative, and associated with him are 
Gen. Lew Wallace (who believes as thor- 
oughly in Ben Harrison as he does in “‘Ben 
Hur’), Mr. Halford, Mr. Mitchener and 
others. Indianais the native state of Mr. 
Gresham, who now resides in Illinois. The 
state will cling to Harrison as long as there 
is hope, and then it will aid Illinois to 
nominate Gresham if the latter is still in 
the field. 

Ex-Governor Foster and Murat Halstead, 
of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, are 
the chief managers at the Sherman head- 
quarters, and Senator Quay, of Pennsylva- 
nia, is counted on as a strong friend of the 
Ohio candidate. It is conceded that Sher- 
man will lead on the first ballot, but his 
success will depend, itis thought, on the 
first five or six ballots. If there should bea 
prolonged contest he would probably drop 
out of the race. 

Senator Allison’s friends, led by Mr. 
Clarkson of the Des Moines Register, Sena- 
tor Wilson and General Henderson, are very 
hopeful. His boom is not a showy one. 
There will not be car-loads of shouters from 
Iowa; but what can be done in a quiet, dig- 
nified way is being done to strengthen his 
cause. 

There is much talk about Mr. Blaine, and 
the coming of the California delegation is 
heralded by dispatches anuouncing that 
the Pacific Coast is for ‘‘ Blaine and Pro- 
tection’”’; but there is at present only one 
opinion about his candidacy and that is 
that it is impossible. Mr. Blaine’s two 
sons are here, Walker and Emmons, and 
both agree that their father is not a candi- 
date and that any movement to put him in 
nomination is wholly unauthorized. Mr. 
Wm. Walter Phelps, a close political friend 
of Mr. Blaine, also says plainly that he is 
not in the race and will not be. More than 
one candidate is claimed to be his legatee, 
but as yet there is no sign of any preference 
on his part or on the part of his recognized 
representatives. 

The great hall where the Convention is 
to be held will, itis expected, accommodate 
from 7,000 to 10,000; but it will not be half 
large enough for the crowds who expect ad- 

mission. The National Committee has had 
a hard time of it arranging for an equitable 
distribution of the tickets. Chicago’s 
claims had to be cut down nearly one-half 
in order to do justice to the various states. 
The pressure for tickets is almost irresisti- 
ble. Twenty and thirty dollars are bid for 
them, and it is said that a number of dele- 
gates are quite disposed to take some of 
these offers and get something toward 
their heavy hotel expenses. Each delegate 
has three tickets and one press ticket for 
distribution.g 

The hotels are severely taxed to accom- 
modate the visitors and so are the visitors, 
Proprietors that ordinarily ask only $1 a 
day for a room now ask $4, and say,with an 
air of utter indifference, that it is their reg- 

ular rate. One delegation of eighteen pays 
$155 a day for rooms and board, and sleep 
twoinabed. As each delegate has to foot 
all his own expenses, those who come from 
a distance have, it will be seen, to pay a 
good round price for the honor. The rail- 
roads are generous; they bring people 
from all sections of the country at half-fare, 
but the hotels reap the profit. 

The Chicago reporter rejoices in the op- 
portunity the Convention gives him for 
‘picturesque’ work. That he is fresh and 
original the following, meant to show how 
the canvass for Harrison was carried on, 
sufficiently indicates: 

“The hoosiers sawed wood yesterday. Col. 
John C. New ‘shucked’ his coat and toid the 
boys to ‘shed their linen and wade in.’ Thisis 
an Indiana colloquialism for ‘hustle.’ The 
banker-editor took a bundle of Harrison litho- 
graphs under his arm and began pasting them 
in the down-town windows. When the colonel 
returned his tongue looked like a Hamburger 
steak painted a bilious color. He had been 
licking pasted slips and the Gresham boom. 
The colonel put on his collar late in the after- 
noon, combed out his beard and talked to the 
column of politicians that filed past him.” 


Lincoln was a rail-splitter, Grant a tan- 
ner, and Garfield a mule-driver on the tow- 
path. Several of the candidates now talked 
of have asimilar record to show for their 
boyhood days. Gresham was born in a log- 
house, and worked on a farm; Alger was 
a farm-hand; Allison was bornin a log- 
house and was a farmer’s boy. But, then, 
the nomination may not come to any of 
these. 
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Religions j Sutelligence. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE RE- 
FORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 


(Continued.) 
BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


THE favorite work of the Reformed 
Dutch) Church is in connection with its 
Foreign Missions. The missionaries,in the 
West can hardly be censured if they have 
an occasional flush of envy as they see the 
large sums given to the work abroad. And 
they not unreasonably argue that the 
stronger the Church is made at home the 
more capable it will become for work out- 
side. The remedy is, however, in simply 
adding to our home contributions, not 
diminishing our foreign ones; since asacred 
zeal in either gives inspiration tothe other. 
We deem it, therefore, a mistake for any to 
have argued against the proposition that 
the churches this coming year endeavor to 
raise at least $110,000 for Foreign Missions. 
Let the Synod put the figures as high as it 
will, and get the churches used to larger 
offerings, the happy infection will spread 
and Domestic Missions will get the benefit. 

Indeed the Church has done well in both 
these departments this last year. Its fig- 
ures are $109,946 for its current expenses, 
and $45,435 for Dr. Chamberlain’s new 
Theological Seminary in India, a total of 
$155,381. For this latter Dr. Jacob Cham- 
berlain commenced obtaining subscriptions 
from the ministers and elders of General 
Synod one year ago; churches and individ- 
uals vied with each other in answering to 
the fervid appeals of this devoted mission- 
ary, and in a few months away he sailed for 
India, carrying with him in cash and sub- 
scriptions good as gold, over 355,000 for 
this magnificent enterprize, and a li- 
brary for it as large as some of our Ameri- 
can colleges of many years’ standing have 
upon their shelves! 

Who should be its professor in theology? 
The minds of the Synod were in accord 
with the opinion of the Board, and Wm. 
W. Scudder, M.D., D.D., was unanimously 
nominated and elected to that important 
position, and the President of the Synod at 
once signed his certificate of election in the 
presence of that body according to the re- 
quirements of the Constitution concerning 
theological professore. 

In this connection I may state that the 
Rev. J. W. Beardslie, D.D., was elected to 
the Professorship of Hebrew and Greek in 
the Western Theological Seminary con- 
nected with Hope College, Michigan, with 
the understanding that $30,000 be raised for 
its permanent endowment, which will prob- 
ably be secured. Dr. Beardslie is well qual. 
ified in every respect for this important,and, 
on some accounts, difficult position. 

The work of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions has its peculiar embarrassments be- 
cause of the small number representa- 
tives of the Church in the West. The larger 
any denomination, the more the demand 
for it in new settlements, because of the 
larger constituency it has already there. 
The Western churches have not grown at 
all proportionately with those of other de- 
nominations. The additions there have 
been mostly among the Hollanders. These 
settling in Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Dakota, have required the aid which the 
Reformed Church has given them. It is to 
be regretted, however, that a minority of 
them are disposed to be rather independent 
of the Church which has assisted them, 
and every now and then give a strong inti- 
mation of secession if the General Synod 
favors action not in accordance with their 
strong prejudices upon certain matters. 
This past year the Church gave more to the 
home missionary field than in any previous 
year, viz., besides large sums to its Western 
institutions, $40,472; and the Synod voted 
to carry on its work this coming year upon 
the basis of an appropriation of $75,000. 

The Report on Sunday-schools shows 881 
schools, 9,154 officers and teachers, 88,709 
scholars; average attendance, 60,537. Con- 
tributions to the Boards through the Sun- 
day-schools, $19,282, and for other objects 
$27,590. 

The Rev. Dr. Joachim Elmendorf called 
attention to the work of the Evangelical 
Alliance in detecting and defeating in many 
bills, introduced iuto the legislatures of 
our own and other states, principles which 
clearly violated ‘‘the constitutional guaran- 
tees of religious freedom’’ and purposes 
which aimed at the enrichment of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the dangerous 
increase of her powerin ourland. Most of 


these bills involved insidious assaults upon 
he public school systems of the states, and 
; danger their integrity and perpetuity. He 
offered,and the Synod, by its significant ris- 





ing vote, unanimously adopted the resolu- 
tions. 

Synod also passed a vigorous resolution 
of protest against the traffic in liquor now 
carried on by nominally Christian nations 
in heathen lands, and especially urging 
churches and governments to use most 
strenuous efforts in behalf of freedom from 
liquor in the Free Congo State. A cable- 
gram to the same effect was sent to the 
General Missionary Conference now holding 
in London. 

An interesting and most important ad- 
junct to the Synod was in the gatherings 
of the Women’s Boards of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Missions. These were held in the 
Baptist church. They were largely attend- 
ed. Many of the ladies made addresses, and 
much enthusiasm was manifest. These as- 
sociate Boards are doing a splendid work, 
having raised of the totals given above, $17,- 
545 for Foreign Missions and $8,786 for Do- 
mestic. 

Upon the subject of Church union but lit- 
tledeveloped. The opportunities for quiet, 
friendly conference afforded at the Pros- 
pect House, where all the members of the 
Synod were entertained, prevented the 
necessity of much public discussion. The 
spirit of the great majority of Synod seems 
to be in favor of union with other Churches 
so far and so fast as it can be effected with- 
out imperiling institutions and doctrines 
it holds dear. I know of no Church more 
catholic than this, none so free to fraternize 
with others in practical Christian work, in 
exchanges of pulpits and preachers, and so 
ready to use or dispense with certain forms 
in public worship. It has long acted upon 
the principle of subordinating mere eccles- 
iasticism to practical Christian work and 
result. In its present position it has the 
advantage of independence, and can aid 
general evangelical effort in whatsoever 
direction it desires: and it not unnaturally 
hesitates to fuse with any larger denomina- 
tion, differing from it in any measurable 
degree of spirit or doctrine, and so large 
as to outvote it in any crisis, and defeat 
our power and purpose. The same 
fear that prevails in the Presbyterian 
Church South that by union with the larger 
Presbyterian Church North its own auton- 
omy will be destroyed and it be compelled to 
adopt measures it dislikes by the out-voting 
power of the Northern Churches, makes the 
Reformed Church hesitate to unite with any 
of several bodies with which such union is 
proposed, and which the Reformed Church 
would feel glad and honored in the consum- 
mation of. Some day it hopes this shall be 
brought about. It ought to be brought 
about. The present divisions of Protestant 
Christendom are a sin, a hindranee, a re- 
proach; the sooner they can be healed the 
better. This I believe to be the spirit of a 
very large proportion of the ministry of 
the ReformedChurch in America. 

In regard to union with the German Re- 
formed Church, the Committee’s report was 
adopted, the following being its conclusion: 


** What further steps shall be taken in further- 

ance of the matter will depend mainly upon 
the developments of public opinion in both com- 
munions and upon the providential openings of 
the way in which we shall go. As the triennial 
General Synod of our sister Church will not 
meet again in regular session until June, 1800 
(two years hence), there will be ample time for 
the most careful consideration and deliberate 
conclusions. It is, therefore, the more needful 
that the subject shall have the patient consid- 
eration that curtesy and comity require on 
both sides. It is also proper,if not essential, 
that it shall be kept sacredly free of premature 
ecclesiastical actien, and that it shall not be 
mixed up with any schemes or proposals for 
union with other Churches. It has gone too far 
to be stopped at its present stage, and not far 
enough to justify your Committee in formulat- 
ing specific measures for immediate and deci- 
sive action. We therefore only report progress 
toward some closer union, the form of which 
must depend upon the leadings of Providence 
and the manifestations of ‘the wisdom that is 
from above,’ for which both Churches should 
pray and wait, and be willing to follow. 
In conclusion, we recommend that the whole 
matter of union between the Reformed Church 
in America and the Reformed Church in the 
United States be continued under the care of 
such Committee as the General Synod shall ap- 
point and with such further instructions es it 
shall be pleased to order.” 

The natural affiliations of the denomi- 
nation are in the Presbyterian Churches 
North and South. Scores of our ministers 
are in their pulpits, scores of theirs in ours. 
I do not know of a single minister who has 
come from the German Church into ours, 
or gone from ours into that. Appearances 
indicate the possibility of an early con- 
federated union with the German Reformed 
Church, and with the Southern Presby- 
terian. If these might but be, and then 
the way be opened for a union of these 
with the grand Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches of the North! Why not? 











And if so, why not set about getting ready 
for it? Toward that consummation events 
are tending, and the part of wise men will 
be to go through the gates, gather out the 
stones, lift up the staudard, and thus by 
preparing the way for the people, prepare 
the way for the magnificent entry of the 
Lord! 


_ 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


THE Lambeth Conference, which will 
open in Canterbury Cathedral June 28th, 
will be attended by upward of seventy bish- 
ops. 





...-The Episcopal diocesan convention 
of Florida has elected Mr. Artrell, a colored 
deputy, delegate to the General Conven- 
tion. 


.... The Southern Methodist bishops failed 
to receive their full salaries last year, from 
a deficiency in the fund, which cost them 
five hundred dollars each. 


...-In a single Protestant Episcopal 
church in this city there were twenty-five 
communicants received at the last confirm- 
ation who had been baptized in the Roman 
Catholie communion. 


....Prof. Edmund Stoffer of the Reformed 
Chutch of France, 1s publishing a new trans- 
lation of the New Testament, based on the 
editions of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and West- 
cott and Hort. 


....The Diocesan Convention of Florida 
has adopted canons which make the bishop 
virtual dictator. No parish can call a rector 
without the approval of the Bishop, and he 
can remove any rector he pleases. This leg- 
islation is exciting some criticism. 


....A majority of an Episcopal ecclesias- 
tical court in Ohio has declared the Rev. 
Howard T. Widdemer, by a majority de- 
cision, guilty of a violation of the canons in 
contracting a second marriage November 
Ist, 1882, ensuing upon a divorce granted 
April 11th, 1882, on the ground of desertion. 


.... The Andover Board of Visitors met at 
Andover on Wednesday of last week, and 
organized, Dr. George Leon Walker meet- 
ing with them for the first time as member. 
No special business was doue beyond re- 
ferring topics to committees for considera- 
tion. 


...-The proposed suffragan bishopric of 
Southwark, England, has been generously 
supplied with a bishop’s palace by Alexan- 
der Macmillan, the publisher, who has of- 
fered his house and grounds, Knapdale, 
Upper Tooting. It is a large and commodi- 
ous house surrounded by a charming gar- 


den, and the gift has been accepted by the 
Bishop of Rochester. 


....The Pundita Ramabai has issued a 
leaflet explaining the necessity of such a 
school as she will establish in India, inde- 
pendent and secular, but yet under Chris- 
tian influences. She says that the young 
widows of high caste cannot go to the mis- 
sion schools. She has received considerable 
subscriptions from Ramabai circles and 
friends, and will open her school next 
autumn. 


...-Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost’s last series of 
meetings in Atlanta, Ga., were not specially 
evangelistic in character, but rather ad- 
dressed to those already in the Christian 
life. By some mistake the union meetings 
contemplated were not arranged for and 
but a single Methodist church took part, 
altho the meetings were large and many of 
all denominations attended individually. 


.... The vacancies in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Seminary at Columbia, S. C., have 
been once more filled by the election of 
Francis R. Beattie, of Ramford, Ontario, 
Canada, to Dr. Woodrow’s late chair of 
Natural Science and Revealed Religion, 
and Dr. Petrie, of Charlottesville, Va., as 
Dr. Hersman’s successor in the chair of 
Biblical Literature. Dr. Beattie is described 
asa learned linguist, and as sound on Evolu- 
tion. 


...-The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada began its four- 
teenth annual session in St. Matthew’s 
church, Halifax, on the 13th of June. The 
retiring moderator, the Rev. Dr. Burns, 
now of Fort Massey church, Halifax, for- 
merly of Montreal and Chicago, delivered a 
most appropriate sermon from II Kings, 
vii, 9, concluding with a stirring appeal to 
the Church to “go and tell’’ the good tid- 
ings of the Gospel to the famishing, perish- 
ing millions of heathen and Christian lands. 
The Rev. W. T. McMullen, of Woodstock, 
Ontario, for twenty-eight yexrs pastor of a 
large and important charge, was unani- 
mously elected moderator. We expect a 
full report of the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly from our own correspondent next week. 


....Mr. Lee S. Pratt, of Binghampton, 
N. Y., writes us: 


Several college and seminary students who 
are inspired with the missionary spirit, stand 
ready to do what they can, during their sum- 
mer vacation to advance the cause of foreign 
missions. They are prepared to visit churches, 





colleges, Sabbuth-schools, and young per 
societies with two objects in view: 


to enlist new volunteers who shall devote thal 


selves to foreign work; and, second, to 
methods for inciting a new interest in 
missions and raising means to send wor! 
already pledged, into the field. They are to 
supported by friends of the movement in New 
York City and are ready to work in churches op 
young people’s societies of any and every de. 
nomination within their respective territories, 
Their plan for raising missionary funds hag 
been heartily indorsed by many leading Winis, 
tore pense peepee Seneminations. 

eve these young men have ch 
cation work it which they may be very usefdt 
and I hope that from many churches wil] co! 
invitations to speak and that the time of thot 
workers, not only on Sabbaths, but on week 
days, may be fully occupied. Our church, nd 
especially our young ge vo societies, 
become too thoroughly informed upon the sub. 
ject of foreign missions. 

I give below the names of those intending to 
engage in this work, the time they can give 
it, the territory they can most conveniently 

c 8. Those who 4 
can put themselves into direct communication 
with them, and I shall myself be glad to an. 


, 


From July Ist to 
E. 


3. D. 1. Camp, July Ist to Sept Ist, Sun 
only, New Jersey, specially Monmouth Co, am 
827, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

4. W. W. Smith, July 15th to Aug. Sist, Ney 
York, New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania, 
411 W. Fifty-first St., New York City. 

5. A. N. O’Brien, from date to middle of Sep, 
Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska. Vinland, 

a 


n. 

6. J. P. Stoops, from date to end of Sept, 
Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Qhio, 
Coultersville, Penn. 

7. Chas. E. Eckels, Jaly ist to Aug. 15th, Cen. 
tral and Southeastern_Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland. 84S. West St., Carlisle, Penn, 

8. Geo. P. Pierson, from date to Aug. lith, 
New Jersey and Eastern New York. 42 VX, 
Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

9. J. A. Terhune, Aug. 25th to Sept. 19th, New 
Fork pat New Jersey. Saddle River, Bergen 

0., N. J. 





Missions. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WEST. 
ERN TURKEY MISSION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


BEHIND the Bible House in Constanti- 
nople is a large hall whose windows look 
out over the city to the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus, and whose plain wooden 
benches are filled every Sunday with people 
who come to hear the Gospel preached in 
the Turkish language. Here the Westem 
Turkey Mission met for its annUatWwsines 
meeting on the 8th of May. In the hean& 
Constantinople, about midway between the 
War Department and the Sublime Porte, 
with a Turkish pasha’s palace on one side 
and a Turkish mosque on the other, were 
held the deliberations of the body of men 
whose work is dreaded by the Turkish au- 
thorities almost as much as they dread the 
work of Russia. Only seventeen delegates 
are present, but they represent a line of 
operations which the Lord has blessed until 
itis beginning to be seen that its impor- 
tance is not to be measured by the small- 
ness of number or the weakness of frame 
of the mea who have given themselves into 
God's hands for the missionary service. 
Veterans there are in the hall, with white 
hairs, like Dr. Riggs or Dr. E. E. Bliss; 
middle-aged men: there are, with bronzed 
faces and threads of white beginning 
show upon their heads; and young men 
there are, in the full vigor of youth, taking 
up the work which the older men are uearly 
ready to lay down. There are also present 
ladies supported by the Women’s Boards in 
the school work or the city mission work, 
who sit demurely sewing or knitting as 
they listen to the discussions, or who take 
notes for future reference when any impor- 
tant or peculiarly interesting facts are set 
forth. One of the Secretaries of the Board, 
the Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, is present, 4 
close and attentive listener to all that is 
brought out as to the state of the work or 
its methods, in the course of the discus- 
sions. A few men wearing the red fez cap, 
with the black hair and eyes of the Orient, 
who occasionally take part in the debates, 
are pastors of the native churches. Pastors 
of some of the American churches have 
found their way into the hall in the course 
of their vacation wanderings, and the 
white-haired man over yonder is Mr. Greene, 
of the Boston Congregationalist. These, 
with perhaps one or two Scotch missionaries 
from the Free Church mission to the Jews, 
make up the gathering of from thirty to 
fifty persons who are usually at the hall 
during the sessions which have lasted 
through two weeks. 

From the very beginning of the meeting 
to its close there is found in the debates and 
in the daily devotional exercises a recur 
rence of expression of the feeling that the 
work is the Lord’s. He must lead, and he 
must be besought to reveal his will and to 
carry on the work to its triumphant coB- 
clusion. A missionary fights against too 
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great odds to afford to lose sight of his own 
weakness and the hopelessness of his work, 
if itis to be the work of his own unaided 
strength. The atmosphere of the prayer- 
meeting hardly leaves the hall for a mo- 
ment from the beginning to the end of the 
meeting. Onthe day of the Annual Ser- 
mon and the Communion Service this at- 
mosphere of spiritual elevation is at a 
pitch which refreshes the whole assemblage 
of near two hundred persons like a breeze 
from Heaven. Again on the Friday, when 
the missionaries and the members of the 
native Synod of Bithynia spent the whole 
day in convention to discuss practical ques- 
tions of methods of Christian work, every 
moment seemed precious, 

The reports from the eight missionary sta- 
tions were full of interest, and showed real 
gains both in the matter of additions to the 
churches and in the lineof distinct progress 
in self-support. One passage in the Marso- 
van station report gave the words of a Greek 
villager who was delegate to the station 
conference when the amount of pledges 
from the native congregations was under 
discussion. He had given in the amount 
that his people would be able to raise, and 
it was seen to be a great sum for so smalla 
community. One of the other delegates 
asked him how it was that those few and 
poor people were able to find so much for 
the needs of thechurch. ‘“ Being ignorant 
people,”’ said the villager, ‘“‘ with no one to 
instruct us, we looked in the Bible for in- 
struction, and we saw there that at least a 
tenth of our income must be given to the 
Lord Jesus.” 

Avery important fact came out froma 
comparison of the reports. Not only from 
the Western Turkey Mission, but also from 
the summary reports given by the delegates 
present from the Eastern and Central Mis- 
sions it is evident that thereis a widespread 
movement in the old Armenian Church twv- 
ward reform. There is more Bible reading, 
and more Bible practice than ever before 
among those who are not and will not con- 
sent to be Protestants. There is a strong 
pressure on the priesthood for more preach- 
ing and more Gospel, and there is in very 
many places a tendency to adopt evangelic- 
al methods of Bible study and in some cases 
of prayer-meetings. 

The report of the Constantinople station 


, shows a better state of things in that city 


than for many years past. One of the bright 
spots in the midst of that great city is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, com- 
posed and managed entirely by natives, 
with a regular system of watch by laymen 
over the young men who come into the 
city for work and are exposed tothe danger 
of immoral or atheistic companions. 

The subjects of discussion in the meeting 
were largely related to the question of finan- 
cial means. The question was generally 
how to meet the demands of the work with- 
but overstepping the limit of the funds 
which the Board can prudently assign to 
the use of the mission ? On the one hand is 
the opening up of new fields among the Ar- 
menians, and the increased opportunity for 
reaching the Greeks of the Empire, both by 
the direct preaching of the Word, and by 
the less direct methods of the school and the 
press. On the other hand is the stern fact 
that the Board has many other missions 
than the Turkish missions to provide for, 
and looks for a rapid assumption of the 
work of evangelization by the churches al- 
ready formed. In this connection the sub- 
ject of the self-support of the churches was 
the subject of debate. The need of knowl- 
edge of the peculiar circumstances of the 
people in each church before making judg- 
ments as to their growth in self-denial was 
brought out. One member asked why a 
certain community of over two hundred 
gives less than another community of less 
than a hundred, for their church and school 
work. The implication was that these peo- 
ple must be remiss in their duty. “I will 
tell the brother,” said the missionary from 
the field alluded to, ‘‘ why these people give 
less money. They live entirely on corn- 
bread and salt, aud there are men among 
them who have not the money to” buy corn- 
bread and salt enough to keep their fami- 
lies in health. If they raise anything from 
their rocky soil it is watched, and when the 
harvest-time comes the Circassian robbers 
come down upon them and take it away. 
The tax-gatherer crushes them with his 
demauds, and of what they have left they 
give this sum, which is in proportion to 
their means as much as is given by any 
church in the field.” At this point some 
one called attention to the fact that the 
Saviour had laid down a rule of “ self-sup- 
port” by which two mites were made to 
rank far above the silver and gold of the 
treasury. 

In the course of debate the point was de- 
veloped that schools, where there is a basis 














of Protestant scholars to give a tone to the 
school, and where the requirement of tui- 
tion prevents pauperizing, are an important 
evangelistic agency, not only by their direct 
influence in winning the scholars to the 
Gospe) truth, but by their effect in admit- 
ting the school-teachers to the families of 
the scholars, which would otherwise refuse 
to receive the visit of any missionary. 

Another point in the debate was the need 
of more funds for the work of publication. 
The members of the Synod of Bithynia pre- 
sented strong appealsin thisdirection. The 
young men of all classes in Turkey are 
being led astray by the masses of rubbish 
that issue from the native press or are im- 
ported from abroad. They must read some- 
thing, and the worst of French novels are 
set before them, and the follies of material- 
istic writers are poured into their minds. 
The time is short for the attempt to coun- 
teract these influences; there is no native 
force able to carry on the publication of 
books forthe times in any way to compete 
with the cheap filth that fills the market in 
Constantinople and iseveu now beginning 
to find its way into the provinces where the 
mission publications have hitherto had a 
clear field. Hence the urgent appeal for 
more money to be put into the book work 
by the mission. The Sunday-school library 
available for the children of Turkey could 
be held in one hand, and the works that 
meet the materialistic teachings of the day 
could be held in the other with room to 
spare, 

In short, the sound that came up from the 
Hall where the Western Turkey Mission 
held its meeting was a sound of thanks- 
giving for blessings received, of prayer for 
the great gift of the Holy Spirit to all, and 
of acry for help from the holders of the sil- 
ver and gold at home, that there may be 
means in the treasury for using the oppor- 
tunities so abundantly presenting them- 
selves. 





Biblical Research. 


THE METHOD OF THE “HIGHER 
CRITICISM” AND ITS FRUITS. 


BY PROFESSOR ZOCKLER. 
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(Concluded from last week.) 

2. Asto the gift of tongues, it is charged 
that the author of the Acts hasan entirely 
different conception from that of Paul, as 
appears especially in bis account of the Day 
of Pentecost, and, init, betrayshimself asa 
plagiarist of later date. But how do these 
severe critics know that the author of the 
Acts ‘‘ had no knowledge ”’ of the Pauline 
gift of tongues, as is represented in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, as they say ? In 
Acts x, 47, and xix, 16, we find a representa- 
tion of the gift of tongues which does not 
materially differ from that in I Cor. xii 
and xiv. A juxtap<sition of ‘ prophecy” 
and “speak with tongues” as parallel 
expressions of the spiritual charism appears 
here just as it does in ICor. xii, 10. 
Would a reporter who represents the gift of 
tongues at Cwsarea and at Ephesusas at 
least similar, if not identical, with that in 
Corinth, have conceived the earlier gift at 
Jerusalem as radically different ? Why 
could not the events at Corinth be regarded 
as a kind of miraculous speech, even tho 
less remarkable than that at Pentecost in 
Jerusalem ? Why should the Pauline ‘speak 
with tongues ”’ necessarily indicate some- 
thing radically different from the “‘ speak 
with other tongues,” Aadziv érépare yAdooay 
of Acts ii, 4?. Why should I Cor. xiv, 
21, which, by virtue of its reference to 
Isa. xxviii, 11, év étepoyAdooor. . . Aadeiv, 
certifies the substantial identity of these ex- 
pressions, be studiously ignored ? Only 
where one intends at any price to find con- 
tradictions, can he fail to recognize the sim- 
ilarity, or, at most, a difference only relative 
between what is described in Acts ii and in 
I Cor. So soon as the hypothesis of 
a purpose on tHe part of Luke, or the 
Pseudo Luke, to fabulate history, ceases to 
form the background of the view, the as- 
serted difficulty is gone. We, on the other 
hand, who donot recognize this artificial 
background, and equally the mythical the- 
ory as to Acts1i, are willing still to appear 
to our opponents as the more narrow- 
minded, the stupider, and the less critically 
trained. Our view, however, remains the 
simpler, the closer to fact, and in every re- 
spect the more probable. 

8. Luke’s report of the conversion of Cor- 
nélius is said to be unauthentic because 
Peter “is described in it as the converter of 
the heathen, which according to Gal. ii, he 
was not.’’ As if one had the right to so 
press Gal. ii, 7-9, that any incidental excep- 
tion to Peter’s apostolate to the circumcision 








is incenceivable; asif, further, the “‘livest af- 
ter the manner of the Gentiles,” with which 
Paul, Gal. ii, 14, charges Peter, and on ac- 
count of which he blames his return to Jew- 
ish table customs in Antioch, could be re- 
garded in any other way than as a proof of 
the already long-established connection of 
Peter with the Gentile Christian manner of 
life; and as if such an already established 
going over of the Palestinian apostle to the 
“living after the manner of the Gentiles,” 
could be thought separate from a transient 
and occasional ‘‘preaching to the Gentiles,” 
exactly in the manner described in Luke’s 
account of the events in Joppaand Cesarean. 
The disciple.who had already followed 
Philip to the Samaritan field, who later 
made a home with Simon the tanner, whose 
occupation was regarded levitically unclean, 
may, in spite of his permanent work as the 
Apostle to the Jews, on special occasion, 
have for once brought the Gospel of Christ 
also to Gentiles. Or must it be necessary 
to regard the apostle as the Peter of the 
Ebionitic Pseudo-Clementine legend? Is it 
exegetically allowable, is it worthy of a 
historiau, to read into the here-mentioned 
places in Gal. ii, 7-9, an uncompromis- 
ing Judaistic position on the part of the 
apostle, which holds every contact with 
Gentiles as sinful? Can we leave entirely 
unnoticed, or set aside the many inner 
evidences of trustworthy narration, which 
chapters ten and eleven present, notwith- 
standing the account of the vision, or 
rather in closest connection with it? Is it 
allowable to ignore the unconscious and so 
much the more significant correspondence 
of the introduction to Peter’s speech with 
the beginning of the Gospel of Mark? Shall 
we heedlessly pass over such minute points 
of detail as Acts xii, 2, of && adeAgoi 
compared with Acts x, 23, rivec rév adeAgdv 
which prove the credibility and the uncon- 
scious method of the narrative? The united 
weight of all these witnesses counts simply 
for more than the purely subjective ques- 
tionings of Baur, Zeller, and Overbeck, 
which are born of artificial hypotheses, even 
tho recently Weizaecker has joined their 
ranks. 

The attacks of the higher critics upon the 
contents of both the above-mentioned chap- 
ters, seem to be entirely unjustified, sup- 
ported by wind and groundless premises, 
and scarcely worthy of serious refutation. 
That in not mentioning them in mycom- 
mentary, I should havecommitted a blame- 
worthy neglect, I am far from admitting. 
On the contrary, my silence, particularly in 
regard to these attacks, I regard as a venial 
offense of the lightest kind. The question 
here, as on sO many other points, is of hos- 
tile attacks which have in fact only a trivial 
significance, aud carry no weight with any 
one outside of the higher critical school. 

With the principles of the modern critical 
school, we can find no satisfaction; there- 
fore we have no taste fer the fruits which 
these principles produce. These fruits are 
offered to us in all possible stages of ripe- 
ness, sweet and bitter, mild and sharp, 
sweetish, sourish, sour, acid, tasteless, pi- 
quant,etc. Whether, indeed, fruit actually 
ripe can be harvested in this or that field of 
investigation, is a question concerning 
which the strife neverends. And further, 
the question which fruit is to be regarded 
as actually ripe and good, will never be set- 
tled. One is continually reminded of the 
complaint of Luther: 


** One chooses this, another that. 
And despite their large pretenses 
They harm us beyond measure.” 


If I should seek evidence for this frem the 
realm of the Old Testament, especially the 
criticism of the Pentateuch, which is at the 
present time the fashionable arena of the 
higher critical wit, I might easily fill whole 
quires. The kaleidoscopic change of pic- 
tures here is entirely bewildering; the 
ceaseless hammering and remelting of bold 
theories, the weaving and raveling and 
re-weaving of artistic hypotheses is without 
end. From the ultra-Wellhausenites, as 
Popper, Seinecke, Ernest Havet, etc., to 
the mediators between the standpoint of 
Wellhausen and the more conservative 
theories represented by Ewald, Hupfeld and 
Dillmann, as, for example, most recently E. 
Renan; and again further on to the sup- 
porters of the theory of revelation, as 
Delitasch, stretches a densely crowded pro- 
cession of investigators of the Pentateuch, 
each one of whom is sure that he has found 
thetruetheory. It is notat all, asoneoften 
sees stated in the critica) journals of the mod- 
ern school, that whoever truly works in the 
field of Pentateuchal criticism wili be in- 
evitably compelled to accept the theory of a 
post-exilic production of the priest code; é.e., 
the position of Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen. 
On the contrary, the number now increases 
year by year, both of those who are but 





conditional and partial followers of Well- 
hausen, and of those direct antagonists of 
the modern school, whose position is repre- 
sented by Dr. Green of Princeton. Out of 
the chaos of various opinions which is still 
hard to comprehend—quot capita, tot sen- 
tentie — there appears a strong moye- 
ment in the conservative direction. One 
might well rejoice if this view was con- 
firmed; but just so certainly must there be 
an entire breach with the higher critical 
method and its ultra-subjective hypotheses 
which sball bring about the return of indi- 
yiduals to a wholesomer, purer and more 
positive manner of scientific investigation. 

| In the realm of Gospel criticism and the 
study of the life of Christ, founded upon 

, the case is practically the same. Nearly 
very year brings one or another attempt 
fo produce an entirely new construction, 
which shall set aside or outdo all that pre- 
¢edes. And, moreover, almost every year 
there appears some sort of an attempt to re- 
imtroduce this or that old and almost for- 
gotten theory in a modern form, and to 
recommend it as flatteringly as possible to 
the acceptance of fellow-investigators. The 
past year produced, in fact, two notably 
sharp attempts of this kind, both proceed- 
ing from Heidelberg, First, H. Wendt, in 

e first volume of his ‘‘ The Teaching of 

esus’’ gave us an attempt to extract a se- 

ies of ‘‘ John’s Words” from the Fourth 
Gospel. Adopting the dissection theory of 
Weiss and Schenkel, then Holsten as inves- 
tigator of the Synoptical problem, verified 
the old ‘‘ quotation theory” about as it was 
held by Bengel, Credner, Hug, etc., only, 
af course, in the higher critical fashion of 

aur, Volkmar, and Hilgenfeld, according 
to which the canonical Matthew first ap- 
feared. This was used by Mark, and then 

joth by Luke. The authority of one of 
peak new or revivified hypotheses does not 
last more than one or two years; it is then 
deen to the dead, at least until some later 
shrewd constructor of hypotheses again 
drags it into the light. 

| With regard to the various positions of 
the historians of the life of Jesus, the same 
thing appears. Every New Testament 
scholar has, as a matter of fact, his own 
Life of Jesus. Particularly in regard to 
miracles, the standpoint of the various rep- 
resentations drawn from the criticism of 
the Gospels is subject to continual shift- 
iggs and modification. A few rounds which 
Weiss fought in favor of the conservative 
side, particularly in the matter of the his- 
tory of the birth of Our Lord, Beyschlag is 

t willing to approve. But the next histo- 
ne of the life of Jesus, who comes after 

yscblag, will in turn find him far too 
conservative, and will shower his work with 
the cold water of criticism. In fact, one is 
here strongly reminded of Paul’s words: 
‘Always learning and never arriving at the 
knowledge of the truth.”’ 

Wild exaggeration and bold assertion, 
extending even to meaningless statements 
in the heat of debate, are the characteristic 

lethods of the advocates of our Liberal 

jhool in discussion. Even in the service of 
free thought there is such a thing as fauat- 
idsm. This appears especially at those 
+e when the asserted demonstrations of 
the Liberal school are not recognized on the 
Me een side, and, in consequence, the 
desired revolution of opinion fails to come 
td pass. But hypotheses are not generally 
agcepted simply because they are loudly 
intained; nor does the method of investi- 
etn and of teaching of a particular theo- 
logical school attain a general authoritative 
adeeptance simply because it is presented as 
the only allowable one by a literary critical 
me shrewdly edited and well supplied 
th many an excellent article. 

We will not allow ourselves to be silenced 
by stout words. Our Conservative school, 
algo, has its critical method and its well-es- 
tablished principles of knowledge; has, to- 
géther with many a hypothesis and opinion 
awaiting turther investigation, its firm 
stock of irrefutable historic fact and doc- 
trinal truth; has its right of protesting 
against the passion for infallibility, of 
whatever kind it may be and from what- 
ever side it may attack us. 

Claims for the igfallibility of all the posi- 
tions of the Conservative school, we, on our 
part, do not make; for we are good Protest- 
ants, and we know well how to distinguish 
between the absolutely sure and unaltera- 
ble ground of revealed truth upon which 
we stand and human theological wrappings. 
But our antagonists incline to hold, as 
alone sure and precious, exactly their theo- 
logical creations, which are as yet so in- 
complete, so young and tender, so stamped 
with personality and. so subjective, while 
they give up in their behalf the eternal 
foundation of revealed truth. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR J JULY Ist. 


GOD’S COVENANT WI WITH ISRAEL.—Ex- 
opus xxiv, 1-12. 


NotEs.—* And he.”’—God. “ Upunto 
the Lord.”’—Upon Mount Sinai. “* Na- 
dab and Abthu.’’—Sons of Aaron. Lev. x, 
1.- ** And seventy of the elders of Is- 
rael.’’—Representatives of the people. 
* They shall not come near.’’—These elders 
probably waited at some point half-way to 
the top of the mountain, while the people 
at their own request awaited results at the 
foot. ** Moses wrote all the words of 
the Lord.’’—So that there should be no 
cavil or mistake ; that posterity might know 
what the Lord saith to his chosen people. 
* And he sent young men.”’—These on 
accouaot of their innocence and youth had 
committed to them the tasks that the 
Levitical priesthood undertook as their 
right later.‘ Burnt offerings.”"—These 
were wholly consumed by fire on the altar. 
They were mainly expiatory and also were 
the signs of complete heart offering to God. 
* Peace’ offerings.’’— Partly con- 
sumed and partly eaten by the offerers. 
These were the signs of thankfulness 
for mercies received. Both were gener- 
ally offered together.———‘ Half of the 
blood be sprinkled on the altar.”—It was 
as representative of the people that Moses 
coveranted by this act to be faithful to God. 
Thus he might expect the blessings and 
promises that fidelity could demand. 
‘And sprinkled it on the people.’—Not all,of 
course, but those representatives. This was 
the most solemn seal of the acceptance of 
God’s covenant by the people. “A 
paved work of sapphire stone.’’—Sapphire 
is of various colors. The gem in those days 
was more valued for its light blue transpa- 
rent color than for the dark blue. This isa 
wonderful and realistic description of 
splendor that could not be described. ——— 
“And upon the nobles he laid not 
his hands,’’—The vision did them no barm. 
——"* They beheld God.”’—Asin a trance 
of ecstacy. This refers more to a prophetic 
vision. 

Instruction.—The same cry that Moses 
and the people heard has been reverberating 
down the centuries in ever-increasing vol- 
ume and strength, Come up unto the Lord. 
Nor to our minds is the Lord on a high 
hill where only a single representative may 
see him forus. He is to be found by the 
seeking. He is to be heard by the hearing. 
He speaks to us in a thousand tongues. All 
can go to him. Christ revealed a God on 
Calvary. A God with all bis people. 

Yet to see him we must still go wp as 
they did of old at Sinai. It is a toilsome, 
but ob, how pleasant a journey! Our pas- 
sions, our wicked appetites, all that holds 
us back from heavenly purity—all must be 
left at the base of the ascent. Then up and 
onward. God in Christ our high goal. He 
will not harm us,nor will the lightning- 
flash of wrath blast us as we upward 
march. 

There are some holy and privileged ones 
who by a life of devotion and purity live 
far nearer*to God than others. Shall they 
not tell of the glories they see? Shall they 
not teach the slow what they now see by 
intuitive love? If any man knows or even 
thinks he knows more than his neighbors 
let him teach them as Moses taught the 
peopie. True knowledge will bring forth 
fruit. The false will gradually find its 
level. 

An honest and enthusiastie presentation 
and interpretation of God’s tiuth will gen- 
erally carry assent and belief. No truth 
need be despaired of. Some truths are only 
partially known. Some more fully. Yet 
where truth is there believers must be. 

Is not God making acovenant with us 
at this time? There is no more blood- 
sprinkling now. What need? Was not the 
last victim slain a sufficient sacrifice for 
all ages? God’s covenant is in the heart of 
each believer. He knows God accepts him. 
He knows it on Christ’s authority and on 
his own consciousness, provided he hasdone 
his part of the agreement. 


The blood covenant is somewhat of a mys- 
| in its early origin, but its meaning is 
full of suggestion, as the blood was the in- 
ner life, and by tasting blood one received 
another’s life. So our spiritual life, that 
inner life, comes from G God is a spirit. 
Only those whose spirits are quickened can 
understand such a God. And from no other 
source than from the Father can spiritual 
life come. 

As that memorable covenant was follow- 
ed bya vision of the Life-giver himself, 
so when we take his life into ours will we 
fe more as he is than as we think him 

0 be 

So let us goup into the mount with all 
the saints. Learn more of God and his will 
—be strengthened in the inner man—then 

o and teach others the blessedness of the 

nowledge of God and of life in him. 
































Ministerial Register. 


, CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARNES, GeorcE B., late of Wahpeton, 
called to Grand Forks, Dak. 

BEARD, REvuBEN A., Fargo, becomes su- 
perintendent of Washington Territory. 

BONNBLL, W. H_, Julesburg, Col., goes to 
Socatello, Id. 

BUGBEY, WILLIAM §., Cheboygan, Mich., 
resigns. 

BUTLER, Henry E., Jacksonville, Ill, 
called to professorship at Alma College, 
Mich. 

CHYNOWETH, Jonn T., Winnebago, IIl., 
dismissed June 6th. 

CLEMMER, EPHRAIM B., of Oberlin Sem- 
inary, called to Downs, Kan. 

DANA, MALCOLM MCcG., etgmonth ch., St. 
Paul, Minn., dismissed June 8th. 

EASTMAN, Geo. P., of Yale Sem., accepts 
ca)l to Oakland, La. 

ELLMS, LewIs, called to Ellsworth Falls, 
Me. 

FAIRFIELD, M. W., Ypsilanti, Mich., re- 
signs. 

FERGUSON, FRANKLIN L., of Yale Divin- 
ity School, called to First ch., Milford, 
Conn. 

FISKE, J. B., Anamosa, Ia., resigns. 

HANAFORD, Howarp A., Middleboro, 
Mass., called to Winchester, N. H. 

HERMAN.,JOHN E.,of Yale Divinity School, 
called to Falls Village and South Ca- 
naan, Conn., for a year. 

HOYT, CHARLEs E, accepts call to North 
Greenwich, Conn. 

JOHNSTON, THomas C., Memphis, Mo., 
accepts call to Wythe and West Rock- 
ford, Il. 

JONES, CLINTON M., Eastford, Conn., re- 
signs, 

KNAPP, CHARLES E., ord. at Bristolville, 
O., June 6tb. 

KEITH, ADELBERT F., Providence, R. L., 
accepts call to Middlebury, Vt. 

LA BACH, J. M., Paris, Tex., accepts call 
to Wahpeton, Dak. 

LAWRENCE, Joun B., First ch., Kansas 
City, Kan., resigns. 

McKAY, NEILL, of Bangor, Sem., accepts 
call to Uniontown, Dak. 

MUNROE, Joun J., Richville, accepts call 
to Moriah, N. Y. 

NOYES, WARREN L., Hartland, called to 
Chester, Vt. 

OAKEY, JAMES, accepts call to Pierre, 
Dak. 


PACKARD, ABEL K., Highlandlake, re- 
signs. 

PARSONS, E. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Greeley, Col. 

POWELSON, A. P., Tacona, W. T., re- 
signs. 

ROGER, GeorGE,of Bangor Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Lyman, Me. 

SNELL, CHARLEs Y., Inkster, goes to Dick- 
inson, Dak. 

THORPE, Joun, So. Weare, N. H., resigns. 

THRUSH, Joun O., Yale Seminary, goes to 
Postville, Ia. 

WALLACE, PATTERSON W., New Grand 
Chain, acce ~ vall to Albion, Union 
and Ridge, 

WEBSTER, FRANKLIN G., of Cummingten, 
Mass., accepts call to Passaic, N. J. 
WINCH, G. W., Enfield, Conn., called to 

First ch., Holyoke, Mass. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

COLEMAN, LEIGHTON, O., has been elected 
Bishop of Delaware. 

FISKE, GEORGE MCC., Providence, R. L., 
has been elected Bishop of Fond du Lac. 

FULTON, J. M. C., has become rector at 
Aspen, Col. 

GIESY, SAMUEL H., D.D.,died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 27th. 

LOOP, Dewitt C., goes to Winans, Md. 
a ah a CHARLES, accepts call to Malone, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROOKS, W. F., Pittsburg, Penn., will 
take charge of work for Freedmen at 
Beaufort, 5S. C. 

BROWNE, Geo. S. J., 
Bowling Green, O. 

BYINGTON, T. L., missionary to Bulgaria, 
died in Philadelphia June 18th. 

CAMPBELL, Howarp N., ord. Martin’s 
Ferry, O., June 7th. 

CARNAHAN, R. A., inst. June 5th, First 
ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

CRISWELL, J. W., ord. Blainsville, Penn., 
May 22d. 

DUNLAP. J. B., ord. as missionary to Siam, 
May 22d. 

FORSYTHE, C. J., inst. May 23d Greens- 
boro, Penn. 

GROENEVELD, E. J., Deer Lodge, goes to 
Butte, Montana. 

HAUSMANN, H., George, goes to Kast 
Portland, Ore. 

JAMIESON, E, Dimondale, goes to Una- 
dilla, Mich. 

JONES, J. R., inst. May 22d, Harrison City, 
Penn. 


inst. June 6th, 


KOONS, S. E., Hannibal, N. Y., goes to La 
Porte City, Ia. 

LONG, D. E., of McCormick Sem., ord. 
May 24th, ‘Barraboo, Wis. 

NICHOLS, A. B., inst., June 6th, Stewart 
Memorial ch., "Minneapolis, Minn. 

SERVICE, R. J., Red Wing, Minn., goes to 
49 Lincoln Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

TODD, J. D., Albert Lea, Minn., goes to 
Altamont, Kan. 

wars, COLERIDGE, goes to Emerson, 

e 





Literature. 


[ Che prompt mention m our list of “* Books of the Ween” 
wiil be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recetwed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.] 


THE OLD NORTHWEST.* 


It is the particular felicity of Professor 
Hinsdale’s Old Northwest that he has per- 
ceived more clearly than any who have 
preceded him that these old Northwestern 
territories had a distinct political charac- 
ter of their own as truly as New England. 
This happy discovery, as without unpar- 
donable exaggeration it may be called, 
has enabled him to give unity and char- 
acter to his volume while at the same 
time it has put the history in an essentially 
novel light. 

After some five chapters, or seventy 
pages, of preliminary skirmishing among 
the early French and English settlements, 
he approaches the main subject in two 
chapters on the ‘‘Thirteen Colonies as 
Constituted by the Royal Charters” and a 
third on that even more perplexing sub- 
ject **The Western Land Policy of the 
British Government from 1763 to 1775.” 

These three chapters contain the ac- 
count of all the facts which Great Britain 
contributed to the history. They show 
the inheritance of confusion, misunder- 
standing and strife entailed on the coun- 
try by the English Government’s igno- 
rance of America and by its capricious 
settlement and unsettlement of the colo- 
nial charters and boundaries. These 
charters are the puzzle and despair of 
American historical peography. The 
first of them all has never received a 
satisfactory interpretation. Each suc- 
cessive exercise of Royal Prerogative 
broke in upon the others with a wave of 
revocations and grants which reduced 
the territorial question to a whirlpool of 
confusion in which nothing was plain 
but the geographical ignorance and ca- 
price of the King and the growing dis- 
trust of the colonies in bis Government. 

By 1776 the Western or,as it was called, 
the ** Back lands” policy of Great Britain 
seemed to have assumed a definite form 
and to have taken a direction as alarming 
to the colonies as it was definite. Sir 
William Johnsvun’s restrictive boundary, 
tho his own part in its delimitation was 
above suspicion, had been drawn through 
the central backbone of the Ailegha- 
nies north to Fort Stanwix and Lake 
Ontario and, was a notice to the colo- 
nies that the official mind of Great Britain 
had at length settled down into a policy 
of colonial distrust. Their young life and 
high ambition was to be smothered by a 
policy which would restrict them to the 
sea-shore and block their expansion into 
the ‘‘ Back lands” by a great interior 
colonial reservation of the Hudson Bay 
Company type ruled from Quebec. 

English incompetence was never 
more conspicuous than in dealing with 
this ‘‘ Back lands” question. Mr. Ban- 
croft is, no doubt, right in contending 
that the English restrictive regulations of 
Trade had much to do with the loss of the 
colonies. But the restrictive land policy 
of the Crown agents was no less disas- 
trous. If the repression of trade exas- 
perated the population on the coast, the 
repression of colonial expansion westward 
and the menace of a barbaric or French 
and Indian frontier on the west was even 
more exasperating to the people of the in- 
terior, and to the entire population when 
they turned their thoughts to the subject. 
Gov. Thomas Pownall was the only official 
England ever had in this country who 
was at all able to grasp this phase of the 
colonial question, and at home he fared 
as did the other Liberals who saw clearly 
enough the result of the royal policy. 
Strong as they were in their position, 
they could do nuthing to check this decis- 
ion to confine the colonies to the sea- 
coast, vw here they might be more easily 
controlled, and where English goods 
could reach them too cheaply to leave 








* THE OLD NORTHWEST, WITH A VIEW OF THE 
THIRTEEN COLONIES AS CONSTITUTED BY THE 
ROYAL CHARTERS. By B. A. HINSDALE, Ph.D., 
Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; author of “Schools and Studies,” 
and editor of “The Works of James Abram Gar- 
field.” New York: Townsend MaeCoun. 18t%. 8vo, 
pp. iv, 440. 
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any chance for the development of inde- 
pendent manufactures of their own. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution, this land 
policy was one of the principal grievances 
which weighed on the colonies. They 
had no mind to be checked in their 
healthy and natural expansion toward 
the West by a vast interior wilderness of 
Indians and Canadians organized into 
half British and half French colony. 

Great Britain on her part was equally 
determined , and we must admit that she 
had this to say for herself—the inevitable 
was dawning on her Tory statesmen. 
The vigor, intelligence and ability of the 
colonies in the old French war had 
alarmed the Crown. The popular spirit 
and patriotism of the people had created 
an impression against them and led to a 
policy of distrust and repression. They 
were young eagles whose wings must be 
clipped or they might not be kept in the 
cage. Great Britain, however, could not 
boldly avow this policy. It would not be 
endured at home, and there was enough 
generosity in the English make-up 
of the average Tory to incline him to 
conceal such a view even from himself. 
The consequence was that the policy of 
repression was not adopted boldly. The 
Crown only proceeded far enough in it to 
bring on war and lose the colonies; and 
when they were lost the land question 
came into our hands, confused and con- 
fusing, but still whole and entire for our 
settlement. 

On the settlement it received the coun- 
try has reposed so quietly, while its peace- 
ful fruits have been ripening, that the 
question has passed very much out of 
view, especially in the Eastern States, 
where the other aspects of the causes 
which led to the struggle with the mother 
country have engrossed attention. -But 
tho Eastern history might be written 
without going deeply into this “ Back 
lands” question, Western history could 
not. The interest recently shown in the 
subject is a promising sign that the cen- 
ter of intellectual interest and activi 
also moving westward. 

Professor Hinsdale is not by any means 
the first recent writer on this subject. 
Among the Johns Hopkins publhcations 
are two of great interest, one by Prof. 
H. B. Adams, on ‘‘ Maryland’s Influence 
upon Land Cessions to the United States,” 
and the ‘‘ History of the Land Question 
in the United States,” by Shosuke Sato, 
PhD., Japanese Commissioner to _ this 
country. ‘The St. Clair Papers” con- 
tain much information. Mr. Wm. F. 
Poole’s pamphlet, republished from the 
North American Review of April, 1876, is 
an admirable review of the relation 
of the ordinance of 1787 to the matter. 
The claims of New York as against Vir- 
ginia have been vigorously defended by 
Mr. Douglass Campbell, of this city, in the 
Historical Magazine and elsewhere. But 
no one, so far as we know, has given the 
subject such broad treatment as Professor 
Hinsdale, nor even thought of the happy 
conception of the field as one distinct 
within its own boundaries. 

Nowhere else can we remember so 
thorough and so impartial a survey of the 
parts of the several land-holding states in 
the surrender of their Western claims to 
the United States. Virginia’s claims 
were by far the most extensive, and seem 
to have led to the accepted opinion that 
her self-renouncing patriotism must have 
been correspondingly great, so great 
as to put her far in advance of the other 
land-holding states, sucn as New York, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. Weun- 
derstand this to be Mr. Bancroft’s posi- 
tion. Mr. Douglass Campbell attacked 
this position in the Historical Magazine 
with great force, but unfortunately in 
his counter-claim for New York was car- 
ried onto ground even more untenable. 
Prof. H.B. Adams put himself on the 
track of an exceedingly interesting clue 
to the unraveling of these old disputes in 
claimifig for Maryland the honor of hav- 
ing been the first to plant herself firmly 
on the doctrine that these lands should 
not be assigned to the states in severalty 
but should be national domain and 
come to the Confederation not through 
the several states but by Federal right off 
conquest and occupation. 
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Maryland's action in this matter may 
deserve all the praise Professor Adams 
bestows on it. But there were dangers 
in her position which he does not recog- 
nize and which Congress most wisely 
avoided. They knew well that it would 
never answer for them. to raise a doubt 
as to the valid title of the states to the 
« Back lands,” and, as Professor Hinsdale 
points out, they worked out eventually a 
far better solution on the basis of the 
voluntary surrender of their claims by 
the land-holding states. 

Professor Hinsdale’s account of this 
action is, we have every reason to believe, 
that which best accords with the facts. 
Maryland raised the question and by its 
determined position held it up and pre- 
vented the consummation of the con- 
federation until it was settled. But the 
ine of action she proposed could not be 
adopted. New York gave the first prac- 
tical hint of the solution ultimately 
adopted by her generous offer to sur- 
render her land claims to the Federal 
Government. This proposition was the 
turning-point of the debate, and in the 
end carried Connecticut, Virginia and 
Massachusetts with it. 

The New York claim to hold pretty much 
the entire Northwest, with a large area 
south of the Ohio was, as we believe, of 
the flimsiest description. It was, how- 
ever, a Claim, and the proposal to sur- 
render made in good faith had probably 
quite as much effect as if the claim itself 
had been better. As a matter of hard 
fact and strict law none of these claims 
seem to have been valid against the 
others. They all together constituted a 
gvod claim for the Federal Government 
toacton. But when it came to drawing 
lines and fixing boundaries and making 
one claim exclude another, the whole co- 
lonial boundary question was in the con- 
dition described by Rufus Choate in the 
famous picture he gave of it, quoted by 
Professor Hinsdale: 


“The Commissioners might as well have 
ecided that the line between the States 
wa bounded on the north by a bramble 
bush, on the south by a bluejay, on the 
west by a hive of bees in swarming time, 
and on the east; by five hundred foxes, with 
firebrands tied to their tails.”’ 


On the whole we can name to our read- 
ers no better general review of this an- 
cient and momentous dispute than that 
contained in the work now before us. 

It is not the least merit of Professor 
Hinsdale’s book that he describes the 
connection of the debate with the politics 
of the times, and gives his readers a vivid 
sense of the issues involved in its final 
settlement. When he comes to the ordi- 
nance of 1787, now so little known, but 
of which he rightly asserts that it was 
one of the great political achievements 
in the history of the world, he is 
at his best. We carnot but believe that 
there is some exaggeration in his asser- 
tion that the Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler 
wrote the ordinance with his own hand, 
as Gouverneur Morris did the Federal 
Constitution. We do not understand Mr. 
Poole to say this, and Professor Hinsdale 
can hardly have more facts in his posses- 
sion than he had. This is, however,a 
small point. Cutler’s very influential 
agency must be admitted, and with him 
there went into the fundamental law of 
the Northwest an amount of sound sense, 
of good principle and Christian ethics 
which Professor Hinsdale is right in at- 
tributing, above all things, to the ordi- 
nance of 1787. 

Our notice of this excellent and 
in many respects noble book has 
swelled beyond the limits at our 
disposal, and we must close with the 
remark that the history is written in a 
broad and comprehensive way. Avoiding 
barren details the author follows the lines 
of fruitful development. He recites the 
history of the admission of the North- 
western States to the Union and of the 
Slavery contest; he goes over all the main 
Points of the Connecticut Western Re- 
Serve history and of the dispute as to 
Vecmont and why her admission was so 
long delayed. 

The volume ends with a summary sur- 
vey of the first century of progress in these 
States, whose first centennial anniversary 





is, as we suppose, the immediate and inter- 
esting occasion for the publication of the 
work. The volume contains eleven 
excellent historical and illustrative maps 
and a full index. 
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In Self-Reliance Encouraged; James 
Porter, D.D., gives some sound and useful 
advice to young women on such practical 
matters as education, economy, health, 
manners, business habits, with some words 
upon their social, domestic and religious 
duties; and in Young Knights of the 
Cross the Rev. Dr. Daniel Wise does very 
much the same thing for young people of 
both sexes. These volumes are issued by 
Phillips & Hunt, as is also Gurnet’s Gar- 
den and The New Boy at Southcott, two 
stories of average merit by Mrs. Mary R. 
Baldwin, which are bound together in one 
volume. The Camp in the Mountains 
is the second of the Deerfoot Series, by Ed- 
ward S. Ellis. The story is made up of 
wonderful adventures, of which the young 
Indian, Deerfoot, is the successful hero. 
Another story of the same romantic and 
improbable sort is The Store Boy, by Hora- 
tio Alger, Jr., in which the good, honest 
country boy is rewarded by a fine business 
position in the big city, and four thousand 
dollars, all in the space of four months. 
Both books are published by Porter & 
Coates. The Standard Publishing Co. 
of Cincinnati issues The White Church, by 
A. C. Pierson, a story which, despite its 
crudeness, is fresh and abounding in touches 
of Nature. It has also asound temperance 
moral, as, of course, has Julia McNair 
Wright’s story, A Made Man, a sequel to 
the “Story of Rasmus.” In both of these 
books Mrs. Wright attempts to show ‘‘ the 
possibilities that lie in a vast, neg- 
lected and tempted class.” The book is 
published by the National Temperance 
Society and Publishing House. Still 
another temperance publication, aud one 
of the best of its kind, is Stories of the 
March; or, Romance of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Crusade, compiled by Mary Allen 
West, and issued by the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publication Society, Chicago. The 
book is made up of articles in prose and 
verse by a number of well-known writers. 
No doubt many of the stories and poems 
were originally contributed to the pericdi- 
cal edit-d by Miss West, the compiler, but 
a number of them are well worth preserv- 
ing in this more permanent form. 
Dollars and Duty, by Emory J. Haynes 
(James H. Earle, publisher), and The Chil- 
dren of Issachar (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) are 
both painful stories that were better un- 
written. The Hollands (Lee & Shep- 
ard) is one of Virginia F. Townsend’s ro- 
mantic stories, brimful of sentiment and 
sound is morals. Almost as romantic, 
tho much more instructive, is Living 
Lights, by Charles Frederick Holder, who 
here gives a popular account of phosphores- 
cent auimals and vegetables, abundantly 
illustrated and issued by the Scribners. The 
book is worth a dozen of the ordinary books 
found in young people’s libraries. It con- 
tains a useful bibliography of works on 
phosphorescence. 























....We are inclined to think that Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s Manual of Christian Evi- 
dences is the much-sought desideratum of 
practical theology. With elaborate discus- 
sions, learned essays and unanswerable 
apologetics of the ponderous sort our libra- 
ries are already stored. Beside them stand 
scores of minor works in the same depart- 
ment whose doctrinal soundness and prac- 
tical piety carry them just far enough to be 
bought, not far enough to be read. A vol- 
ume handy in size, simple, com;:endious 
and cogent we have not had, nor seen much 
promise of obtaining. The revolution 
which has passed over the world in other 
ways has profoundly affected the kind of 
reasoning which is likely to prove effective 
with the modern man. In such depart- 
ments of thought and action as sociology, 
medicine, politics, ethics and religion the 
world requires almost a new Jogic. A man- 
ual of Christiane evidences, to have the 
slightest chance, must come from a nine- 
teenth century man and be addressed to 
men of the nineteenth century. It must 
care less for formal than for essential logic. 
It must start from premises and employ a 
kind of reasoning which are different in their 
rational substance from those of previous 
periods. The manual before us is as near 
an approach to such a manual as we have 
any right to expect. Professor Fisher rep- 
resents the thinking and the sentiment of 
the age. He knows for how little authority 
counts and how easily the mind of the 
age slips away from facts which are 
held to be improbable or irrational, and 
how far, on the other hand, people’s as- 
sumptions and opinions go in such 


matters as these. He begins quietly. 
His golden candor never forsakes him. He 
speaks in a sympathetic, appreciative tone, 
and assumes nothing until the argument 
entitles him todo so. He expands none of 
his points, but drops one for the next as 
soon as it has been made fairly intelligible. 
Difficulties are notoncealed,nor is the reader 
called on to accept an overstrained view of 
Christian doctrine. Mr. Fisher is not him- 
selfa teacher of weak faith nor of meager 
theological conviction; but he understands 
the potency of truth and the power that lies 
in a few central and commanding facts or 
principles to control the whole position. In 
this manual it is assumed that if the gospels 
are only honest records, and that if Jesus 
Christ did indeed rise from the dead, all the 
rest must follow. It isa masterly example 
of cumulative and progressive reasoning, 
so simple in its terms that any grammar- 
school boy should be able to comprehend it, 
and yet so thorough that the minister best 
equipped for his ministry might study it 
with profit. The author has published four 
other works of an apologetic character, 
which have met with flattering success; we 
doubt whether in practical usefulness the 
present little manual is not destined to out- 
shine them all. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, seventy-five cents.) 


....Neither in fiction norin the moving 
realism of the Inspectors of the Poor reports 
are we likely to find anything to carry its 
point home to the heart of generous readers 
more effectively than Arcady; For Better 
For Worse; A Study of Rural Life in Eng- 
land by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. The vol- 
ume isa collection of papers published in 
succession in The Nineteenth Century be- 
tween 1881 and 1886. Dr. Jessopp has all 
his life worked by preferencein the rustic 
parishes of England. He was very poor 
when he began, and had to make both ends 
meet on ten shillings a week, or £26 per an- 
num. He loved the English peasantry and 
they loved him. He has shown himself to 
be a man of large intelligence, and is dis- 
tinguished both for literary ability and 
scholarship. His life has been a close study 
of the peasants of the country parishes. 
Charles Reade did nothing better than the 
descriptions and portraitures in this volume. 
Dr. Jessopp is not altogether in love with 
scientific charities, sociology or political 
economy. He admits that great good on 
the whole, has come from the later English 
legislation: but he points out that no leg- 
islation and no Jarge systems of charitable 
or reform work can take the place of per- 
sonal Christian philanthropy. He is sure 
that the English peasantry are not 
what they were even eighty years 
ago; that they have not had _ their 
share in the gains and progress of the cen- 
tury and have been brutalized. The coun- 
try, too, he thinks is poorer, and does not 
support its population as it did and might 
again. Dr. Jessopp has an unmistakable 
touch of genius both for observation and de- 
scription. He is not a pessimist, and tho 
he believes there are clouds over Arcady (as 
he poetically names his peasant world) he 
also believes that they will lift. This, how- 
ever, isa piece of summary testimony which 
we find on page 128: 

“The rustics are not happy: they are sullen, 

discontented, averse to labor; they are on the 
alert forany grievance; they are ready for 
any form of rowdyism; they have no love, 
but quite the reverse, for those who are only 
anxious to serve them; they have lost all belief 
in kindliness or disinterested motives; they dis- 
dain to submit to such restraints as religion has 
a tendency to impose. There has been, and 
there is, a constant drain of the best men from 
the villages to the towns. Physically and mor- 
ally, a steady deterioration in the quality of our 
Arcadian swains has been and is going on. All 
this is undeniable. It is deplorable, it is men- 
acing. Is it irremediable ?” 
In style, realistic truthfulness and for the 
powerful delineation of peasant life thisis as 
extraordinary a book as Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables, which it far excels in intelli- 
gent understanding of the causes that have 
led to this degraded condition, and of the 
measures to be taken for reform. The 
story is not altogether foreign to American 
readers, but has its applications here. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


.... We have from time to time called at- 
tention to Griggs’s Philosophical Classics 
as not only highly satisfactory examples of 
the printer’s art—really gems in their way 
—but as brief philosophical expositions of 
more than ordinary value to the student. 
The previous numbers have been “ Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason,” by Prof. G. S. 
Morris; “‘ Schelling’s Transcendental Ideal- 
ism,” by Prof. John Watson; “ Fichte’s 
Seience of Knowledge,” by Prof. C. C. 
Everett; ‘‘ Hegel’s Aisthethics,” by Prof. J. 





S. Kedney; “ Kant’s Ethics,” by ex-Pres. 
Noah Porter; ‘‘ Hegel’s Philosophy of the 


State and of History,” by Prof. G. S. Morris. 
The last number in this attractive series is 
Leibnitz’s New Essays Concerning the 
Human Understanding, by John Dewey, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Michigan and Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosephy in the 
University of Minnesota. The volumes are 
handy in size and beautifully printed. 
They offer a useful compendium of philo- 
sophic thought in small space to readers, 
and on the whole are worked out with clear- 
ness and accuracy. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co.) The idea advanced by Count 
Tolstoi in his essay on ‘‘ Napoleon and the 
Russian Campaign,’ receives a farther de 
velopment in Power and Liberty, which 
we should describe as a necessitarian theory 
of history. The argument is no stronger 
than the argument for necessity as against 
freedom usually is. The essay is trans- 
lated, not from the original Russian but 
from a French translation, by Huntington 
Smith. (Taomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
From Mr. George Batchelor we have 
another volume of distinct but affiliated 
papers on ethical, religious and sociological 
questions, Social Equilibrium and Other 
Problems, Ethical and Religious. The 
author steers clear of Socialism, Nihilism, 
Labor questions and other exemplary embod- 
iments of the troubled problems of the age 
and takes up his subject on the philosoph- 
ical side and with a rationalizing tendency. 
He discusses ‘‘Free Thought,” “‘ Heredity 
and Education,” ‘Ethics and Happiness,” 
“The Meaning of the word Ought,” and 
many of the fundamental questions of re- 
ligion. The volume eoncludes with two 
chapters on the origin of Unitarianism in 
Salem. Mr. Batchelor starts the ingenious 
theory that it was commerce whieh made 
the mischief and not commerce at large, but 
commerce with Oriental ports which by its 
mixture of nautical freedom on the one hand 
with Oriental thinking and styles of think- 
ing on the other, made it impossible for the 
great merchants of Salem to receive any 
longer the orthodox doctrine. (Bosten: 
Geo. H. Ellis.) 








....So much has been written on the 
Letters of Charles Lamb, and they are 
substantially so well known as to make it 
unnecessary to give any further notice to 
the new edition edited by Alfred Ainger 
than to mention its peculiarities and merits 
and the reasons which have led to the pub- 
lication of a new edition. It would take 
more space than we have at our command 
to describe the various editions’ of Lamb’s 
correspondence, The original collection 
from which they all start is the well-known 
volumes of Talfourd, for which, notwith- 
standing the strictures freely made on 
them, we confess to a very high respect ; 
and which, notwithstanding their defects, re- 
main the source from which the majority 
of readers have drawn and will continue to 
draw what they know of Lamb. Talfourd’s 
notes, sketches and explanatory text ren- 
der the general reader an assistance the 
importance of which he will never fully 
appreciate until he endeavors to make his 
way unassisted through Mr. Ainger’s two 
volumes. He will find in Mr. Ainger all 
the best qualities of an editor —judgment, 
knowledge, enterprise and painstaking de- 
votion to the work in hand. There can 
be no question that he has employed to the 
best possible advantage the material accu- 
mulated since Lamb’s death for the final 
edition of his letters. The notes are copi- 
ous and excellent, but, removed as they 
are tothe end of each volume, they are an 
awkward substitute for the thread of 1un- 
ning commentary cleverly interwoven with 
the letters, or into which the letters them- 
selves are inwrought in due connection. 
Having said this, and we confess that it is 
a point asto which judgments will differ, 
we have for the rest only admiration for 
the skill and pains which have enabled Mr. 
Ainger to bring Lamb's Letters into order 
and right relations with each other. Sev- 
eral new Letters are added to the collec- 
tion. A sufficient omission of insignificant 
material has been made to show the edi- 
tor’s good sense on the one hand and his 
courage on the other. We should like the 
edition better if it carried the notes at the 
bottom of the page instead of at the end of 
the volume. But the reader who uses these 
notes faithfully will find them all he can 
desire. (A. C. Armstrong & Son. $3.00 the 
set of 2 vols., 8vo demi.) 


....The latest volume in the Roberts 
Brothers’ Famous Women, Adelaide Ris- 
tori, Studies and Memoirs, has this excep- 
tional interest, that it is an autobiography, 
and as such contains not only the account 
by the distinguished Italian tragedienne of 
her own career, but her own interpretations 





and conceptions of the great parts she has 
played on the stage and in which she won 
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her fame, ‘‘ Mary Stuart,” ‘‘ Myrrha,’‘ **Me- 
dea,’”’ ‘“ Phwdra,” ‘‘Lady Macbeth” and 
‘Queen Elizabeth.”’ The volume is vivid, 
dramatic and iatensely interesting through- 
out, but its chief value lies in the portrait- 
ure by a great artiste of her art rather than 
of her life.-——The new edition of The Poeti- 
cal Works of Robert Browning, which has 
been fully described by us on the appear- 
ance of its first volume, has advanced to 
Volume IJ, which contains “ Paracelsus” 
and ‘*Strafford.’”’ The publishers are Mac- 
millan & Co. and the edition is published 
under Mr. Brownirg’s supervision and is 
intended to represent the poems as they 
originally stood, tho the rule is not strict- 
ly adhered to, as we observed in the pre- 
vious notice. The edition is 16mo in 
size and is well manufactured.- In 
Nesting Time is another charming reve- 
lation brought out from the bird-world 
by Olive Thorne Miller. Her booksall show 
the same loving, patient observation and 
the same assumption of human qualities in 
birds. She is certainly a most winning and 
sympathetic interpreter. Nothing can be 
more delightful than the fond delay of ber 
descriptions on the habits of the little 
creatures she descriLes, nor the good rela- 
tions she succeeds in establishing between 
herself and them. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.) 





.. The fifth in the excellent series of Eng- 
lish ‘* Historic Towns,’’ published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co.,( New York and London), 
under the editorial direction of Professor 
E. A Freeman and the Rev. William Hunt, 
is Colchester, by the Rev. Edward L. Cutts. 
The previous numbers have been ‘“*‘London’”’ 
a most readable book by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie, which has been accepted as the 
standard historical handbook of the Bntish 
metropolis. Mr. Freeman himself under- 
took ‘* Exeter.”’ His associate, Mr. Hunt, 
prepared the number on “ Bristol,” and a 
very careful and trustworthy volume on 
“Oxford ” has been added tothe series by 
the Rev. C. W. Boase. Colchester has the 
highest claim of all, being the oldest historic 
town of England, founded as a colony by 
Claudius, with a previous history as the 
royal town of Cymbeline, and still earlier as 
the oppidum of the Trinobantes. The 
site has proved rich in Roman remains and 
relics. Theauthor has unraveled the Roman 
history with great success, tho his hand- 
book gains in interest for the reader as he ap- 
proaches by the way of the Saxon times and 
the mediwval chronicles, the Reformation 
and post-Reformation history of the town. 
It is a mine of historic fact, and a manual 
which in its brief compass will bring the 
reader more surely into touch with the 
times and the life he reads of than most 
larger and more general works. 


..Of juvenile or religious books 
reprinted from English sources we re- 
ceive from Phillips & Hunt three: 
John Conscience of Kingseal, by John 


M. Bamford, author of ‘‘Elias Power, 
of Ease-in-Zion,” which it resembles in its 
being, in a way, an allegory intended to 
bring the Christian doctrines, as received by 
English Methodists, home to the hearts of 
workingmen. This book is written with an 
earnest zeal for the good of men’s souls. 
The same might be said for The Man with 
the White Hat;or, The Story of an Un- 
known Mission, by C. R. Parsons, but the 
story is too confused to hold the reader’s at- 
tention totheend. A Little Silver Trum- 
pet, by L. T. Meade, adds one more to the 
long list of stories by this author, written 
in sympathy with, and in the interest of, the 
London poor. From the same publisher 
comes The Heretic Priest and other tales of 
Reformation times in the Netherlands and 
Germany. These stories, the preface tells 
us, are ‘by authors of no fame outside of 
their own land, but well known within its 
confines for their pleasing labors in illus- 
trating the annals of their fatherland and 
of the Reformation.’’ The book contains 
four tales that cover a period of nearly a 
hundred years from 1560 to 1648, and the 
translations which are of fair average mer- 
it were made for American readers. 
..Among excellent sermons for young 
people we chronicle with pleasure A Fa- 
ther’s Blessing and Other Sermons for Chil- 
dren, by William Wilberforce Newton. 
They bristle with points which apply to 
young readers and will be understood by 
them. They are rich in illustration and 
good practical spiritual content. (Robert 
Carter & Brothers. $1.25..———From the 
same we have a new volume of Spurgeon’s 
My Sermon-Notes. A Selection from Out- 
lines of Discourses Delivered at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. This volume applies 
to the exposition of passages from Romans 
to Revelation, and is also republished in 
this country by Funk & Wagunualls, 
as well as by Carter & Brothers. 





— We note also the annual vol- 
ume on Current Discussions in Theolo- 
gy, by the *‘ Professors in Chicago Theolo- 
gical Seminary.”’ This volume is No. 5 in 
the annual series, and like the others is 
arranged to cover the ground systematically 
eand to give a connected and complete 
account of the course of theological study 
and discussion during the last twelve 
months. It is a scholarly, cautious and 
conservative review. (Cong. S.S. and Pub- 
lishing Society. $1.50.)—-——Practical in its 
aims and general evolution is The Best 
Mode of Working a Parish, considered in a 
series of lectures in the Denver Cathedral 
and in several sermons by John F. Spalding, 
S T. D., Bishop of Colorado. (The Young 
Churzhman Co.: Milwaukee. $1.00.) 


..It is impossible for Henry Drummond 
to touch anything without brightening and 
beautifying it. Many of our readers will 
remember his lectures when in this country 
on Africa and his charming account of his 
own exploration through Lake Nyanza into 
the heart of the “‘dark continent.” This ex- 
ploration was made with scientific ends in 
view. The lectures which grow out of it 
take a much wider range than that of mere 
description and are published in handsome 
form by Scribner & Welford. They have 


the solidity and accuracy which is to be + 


expected of an author who is a trained 
observer and the literary charm which is the 
unfailing resource of Professor Drummond. 
They treat of the “‘ heart-disease of Africa; 
its pathology and cure,’’ and cannot be left 
unread | y any one who wishes to be at all 
abreast of the important problem created 
by the opening of the Free Congo State. 
We note also that they throw incidentallya 
considerable and important light on the 
relation of Islamism to Africa and its ap- 
parent prospects in that country. The vol- 
ume is illustrated with six excellent maps, 
and as published by Scribner & Welford in 
the authorized edition is entitled Tropical 
Africu, by Henry Drummond, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


.. In spite of the somewhat swol!en style 
of his preface and introduction, and the 
author’s fondness for pompous headings, 
there is considerable good to be had from 
the use of the English Masterpiece Course, 
by Alfred H. Welsh, simply, however, be- 
cause it presents classified lists of books, 
reviews and treatises for each period. The 
lists, while full, are miscellaneous and in- 
discriminate, aud might be made both bet- 
ter and more useful. The best and the 
worst meet together in happy equality, and 
if the author knows the difference between 
them he takes no step to share his knowl- 
edge with his readers. He loses, however, 
no opportunity to advertise his own book. 
In the first fifty pages he inserts ‘‘Welsh’s 
English Literature and Language” eigh- 
teen times in as many different lists, and 
this proportion seems to hold through the 
book. The author may, however, be a 
modest scholar with a humble view of his 
work after all, for we note iu the same lists 
with nothing to discriminate between them, 
that ‘* Wilke’s Shakespeare from an Amer- 
ican Point of View,’’ appears almost as fre- 
quently. (John C. Buckbee & Co.: Chi- 
cago ) 


..Altho the sermons of the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren have not usually 
taken the form of systematic exposition, 
he has seemed to us to be essentially 
an expository preacher and able to 
outshine all his competitors in that line 
of pulpit work. We were not aware that 
he had ever given himself definitely to this 
kind of preaching until his volume of ser- 
mons on The Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Colossians and Philemon came into our 
hands. It is a magnificent illustration of 
the preacher’s power, and as much mure 
than this as it approaches the ideal of the 
class. The sermons are marked with Dr. 
Maclaren’s characteristics, his wonderful 
power of statement, his ability to draw 
truth from the bottom of the well, his an- 
alytic and synthetic power and matchless 
success in bringing home the divine truth 
to the hearts of his hearers. It used to be 
said that Stanley’s Corinthians made a new 
book of those two Epistles. No man ever 
heard Ur. Maclaren deal at his best with a 
passage of Scripture without feeling that it 
had been made over anewin his hands. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 


..-In his volume of Partial Portraits 
Henry James has made a collection of re- 
cent essays in literary portraiture pub- 
lished by him in The Atlantic, The Cen- 
tury, Harper’s Weekly, Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine, Longman’s and The Fortnightly. 
They were written at different periods. 
They are remarkably clever, remarkably 
brilliant, and yet in the same degree disap- 
pointing. They are rich in suggestion and 





in idea, but lead on to no formed conclu- 
sion in which the reader can rest. (Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.75.)--—— [gnorant Essays, 
by Richard Dowling, form an entertaining 
collection of neatly written papers on mis- 
cellaneous subjects done in a light and 
sometimes brilliant style. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) English Cathedrals, their Archi- 
tecture, Symbolism and History, is a brief 
compilation by E. W. Boyd, Head of St. 
Agnes’ School, Albany, which has now 
reached a third edition and is apparently 
designed to awaken interest in ecclesias- 
tical architecture and the ecclesiastical no- 
menclature so dear to the High Church. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) 


..We should not describe Dr. C. W. 
Wooldridge’s Missing Sense and the Hid- 
den Things it Might Reveal. Spiritual 
Philosophy Treated on a Rational Basis, 
as a speculation, tho it is highly specu- 
lative. The author attempts to estimate 
the consequences of a privation of thesense 
of vision, and having worked out a fairly 
definite estimate of what would be the re- 
sults of such an ecli;se, he reverses his 
method and proceeds to employ his result as 
an indicaiion of the consequences of an en- 
largement of human capacity by the addi- 
tion of asense. He supposes the added sense 
to be one which would give us a true percep- 
tion of spiritual substance and reality.. He 
argues that the hypothesis is not, as we re- 
main convinced it is, irrational and too 
filmy even for an hypothesis. We do not 
see any support to be drawn for it from the 
unproved speculations of telepathy. Asan 
illustration of what may be anticipated as 
possible in the world to come there is much 
to be said for the treatise, and viewed in 
this light its effect will be wholesome. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) 


.-Old South Leaflets are aseries of tracts 
in political and constitutional science pub- 
lished by the ‘Directors of Old South 
Studies, Old South Meeting-House,’’ Bos- 
ton. No. 1 is the Federal Constitution. 
Other numbers contain The Declaration of 
Independence, The Articles of Confeder- 
ation, Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Magna Charta, Lincoln’s Inaugural and 
Emancipation Proclamation, etc. The 
tracts are published for schools and for the 
trade by D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, and 
form an inexpensive series of original docu- 
ments in the history of constitutional Free- 
dom and Government. 





..The last volume we have seen in the 
Scoville Photographic Publications is The 
Photographic Negative; written as a Prac- 
tical Guide to the Preparation of Sensi- 
tive Surfaces by the Celotype, Albumen, 
Collodion and Gelatin Processes, on Glass 
and Paper, with Supplementary Chapters 
on Development, etc., by the Rev. W. H. 
Burbank. The manual 1s full of useful 
diagrams, descriptive drawings and work- 
ing illustrations, and is written throughout 
with the requirements of the practical pho- 
tographer in view. (Scovill Manufacturing 
Co.: New York.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A COLLEGE Algebra prepared by Pro- 
fessor Wentworth will be published in July 
by Ginn & Co. 








....Mr. Oscar Wilde is about to publish a 
new book. ‘‘ The Happy Prince and Other 
Tales” is the title. 


.. The late J. R. Green’s ‘‘ Short History 
of the English People”’ has been translated 
into French by Auguste Monod. 


..Messrs. Clarke & Carruth, 240 and 344 
Washington Street, Boston, have in press 
and soon to be published, ‘‘ Among the 
Theologies,’’ by Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. 


..Translations from Danish fiction are 
rare enough to gain the additional interest 
of novelty. W.S. Gottsberger brings out 
this week “Pictures of Hellas: Five Tales 
of Ancient Greece’; from the Danish of 
Peder Mariager, by Mrs. Mary J. Safford. 


..Our readers will be glad to know that 
the preparation of the extended and care- 
fully revised ‘ List of Superior Recent Fic- 
tion,’’ announced to appear in our Literary 
Department, is now nearly completed, and 
will be printed by us in one of the issues of 
next month. 


..Prof. Marcellus Thompson, presently 
to be one of the staff of the University of 
Missouri, has brought out a discussion en- 
titled ‘‘ Evolution of Sound Evolved: A Re. 
view of the Article Entitled ‘The Nature 
of Sound,’” which has been received with 
interest by Western scientists. 


..- Messrs. Ticknor & Company announce 
for publication on Saturday, June 16th, as 
an extra number of ‘‘ Ticknor’s Paper Se- 


ries,’’ the novel “Looking Backward,” by 
Edward Bellamy (author of “‘ Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister’) that was first brought out 
this spring in cloth binding, with success, 


..John P. Morton & Co., of Louisville, 
Kentucky (printers to the “ Bilson Club, ” 
the leading Historical Association of the 
state and under whose auspices valuable 
historical matter has been sent out) will bub- 
publish a volume by William Henry Perrin, 
entitled ‘‘The Pioneer Newspaper Press, of 
Kentucky.” It willbe a complete record of 
early journalism in the state, with valuable 
biograpbical and other notices, and will be 


sold by subscription only at $1.50 the vol- 
ume. 


-- The new Western periodical, Belfurd’s 
Magazine, contains several articles on liter- 
ary subjects, political questions, a poem or 
two,and a novelet by Mrs. Elizabeth Bellamy 
of Mobile,a Southern writer who has been a 
contributor to this paper, and whose inim- 
itable study of Negro character ‘ Tilly 
Bones” and the pry ry part toit * Tilly 
Bones Discourses of Self I ependence,”’ and 


kindred topics, are becoming . ciassics in 
dialect fiction. 


..- Indications of the gradual slackening 
of the book presses are discernible, to the 
relief of the reviewer and possibly of that 
section of the reading public who wish to 
keep weil up with the varied outputtings of 
the publishers. The summer novel is still 
an aggressive literary supply, altho it is 
noticeable this season that either economy 
or the quality of the new manuscripts offered 
have set the publishers to reprinting old 
friends—such as the earlier issues of the 
“No Name” Series (Roberts Bros.), and 


thereby we renew acquaintance with many 
favorites of as much as ten years ago. 


..-In one of the volumes of the new His- 
tory of American Literature, which is ap- 
pearing under Mr. E. C. Steadman’s editor- 
ship, there are many interesting and droll 
extracts from the diary and papers of the 
famous Judge Sewall, and bits of his mem- 
oranda while he was courting Madam 
Winthorp. He paid the lady of his affec- 
tions (whom he did not win to them, how- 
ever) a Visit on one occasion, and found her 
intrenched ‘‘ full of work behind a Stand.” 
Her ‘‘ Countenance was much changed from 
what ’twas on Monday; look’d dark and 
lowering.” But ‘‘at last, the work (track 
stuff or Silk) was taken away,I gow 2 
Chair in place had some Converse, buf very 
Cold and indifferent to what ’twas before. 
Ask’d her to acquit me of Rudenessif [ 
drew off her Glove. Enquiring the reason, 
I told her ’twas great odds between hand- 
ling a dead Goat and a living Lady. Got it 
off.” But it did no good to get it off. The 
lady remained obdurate. As a love-token, 
the Judge presented her that evening with 
** Dr. Preston, the Church’s Marriage, and 
the Church’s Carriage,’ which cost him 6s. 
at the sale,” and ‘* Told her the reason why 
I came every other night was lest I should 
drink too deep draughts of Pleasure. She 
had talked of Canary; her kisses were to me 
better than the best Canary. ” On the next 
visit Madam Winthrop “treated him cour 
teously, but not in clean linen as some- 
times, and made bold to tell him that he 
needed “a new Wigg”’ and that she should 
expect him to set up a Coach. The *‘ Wigg” 
and the Coach appear to have been a great 
part of the rock on which this love affair 
split. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Religious Reconstruction. By By M. J. Suvage. &x 
pp. 246. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis 
The > gtd Stone Boy and Uther Reese E Peeaie. 
744x5. 282. New York: Cassell & C 
Rhoda Hel By George Meredith. 
pp. vii, 399. Boston: Rcberts Bros 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond. m4 
George Meredith. 74¢x54¢. pp. vii, 544. he 
Ge antccedieccsndctdecedsenbesteconecscesecensse 1 50 
The Magic Skin. By Honoré de Baizac. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With 
an Introduction by George Frederick Par- 
sons. 749x5, pp. xliii, 23. The same 
The a Side. A Story. a A The Chap- 
the Fleet. Keady-Money Mortiboy. 
Pp. xii, -_- By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
Siax6. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Per 
Dian schinccamnipeaatteiascsnaden ctdencinabpetas 150 
Exercises in Ensiiee. Ce we Syntax and 
Sty 7 ewok ng, B.A. 7x5. pp, vill, 


Chemical Problems. By J. P. Grabtield, Ph. D. 
and P.S. Burns, B.S. 74¢x4, pp. 87. The same 
chevar Cromwell. By Frederic Harrison. 73¢x5, 
pp. vi, 2 New York: Macmillan & Co..... 
Hand-Book of the Lick Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of California. By Edward S. Holden, 
— .D. oe 44, pp. 135. San Francisco. The 
t 
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Power and Liberty. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Translated from the French b Huntington 
Smith. 73¢x5, pp. 182. New York: 
Y. Crowel & Co 

Leibnitz’s New Essays Concerning the Human 
Understanding. > Critical Exposition. B 
John Dewey, D. ag pp xvii, 272. Chi- 
cago: S.C. Srione OP Ne kn0tccncsa.cAdetatsonss 

The Star of India. By Baward S. Ellis, A.M. 
744x5, pp. 274. New York: Frank A. Mun- 


Thomas 


0 50 
bias 4 ly Word in its Cvs Defence. By me 
*. biel Silver. 83¢x6, pp. 205. Bosto 
Hassochunstte New Church Union............ 
Is Protection a Benefit? By Edward Taylor. 
744x5, x, 47. Chicago: A. C. McClurg oe 
The National Revenues: A Collection of Pa 
American Economists. Edited by Al 
Shaw, Ph.D. 7x4, pp. 245. The same....... 
Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of 
pooaent. delivered at the Soret Institution, 
By F. Max Miller. 


95. With ene dix, pp. 
Open Vourt 

Atonement. Sorortoloey. 6. - 
LL.D. 
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tle aaah ‘a ‘hues, By_Marian C. L. 
> eves. 146x5, pp. 180. New York: D. Apple- 
SUD -scdvcc ce Vassdovcccoescedevehcdoevedecce 025 
The Black Arrow. A Tale of the Two Roses. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 734x544, pp. xi, 
322. Charles Scribner's Sons...............+++ 


____ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Study in Astronomy. 
UNFINISHED WORLDS. 


By S. H. PARKES, F.R.AS. 
WITH TEN FULL PLATES. 
Cloth, Z3O pp. Price .. .....cccccccccceee $1.50. 


‘Fall of interest from beginning toend. We can 
advise but one thing, and that is, secure a copy.” - 
Scientific Arena, 

“We have read this work with profound interest. 
Mr. Parkes writes with a dignity and love of truth 
betitting so exalted a theme, with that glow of enthu- 
siasm which a genuine student of the wonders of the 
heavens may be expected to feel.”"—Nontonformist. 


A Good Book for Young Men. 


ENTERING ON LIFE. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 

298 pages, 12mo,c loth. isn cecand 81.00 

“We earnestly rec ommend aie men toread what 
has been to ourselvesa trulydelightful work.”— Dean 
Alford. 

“We commend it cordially.’ 

“No young man can read this without being intel- 
Jectually and morally benefited.”—Methodist Maga- 
zine. 

“Worth its weight in gold w any 
Christian Advocate. 

















’—Evangelist. 


young man.”— 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
14 and 16 Astor Place. New York, 


A worthy Supplement to apy or all Ency- 
clopedias —Corrected, Revised, and brought 
to date—** THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD’S PROGRESS,” with an In- 
troduction by the Hon. James Russell 
Lowell. Half Morocco, $10.00. 

The most popular Subscription Book ever 
published—indorsed by all—** GATELY’S 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR,” An Edu- 


cational Encyclopedia and Business Guide. 
16th — 85th Thousand. Half Moroc- 


co, 37. 
The ms WORLD’S LIBRARY ASSO- 
A saving of over one-half. 


CIATION,” 
Catalogue free by mail, with either of the 
above works, on receipt of price. 


Representatives and General Agents Wanted, Address 


M. R.GATELY, 252 Washington St, Boston, Mass 


D. APPLETON & C0. 


Have Just Published : 
1. 





Eve. 
ANOVEL. By 5S. BARING-GOULD, author 
of ‘‘Red Spider,” “ Little Tu’penny,” 
etc. Forming Number two of “ APPLE- 
TONS’ TOWN AND CoUNTRY LIBRARY,” 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


II. 
“Books that have Helped 
Me.” 


By EDWARD E. HALE, Pror. WILLIAM 
T. HARRIS, Pres. JOHN BASCOM, ANDREW 
LANG, Prof. A. P. PEABopy, EDWARD 
EGGLESTON, A. JESSOPP, JEANNETTE L, 
GILDER, BRANDER MATTHEWS, THOMAS 
HILL, MoNCURE D. ConWAy, ROBERT C. 
PITMAN. Reprinted from ‘‘The Forum.” 
8vo, paper cover. Uniform with “‘ How 
I WAS EDUCATED.” Price, 30 cents. 
Ul. 


A Little Maid of Acadie. 


A TALE. By MARIAN C. L. REEVEs, 
author of “‘Old Martin Boscawen’s Jest,” 
etc. **The Gainsborough Series.’’ 12mo, 
paper cover. roe 25 cents. 


Appletons’ Hand- -Book of 
Summer Resorts. 


Fully revised for the Season of 1888. 
With Maps and numerousIIlustrations. 
Large 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


1, 3, AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





HENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEST 42D STREET, 
NEW YORE. 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the 

BATES, 38 PARK Row, 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING: x 
Boneht out 8. M. PeTTeNGriy & Co.. Apri 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 22 Broadway. N.Y 


He has a very large collection 
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SUMMER READING! 


oc eemeteeeeneiteeemninntined 
A BOOK FOR EVERY THOUGHTFUL READER. 





The g Rectal, Influence Si Christianity, with 

rence im, 8, 

Be Da YAVID J. HILu, -D.. Bresviont of k- 

nell University. The N ewton Lectures for 1887. 
231 es, Full Cloth, “allt, Price, $1.25. 

r and vigorous discus- 


tal, polit and economic ques- 
tions of the aay ‘ive = light of press 

CONTENTS:—(1) What is Sockets if What 
has oh pemnp y done oe Society ars ty and 
the Problems Wealth (4), Marriage (5), 
Education 61 Legislation May ane (8) 

“Every one w s to read this volume will be 
sure to go on till he has Anished | the last nase Ef sen- 
tence. weet, c VAH HOvVEY. Newton Theol 

a*s winer ented all booksellers, or mailed post inane 
address on vooutet of price. Send forour Catalogue, 

SILVER, pUSPErT & CO., Publishers, 
BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 

Also scammers of Andrews’ Institutes of General 
History.—Morgan’s Educational Mosaics. ya 
Studies in Civil Government.—Robinson’s Principles 
and Practice of ee —Peck’s The Constellations 
and how to¥ ind t) 


MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


This vo) — Presentea te 
sion of the g 








New Book by Mr. Henry James. 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. 


BY 
HENRY JAMES. 
Globe 8vo, $1.75. 
CONTENTS: 


Miss Woolson, 
Alphonse Daudet. 


Emerson. 

George Eliot. 

Daniel Deronda. 

Anthony Trollope. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. George Du Maurier, 
The Artof Fiction. 


It must suffice to say that there are few pages in 
this new book of his that do not contain something 
good, and that the effect of transitoriness, gieat as it 
is, is equalled, if not surpassed, by the effect of care- 
ful and amazing cleverness.—London Atheneum. 


Mr. James will be fuund to be, above everything 
else, a true and earnest thinker, and a conscientious 
and devoted literary artist, who is seeking to reach 
himself and to elevate others to the loftiest ideals in 
literature and life.—Boston Globe. 


There isan undeniable charm, if not precisely a 
fascination, about Mr. James’s criticisms which 
holds and haif convinces even the reader whose 
point of view is the very opposite to his own.— 
Critic. 

No volumeof essays of more interest and value has 
appeared in recent vears.— Boston Times. 

Mr. James has the critical mind, and with it tle 
temperament which alone can direct it, and he has 
besides the rare and glorious gifts which are neces- 
sary for its equipment. He hasthe ripe and varied 
culture without which no man can be a critic, how- 
ever clever he may be and however decided his 
opinion. Mr, James is at his best in these 
papere.—Mail and Express. 


Guy De Maupassant. 
Ivan Turgenieff. 


Cheap Editions of two of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford’s Most Popular Stories. 


In Paper Covers, price 50 cents each, 


MACMILLAN’S 
SUMMER READING LIBRARY, 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 





Marzio’s Crucifix............ ...+++ 7. Marion Crawfoid 
PORE atcsdcercetwescdcses exes F. Marion Crawford 
Pcchs. apbrnenecen. bb0benpcnecatdececenaed W.F. Norris 
I, ncecccncecniosapeccoumene Mrs, Hartley 
A Teacher of the Violin .......... .. J. H. Shorthouse 
For God and Gold............ececeeeeeeeee Julian Corbett 
The New Judgment of Paris.......... Philip Lafargue 


In many respects asuperior and entertaining novel 
of English society. Its best quality is an unaffected, 
graceful and firm literary style; but the material and 
scope of the book is uaconventional, and very dis- 
tinctive purposes are evident in its course.—Independ- 
ent. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New. York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HEE eae CAzINe, + One Year 
+ 








ARP ER 5 YOUN 


‘PEOPLE ‘ 
t-HAKPER’S CATALOGUE soit be sent by mal 
on RP eR” nine cents. 
HARP 


& BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE ¥&, Y. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catal f New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
McHA rE. ROHDE & OO..7 and 9 Courtlandt Se N.Y. 








OFF’S BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
_ Best Service. Ajsecs for estimates 
New York. 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27-29 West 23d St., New York, 





HAVE NOW READY: 


IN CASTLE AND CABIN; or, Talks in 
Ireland in 1887. By George Pellew. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

A narrative of trips taken, mainly on foot, through 
Leinster, Munster, Ulster. and Connaught, with re- 
ports of conversations with landlords, tenants and 
others interested in the present questions that are 
agitating Ireland and Greac Britain, and an analysis 
of the Agrarian agitation and the Land Acts (those 
proposed as well as those that are in force). 


LAJLA. A Tale of Finmark. Translated 


from the Norwe.ian of Prof. J. A. Friis 
by Ingerid Markhus. Cloth, $1. 


A HARD-WON VICTORY. By Grace 
D. Litchgeld, author of ‘* Only an Inci- 
dent,” ** The Knight of the Black For- 
est,’ “‘ Criss-Cross,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 


$1. 
New Editions of Miss Litchfield’s previous 
Works. 
ONLY AN INCIDENT. A Story of a 


Country Town. 16mo, 75 cents. 

“The literary style is excellent, nor is the author 
wanting in a keen Loner eciation of what is humorous 
in provincial Jife.’ Times. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK 

FOREST. Illustrated. 16mo, 75 cents. 

“The author to her literary skill adds an apprecia- 
tive expression of the spirit of comedy that is exce 


tionally good. It isa clever performance that ran 8 
the ‘author’ sability somewhat higher.’’— Boston Globe. 


CRISS-CROSS. 16mo, 75 cents. 


“A clever piece or character-study, oso PR 
grace and humor.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
READY NEXT WEEE: 
THE STORY OF TURKEY. ByStTav- 


LEY LANE-POOLE, author of the “Story 
of the Moors in Spain.” (Vol. 19 in the 
Story of the Nations Series.) 
“A clear, rapid. entertaining account of the princi- 
pre pases ¢ the ancient and modern worlda.”’—N. 
ne. 
“For aii young or old, there are few better 
books.’”’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


“Admirable and useful volumes.”’—Prof, 


SAYCE, 
Oxford 


*.* Spring list of latest publications 
sent on application. 

AT HOME, AND IN WAR. By 
ALEXANDER V. VERESTCHAGIN, with 23 
Portraits. 12mo, $1.75. Translated from 
the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 





This work, which has had a remarkabl~ success in 
Russia, is pronounced by Count Tolsto! as the best 
war book ever written in Europe. The comments of 
the Russian press are most enthusiastic in its favor. 
The Russian Invalid says: “His militery sketches 
may be placed on a level with those creations as rare 
in our literature asin that of other lands in which 
the man of war stands before us as though alive. One 
feels at every step that he is writing about what he 
saw and experienced and not simply from hearsay.’ 

Another reviewer sass: “The book is written with 
such engrossing interest and so vividly that in read- 
ing it one involuntarily seems to become a sharer in 
the great deeds narrated,” 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. By Pro- 
fessor RICHARD T. ELY, author of ‘“Tax- 
ation in American States and Cities,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

1 his work consists of a series of articles devoted to 
a discussion uf Protective Tariff Taxation and Mon- 
opolies. As these questions are among the live issues 
of the day, and Professor Ely has devoted much time 
to their investigation, his views will be found of in- 


terest evento those who do not accept his conclu- 
sio.s. 


T. Y, CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Lasik Pages 30 Cents 
a 30 Cents, 


6. P. RO 0 Spruce Street. N.Y. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES, 


Notes on 8S. 8S. Lessons for 1588, 











SEND i ku CARMER of Books of 
RO R& BROTHERS, 
0 Broawday, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS jlean Publishing Conaany 


nn blishers.Cincinnati.O 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y 
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THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
ver SURe Gables. Rev ora tuswisea N ad 


wil 1 reopen Septe: mober 26th, at 66 
AED it og SCHOOL BU AE EE IY 


Pek Se eetesand we at clhere 





‘and to inform no others 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Re ees 


Opens Octo! H. Bennett 
Dean, 10 Oehearton Place, Boston, Mass, . 


on to furn 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn . Mawr, Fin. t4 . ten miles from Eniledeliphia, < Offers 


jergraduate 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, A 
French, Od French. Mey Spent, | 


.. Histo 
ical ee Physics, Cooma? = ‘ 3, Colt 
lectures on Philosoph +ymnasium 
with Dr. Sargent ~ aap haratmac comp a: Fellows 4 
(vaisue $450) in 
and Biology. 7 Program address as above. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys Accom: 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 16 teachers em- 
ployed. ilitary system under a United States Army 
5 Address CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 

r. 


io Saree 




















ana Valley ps Farmington, 

Summer Home and School for Boys. Personal at- 
tention. Specialties as sgreed upon. Teachers of 
large experience. We plan lm study a little wine a 
little, and play and tramp a good eal. References 
given and required. Address Bex 58, Collinsville, Ct. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "°",Youne {adies. 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Catalogue, etc., address 
Rev. Geo Gannett, D.D., 69 Chester § iq., Boston, Mass. 


COURTLAND T. LAGE, SCHOOL 


Address {THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTO 
HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 
has few equais and no superwr in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
coptionally healthy. Terms moderate. For circu- 
lar, address Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 


IGaLAXD MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
ass. > oe year begins Dep 15th, 1888. Classical, 
e 




















HOUGHTON 1 SEMINARY rar yen 


Offers aiol advantages in music, langu 8, 
science and art, attractive to graduates of high 
schools. For illustrated catalogue addre: 

MSENEDICT, A. AM. 


_MR. AND MRS, KINGSLEY’S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
2% East Avenue, Rochester. N. Y. 


LAKE FOREST 
coma, UNLV ERLE e 


LAKE yORay COLLEGE, 














LLEG 
COLLEGE OF DENTAL SU ROERY and 
POST-GRADUATE COL ane ES. 
Fos. Cc Catalogue, addre: 
. ae. KOBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 


MEMORY. 


The Natural Method. “Latest. simplest, best,” 
Wholly unlike mnemonics, scientifically ea'by Biabop 
Taught by correspondence. Recommended 
Vincent, Dr. John Hall, and many others. Taught ot 
Chautauqua and Saratoga the coming season. 

Full particulars furnished on application to 


WILBERT W. WHITE, New Haven, Oonn. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, ip en oO. 
Reopens September 27th, 1858. 1 departments in 
charge of specialists, Thorough east for Col- 

lege. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. : 


THE LARGEST and Best Equipped in 
the W orld—1U0 Instructors, 2252 students Jar? eal Thor- 
ough Instruction Vocal and Instrumental Piano 
and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, 
German and Italian fan mage English Branches, Gymnas- 
tics, etc. Tuition, $5 te my ona soem with Steam 
Heat « and_ Electric Light, gil to iste eck, Fall 

m_ begins Sept. 388. For ae trated Calendar, 
tving fl information address E. TOURJEE, Director, 
po e, Boston, Ma 


SEVEN GABLES,| suiusige tenvos 


BOA RDING eCHOOL 

VWeuteate bre oe Py : . 
Certi ~ > phy fo Welles “4 seaanee or any col- 
certiacate he piney region. Climate of Lakewood, N. 
J., but ds Pure spring water. Gymnasium and 
Sun Parlor. Circular on application. 


STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wed d tember 19th, 1888 
Addrese GEORGE w. STEELE. 


Siete home PASTIME FOR BOYS AT 
their homes. 
‘oO 


























. Recreation. Education. Write 
r particulars. 
I. DONALD BOYER, Dayton, Ohio. 


NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAK 

WELL®’ COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA DIES 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. lances 
and Vocal Music. Drawing, Painting, etc. 
Deautiful and healthful. Buildings’ a ‘retina’ Ex- 
tended and thorough instruction. ed 
tian home. Session i boging eR, iach 888. Send fo or 
catalogue. __ BEE, DD. President. 


M*: R.G. Williams’ Select pamureted< ay ty 
$3) 











Ladies and Little Girls. Amherst, M = 
College Advantages and Preparation for Col lege. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, 

ass. Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Fallterm opens September 5th, 1888. Cata~ 
logues and iliustrated article on gpilcation. Ad- 
dress Rev. WILLIAM GALLA R, Principal 
(late Master BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL). 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


For Young Boys only, Send for Circular, 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE ClTy. 2 r 

An institution of highest collegiate grade ll the 

advantages of a large city, the seat of Johns Hopkins 

University, eee yo loresiot, om and wae —— 

instituti Se \- us or 

informa’ ion address Phe a dident, OW. fi. HOP. 
INS, Ph.D., Ba'timore, Md. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn. 
A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of a each a 
For ct ars ad 

















specialist in her own department. 
Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Prin, 
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Financial. 


OUR MICHIGAN CORRESPONDENT. 
We’ have received the following letter 
from a correspondent in Michigan: 


I have been much interested in the 
Brundage tax bill, as a similar law was en- 
acted by our last legislature, and went into 
effect this spring. Already our large capital- 
ists are withdrawing their funds and in- 
vesting West; and the small capitalist who 
has a few hundred dollars laid by for old 
age must bear the burden. Our register of 
“eeds is obliged under penalty to report all 
mortgages that are owned in the state to 
the county residence of the mortagee, to be 
used by the assessor of said county. In 
some of the newer sections of our state the 
money loaners are evading the law by tak- 
ing a deed outright of the land, and a con- 
tract back for its release upon the payment 
of the amount loaned with interest, and 
this does not go upon record. But viewed 
from any point this law is a grievance to 
the poor man, and does not particularly 
affect the heavy capitalists whom the farmer 
legislators intended to reach, further than 
by sending their capital out of the state. 

I have been much interested in your 
criticism on the [Brundage] bill, and hope 
you may be spared its enactment. 





This correspondent also sends to us the 
following brief comment of the Jackson 
Patriot on the Michigan law : 

There is another point in the assessment 
of mortgages which discriminates against 
local city holders of such securities as com- 
pared with those holding them in the coun- 
try. The taxes of the first will be two and 
a half per cent. on the valuation, and the 
latter a tritle less than one per cent. The 
law seems to provide no remedy for reach- 
ing outside capitalists, or those who trans- 
fer their mortgages to others, but punishes 
heavily those who are residents and too 
honest to put their mortgages out of their 
hands to escape the assessor. The learned- 
ness and far-sighted wisdom of our law- 
makers are a passing wonder to the average 
citizen. 

Michigan, it seems, is realizing what, on 
a much larger scale, would have been 
realized in this state if the Brundage tax 
bill had become a law. ‘The capitalists of 
Michigan are sending their funds out of 
the state and loaning them elsewhere. 
The same would have been true in this 
state if this bill had been passed. Fortu- 
nately, the legislature had the good sense 
not to perpetuate such astupendous folly. 
The great weight of the burden would not 
have fallen upon individual capitalists, 
but upon savings banks and life insurance 
companies, or rather upon the depositors 
and policy-holders, while those who 
wished to borrow money on bond and 
mortgage in this state, whether builders 
or farmers, would nave found themselves 
confronted with a permanently tight state 
of the money market. We did what we 
could to defeat the Brundage bill, and 
shall repeat the effort if an occasion calls 


for it. 
—_——_- -> 


MR. POWDERLY ON STRIKES. 


MASTER- WORKMAN POWDERLY, who has 
sometimes said sensible things, but more 
often foolish things, and in the main has 
proved himself a gross blunderer in deal- 
ing with the labor problem, has issued an- 
other manifesto to the Knights of Labor 
in this country, in which he admits that 
the system of strikes, as a remedy for 
alleged wrongs to workingmen, is a fail- 
ure to correct these wrongs, and 1n the 
nature of things must always be a failure. 
This is the most sensible conclusion that 
ever found a lodgment in his brain, and 
we hope that it will stay there. Itis just 
what we have been saying for several 
years past. 

There is no objection to labor organiza- 
tions for the purpose of improving the 
condition of their members and for mu- 
tual co-operation to this end. But when 
they undertake, by revolutionary and co- 
ercive measures, as has been the fact with 
the Knights of Labor for several years, to 
tyrannize over workingmen and over em- 
ployers, and virtually make laws to regu- 
late and control the whole industrial 
operations of society, then they are en- 
gaged in a business which ought not to 
succeed, and which in the nature of 
things cannot succeed in this country, 





There was a time when the Knights of 
Labor were increasing very rapidly in the 
United States; and they almost fancied 
that they were indeed the people, and that 
they had the power to direct all things to 
their liking. Their abuses of power, the 
contention among themselves, the igno- 
rance, arrogance and stupidity of their 
leaders, and the evils which have grown 
out of their despotism and proscription, 
have opened the eyes of the American 
people to the character of these organiza- 
tions. They are now rapidly on the 
wane, and must reconstruct themselves 
and adopt an entirely new line of policy, 
or at no distant day become extinct alto- 
gether. 

We are glad that Mr. Powderly is at 
last getting his eyes open to evils in which 
he has largely participated. We hope 
that they will stay open long enough to 
make him a wiser man. Any one who 
will study the history of strikes for the 
last ten years will have no difficulty in 
seeing that, while they have been a serious 
damage to employers, and often a very 
great damage to the general public, they 
have brought a hundred-fold more evil 
than benetit to workingmen. The loss in 
wages that would otherwise have been 
earned and paid, is enormous, and has 
been followed by no compensating bene- 
fits. Thisis the general fact, an it abun- 
dantly demonstrates that the striking sys- 
tem is no solution of the so-called labor- 
problem. Any workingman will do more 
for himself and family by the habits of 
industry, temperance and economy, than 
any labor organization can possibly do 
for him; and without these habits no such 
organization can materially ameliorate or 
improve his condition. 


+ 
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UNDERBILLING. 


ONE of the ways 1n which the provisions 
of the Inter-State Commerce Act of Con- 
gress are evaded, is by the process of un- 
derbilling, or false statements as to the 
weight on amount of goods shipped. For 
the purpose of correcting this evil the 
Senate Committee on Inter-State Com- 
merce, has reported a bill which, among 
other the things, contains the following 
provisions : 








“The first is that the officers, agents or 
employés of arailroad who by means of false 
billing, false classification, false weighing, 
or false report of weight, or by any other 
device or means, knowingly and willfully 
assist or willingly suffer or permit any per- 
son to obtain transportation at less than the 
established rates, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall be subject to a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment 
for not exceeding two years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. The second is that 
any person, or the officer or agent of any 
corporation, who delivers property for trans- 
portation to any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of the act or for whom as con- 
signor or consignee such carrier shall trans- 
port property, who shall knowingly and 
willfully, by false billing, false classifica- 
tion, false weighing, or false report of 
weight, or by any other device or means, 
whether with or without the consent or 
connivance of the railroad or its agents, ob- 
tain transportation for property at less than 
the established rates, shall be deemed guilty 
ot fraud, which is declared to be a misde- 
meanor, and shall be subject to fine of not 
exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment for not 
exceeding two years, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court. The third provision 
makes subject to the same penalties any 
person who, by the payment of money, etc., 
or by solicitation, shall induce any railroad 
or any of its officers or agents to discrimi- 
nate unjustly in his favor as against any 
other consignor or consignee in the trans- 
portation of property, and also makes such 
persons liable with such railroad in an ac- 
tion on the case to be brought by any con- 
signor or consignee discriminated against 
for all damages resulting therefrom. The 
only other amendments of general interest 
proposed are one to permit railroads to 
earry free destitute and homeless persons 
transported by charitable societies, and an- 
other to permit railroads to give reduced 
rates to municipal governments for the 
transportation of indigent persons.”’ 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission 
had called the attention of Congress to 
this subject,and expressed the opinion that 
the law should be amended, so as to im- 
pose a penalty on the dishonest shipper 





for underbilling, as well as upon railway 
companies. The bill proposed seeks to 
carry out this suggestion. 





COMPARATIVE WAGES. 


THOSE strikers who complain of low 
wages in this country will please notice 
the following figures, which show the 
prices paid here and in England: 

England, United States. 


Boilermakers.......... $7.75 $16.50 
Brickmakers........... 3.54 11.86 
Bricklayers............ 8.00 21.00 
Blacksmiths........... 6.00 13.30 
A 6.00 12.00 
a aaa dita at 6.25 12.75 
Boltmakers............ 6.50 16.50 
Bolt cutters...... ..... 3.00 10.00 
Carpenters.......:..... 7.50 15.00 
a ye <a 6.00 18.25 
Clockmakers.......... 7.00 18.00 
Cabinetmakers........ 7.00 18.00 
Tron ore miners........ 5.50 12.00 
Iron molders..... .... 7.50 15.00 
IIR, v cccteecesecss 4.10 8.00 
Longshoremen ........ 8.00 15.00 
Linen thread (men)... 5.00 7.50 
Machinists............. 8.50 18.00 
I alia dese clacton) 8.00 21.00 
Printers (1.000 ems).... 20 AU 
Printers, week hands. 6.65 18.40 
ck cduaanaid 7.50 15.00 
Plumbers...... ....... 8.00 18.00 
Plasterers ............. 7.50 21.00 
SR uscuecannsnnene 8.67 18.30 
PD icrcnocroneces 7 18.00 
Railway engineers.... 10.00 21.00 

Boilermakers...... vi 14.00 

Machinists......... 7.00 14.15 
Servants (month)...... 5.00 15.00 
Shoemakers............ 6.00 12.00 
Watchmakers.......... 8.00 18.00 


There is no place in the civilized world 
where labor of every sort is paid so well 
as in this country. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE local meney market reflects the 
same general features that have charac- 
terized it for the past few weeks—plenty of 
money and low rates of interest. The 
demand for loanable funds has shown no 
improvemont, and the available offerings 
have been largely in excess of the appar- 
ent needs. This 1s attributed to the gen- 
eral quietude that is experienced in mer- 
cantile business, and the moderale volume 
of speculative operations that have been 
inaugurated by capitalists. The flow of 
currency continues to be toward this cen- 
ter, and the banks have an abundance of 
money for theuse of the borrower, pro- 
vided with the proper collateral, as large 
amounts of money that have been 
heretofore tied up in carrying 
grain and other provisions are now 
being released by the sale of the property. 
This applies particularly to the West, 
where heavy loans were made during the 
winter by the local moneyed institutions. 
The bond purchases by the Treasury De- 
partment have also been on a more liberal 
scale during the week, which has added 
to the plethora of unemployed funds now 
on the market. The willingness of for- 
eign capitalists to invest in American se- 
curities indicates the confidence there is 
abroad in relation to the future prosperity 
of our enterprises, and establishes the 
fact, that the want of money for any 
legitimate purpose is so far in the future 
that no fear is felt as to any stringency 
being experienced. In the local market 
call loans and bankers’ balances have 
been available at 1@1} per cent.,and time 
loans are quoted at 3@4 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper was in moderate request, but 
with Jarge offerings of first-class names. 
First-class bills, with sixty or ninety days 
to run, have been taken at 4@4}4 per cent. 
discount, four months at 44@5, and good 
single-named paper at 54@6. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The dealings of the Stock market con- 
tinue uninteresting in character, altho 
the earningsof the prominent roads make 
a very favorable and encouraging exhibit 
as they show an improvement on the 
business of last year at this time. Still 
the public do not indicate any over anx- 
iety to dabble in the treacherous waves 
of the sea of speculation, having been 
swamped so often by their luring influ- 
ences. Toward the latter part of the 
week, however, there was asteadier feel- 
ing maintained and a slight reaction es- 
tablished in values for the whole list of 





the prominent stocks, The change was 





due chiefly to the manipulation of the 
principal operators and their flopping 
from the bear to the bull side of the mar- 
ket, which resulted in some active cover- 
ing of shorts. The declaration of divi- 
dends by several roads and the Western 
Unicn Telegraph Co., that has been the 
subject of adverse rumors, has imparted 
a better feeling, together with the suc- 
cess which has attended Reading in the 
negotiations of theirlarge loan. The fol- 
lowing are the highest, lowest and clos- 
ing quotations for the week: 


June 16th. Sates. “est. “tet. ing 
Adams Express................ 2 Ww MO 140 
Albany and Sus............... 2% U48k¢ M86 148k 
TE Centntne- daccesans 8004 38 il 
Amer. Tel. & Cable............ 329 73 124 72% 
American EX...........s0.000+ 22 18 IM (108 
Atch., T. &S. Fe.. .......... 1,000 81% 1954 8014 
Atlantic & Pacific. .... ...... 10 8 8 8 
I a Ra Ec ca crcccciccece 100 «(98 98 98 
Buff.,.R. & P. pt. .......s0..0e we Yi 94 97% 
Can. Southern. ............000+ 17.770 DH AT 19% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 1,200 555 55g 55g 
Central Pacific..............++ 300 2% CUCM 
GRA, B Wh. Woscceccccccccccccese T7548 10554 102% 10556 


Chi. & N. W. pf.... . cscccceee R0 Mig 10% 140% 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy . 
Chi., M. & St. P........... 








©., BF & BB. P.. FE ..cccccccccccsce 15,987 10346 9814 102% 
COL. B. 1. & PSC.....cccccccee 5.39% 107 104 106% 
Chat, St. Ee. BP. pt... .ccccccee 10 30% DK WK 
Cie, W. B&B. Boo. cccvcccccsceses 200 46 6 4%OCOCSG 
isc vccecccessesss 6 158 8 158 
epg GP Bitvice cn ccescncvecsec 110 4544 436 «45 
CobePARS OORh a. o0.c000- ecccees 610 S246 8 
Cal. H, V. & TOb..cccccccceee a #619 19 19 
Col. & Hock. Coal............. 40 =:19 134 184 
i PE is cwciccns ccccess —_ b 44 40 40 
Con. Gas CO .........eceeeseees 50 7G O72 1234 
Del. & Hudson..............0++ 4,482 10834 108 10854 
ie Ba BE. Weccccccsecccncccces 48,376 12854 12736 12856 
BR OTe Dace ceccscccesccacees 15516 CGY 16K 
Das & B. GS. FE. .ccccccvcccesee 1920 454 44 4546 
Be FM Dic decvcescsctsoviccs 128 Be BE WK 
BF. V. BG. WERE. .00c.crcccce 887s 62 61 6246 
SB. F. Vi. BG. BE Pha ccccccccccce 1991 8% 2 23 
ree 5 8&8 88 88 
og A) eee vO 2 246 
I rcicceke<ccg sbecccess DO We We 10% 
Mlinois Central................ 2,345 1IS%% 115% 118% 
as CE iasatencsaicdincces 400) 1g «1046 10% 
Kingston & Pem............... 200 «82 56 «31K 
Lake Erie & W.............+0- 500 «M5 
ee SS Ss 2,510 434 42 4334 
I TINE. noise ecesccnccoess 71,995 Wg 873% 90% 
Rams febaml. ...20...ccccccccses 255 «GIG BEG 
Louis and Nash.. ............ 24,100 = 535G =5ISG 58K 
Manhattan con................ 12,795 §=689 7784 «= 8284 
Michigan Central........... .. 12700 74 176 7944 
cE DOr Wg he osc. cccccsder 335 (84 83 83 
a eye 5 65 4% 484 
Min. BBE. L.G8.....00.0cosseceee 20 «6 10 0 ; 
Missouri Pacific............... 4940 71% © 2154 
Mo.. Kan. & Tex..........-0-0+ 4.1233 1% 0 11% 
Morris & Essex.............. 250 140 4000 4G 
Pe, Os Be Bhs aces ccccccves WO 15% % rb) 
iv Fe CGE vc ccccscccsees cece 5.2300 82% 805, ° 8214 
New York Central............ 3,717 1054 «(10854 «10536 
A ke ae tg «39 
WN. Vi. ©. BBE. Li. cccccccccccccee 0 14% 4 1434 
N. Y.C.& 8. L. ist pf... ...... i> (64 62 63 
B.T.6. 80: Ex Oh wf... 105% 29 28 29 
i, dN TE weddeitwinaccdeenen 65 109 1066 = 106 
is Wag Bis Oe BE Wcesccrccoscces 42,220 24 2284 2534 
se FA ee 100 S&S 52g CO 
& ner 0 8% Se BK 
Be, Wie ee We Biecsceccseseces 500 2854 «= BG (BK 
Norfolk & West. ............. 10 «16 16 16 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 5,750 47 “4% AT 
Northern Pacific.............. 1,475 22 21% 92244 
North. Pacific pf.........0..00+ 28,331 SOG 84834 
Ohio & Miss - 18 197 
Ont. Mining De ww 
Ont. & Western.............005 2,283 «1544 “4 154 
Oregon ImP...........00+ss0008 1,650 59% 4 5x ( 
Oregon R. & NAav.............+ 4,302 93 wt RG 
SE TY Diinincedbsccocsactces 219 23 21 % 
Oregon & Trans............... 15,180 23% 26 & 
POR TIA. .cccvvesccsscecsese 2.18) 334g BK Be 
Oia Bk BE Bacccncescseeesecsce 1,100 19% - 17% 19% 
Philadelphia & Reading......557,625 59g §& 556 
POER. DEBiccocccscccees seccses 350 «89 88 88 
Pe, F. We Bi Goccccccccctces 10 151 bl ii 
Pull. Pal. Car Co.........++.++ 2,043 15244 15046 15244 
Quicksilver.............seeeees 860 «1054 4 10% 
Quicksilver, pf.............+.. 0 3 34g BT 
Richmond & W. P...... ...... 20.265 We We Wh 
Rich. & WP. Ph. cccocccseces 1508 67 65 6616 
es Wi Ae vc dltased:scenccsmese » 91 4 O 
Bs Bee BT Wecvctoncccwensesoes 00 2 2% 29 
eS 8 fk een 18 65 63 tale 
Ge. Ea. BB BP. We Ghiccccccccce 43 1134 «112% «113% 
i Bice cascactescercs wo 8 Bl ” 
86. P. & Dull. pf...c.cccccccccee 49 «100 9 9 
GR. Pp B Gene Recccccvecessscee 4,185 3544 3816 3544 
AA) Ae 1.503 108 100 = 108 
5 OF ere 3425 WG 6 9834 
Tenn. Coal & 1........605 wevee 1,775 28 26 2746 
Se ic ccctncorde cssce 4535 We 18% W5 
Union PaciBc.....cccccccccssee 86.415 0456 5244 KG 
©. B. TERBPGRB...cccccccccccccces 22 «Tig «607M OTL 
Utah Contral........ cccccces 10) 22 22 22 
We Bb. Te, & Pi. ccccccccccccceee 20 12% «412% «1% 
W.. BE. Le. & P. Ph... cccecceses 8410 223% 26 «= 2284 
Wells-Fargo Ex.............++ 35 137% «(13646 (136K 
West. Un. Bab..ccccccccccccces 46,487 7 4% 16K 
Wheeling & L. E..... ....+.++ 308 «52 51% 52 
U. 5S. BONDS. 


The dealings in government bonds, tho 
not numerous, did not affect the values 
of the different series to any great extent. 
The government bought about three mil- 
lions of dollars worth during the week. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


Askeo. 
44s. 1891. Registered..... oraeeseseceed 107 107% 
CB cs xs bases ccsecsaa 107 7% 
ds, 19%. Registered ..............0es000. 126% WT 
Ge, BEI, GEE... cei cctcccctcscccce 12734 «(128 
Currency 66, 1805........... ccccceccetookae 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$1,152,850. The banks now hold $28,463,- 
700 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $5,510,200, an increase 
in specie of $2,701,000, an increase in legal 
tenders of $477,000. an increase in de- 
posits of $8,100,600, and a increase in cir- 
culation of $67,900. 


BANK STOCKS, 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 
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Mothers 2 souare. 100 105 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was firm. 
Early in the week some drawers ad- 
vanced the posted rates to $4.88 and $4.90, 
but later on they dropped to $4.873 for 60- 
day bills and $4.89} for demand. More 
than $2,200,000 in gold was engaged for 
export during the week. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.87@ 
$4.871 for 60-day bills, $4.883@§4.89 
for demand, $4.89@$4.893 for cable 
transfers, and $4.853@$4.86 for com- 
mercial bills. Continental was quiet. 
Francs were quoted at 5,18%@5.184 for 
long, and 5.163@5.164 for short; Reichs- 
marks at 954@95% and 954@96, and Guild- 
ers at 408 and 408, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Special attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Unger, Smithers & 
Co., of this city, who offer for sale a lim- 
ited amount of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, Nebraska extension, four 
per cent. bonds. These bonds carnot be 
called in, but must be bought on the open 
market to the extent of one per cent. of 
the total issue. 

Holders of Wabash securities will be 
interested to learn that a satisfactory ar- 
rangement has been completed between 
the Defense Committee of the second 
mortgage bond-holders and the Purchas- 
ers and Bond-holders’ Committees. All 
bond-holders being now on equal footing 
they are requested to deposit their bonds 
in the Central Trust Co. Fuller particu- 
lars can be obtained by addressing 
Messrs. James F. Joy and Cyrus J. Law- 
rence, Chairmen of the respective Com- 
mittees as per advertisement in this 
week’s paper. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable July 2d. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1} 
per cent., payable July 16th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








BROWN BROTHERS & (0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain fad a Island, he the Coattnent, Austra- 
Wes 


Iss Commercial and Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. e 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


First Mortgage at Bank of Minot, Dakota. 
% Write for ag gentlemen residing near 
as m: 








you for whom ade javestmente. 
Ashley Mears, President, also Presid 


he Mort- 
gage Bank and Investment Co. 








NOTICE TO WABASH BONDHOLDERS. 


A mutually satisfactory arrangement has been 
made with the Defense Committee of the Second 
Mortgage Bondholders and the Committees repre- 
sented by the undersigned. 


Under this arrangement the Defense Committee 
agree to withdraw all opposition to the plan of re- 
organization, and their bonds are to be received by 
the Central Trust Company without penalty. 

That all bondholders may be upon an equal foot, 
ing, they are now respectfully invited to deposit 
their bondsin the Trust Company without penalty, 
until further notice, and the penalties already paid 
will be returned. 


Foreclosure bills have already been filed in the 
Courts on the first mortgages, and decrees of sale 
will be obtained as soon as practicable. Meantime, 
in view of the very large majority of bonds united 
in support of the reorganization, it is hoped that 
oustanding bondholders will accept the offer now 
made to them 


JAMES F. JOY, 
Chairman Purchasing Committee, 
CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 
Chairman Bondholders’ Committee, 


New York City, June 15th. 1888, 


12% “The Mortgage Bank and Investment 
© Co. of Ipswich. Dakota, issuesJts certificates 
of deposit, ayablein one year from date with farm- 
er’s secur notes deposited as collateral security. 
Write for references and full particulars. 


2 PER awithe FU) ARANT HED 
(0 2." MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan. 


Nesotinte SEGURITIESmaiceINVESTMENTS 


References by oom ission, National 
ansas City. Addre: 


FRANK W. THAXTER, xaReXe®Oh¥? no. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 


Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADEULSTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, e 


ALSO, AS geotsTnan AND TRANSVER AGENT. 


An Authorised, Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ ves 








.B. BALDWin. President. 
GEO. A. EVANS, Vice-P: 
JAMES S. THURSTON. Sec’y and Treas 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, GEORGE A. EVANS. 


GEORGE s. HAR d Ss 5. JRSTON 
EX. G. BLACK, BENJAMIN F. TRACY, 

W. C. ANDREWS. JOHN 8. SILVER 

JOHN 1. BLAIR, THOMAS.F. GOODRICH, 
. P. ANDERSON, PAYSON aw it. 

JULES ALDIGE. HEMAN CLA 

JOHN D. KIMMEY, THOMAS C. PLATT 


3OHH ROSS JOHN P. TOWNSEND, 
CHARLES PARSONS, 0. D, BALDWIN, 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH OAFITAL, $200,000. 
PER CENT. *CERTI IED BONDS, 
pEES NT DEBEN URES 
PER CENT, FA 
a te payable at Chemical Nita Bank, New 
or 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
Twelve years’ on and $35,000,000 invested 
without loss to an y. 
For particulars, 4 address, Geo H. Wosnst, #9 State 
St., New York, or thecom pany ft SEDALIA 
0. A. CRANDALL, Prest. @.  PAULHABER. Treas. 


7% INTEREST 


THE U.S. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives asteck BONUS 
OF $500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 





Value of Penn., property over....... 26,000,000 
GIS. hcdiees<ncctahodnbotdeces 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 690,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 
44 and 46 Broadway, Room SA, New York, 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly +. a ofthe West. 


6% Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
6% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Secured by similar First ssoctgnges, and also by the 


THE. of the TERN BAI @ COMPANY. 


TERN BAN oston 
Francis A. F- A, Pres. T. Merribew. Treas 


A NEW FEATURE 


or Investors to Conside 
8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner lavestment Co, of Kansas City, Mo, 


INCORPORATED 
WILLARD E. WINNE 
Paid-up Capital. $500.0 00, 
Not only guarantees the payment of tts mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and g 8 per cent. semi- 
annualinterest, but, also, each cnertengs will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that ‘25 per oe cent, of its face value 


is cores « oY me de 
A NTEED STOCK 8% 
of on Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
102 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass, Hospital Life Co. B’ld'g, 50 State St., Boston. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
Y to five years. § epg on and references 
freely given 


D. F. CARMICHAEL. 


THE RANGAS —_ AND CAVESTRERT 60., 
HITA, KAN 


vars Mortances, City on County 
Bonds always on hand for Investors, 


6%, 1%, $B %, ana remitted withoue charge. 


In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $3,000,000 of Kausas mort- 
gages. Not one foreclosure has been nfade and not 
one dollar of welncioe or interest lost. 
F. NIEVERLANDER, President 
J.C. RU TAN, Secretary. 








 Bres. 














$1,500,000 
ia che without 


BORE... "Bonde 
6 por cent. 





a for 
ewe. —_¥ G juide, 


Se. Re ROBERTSON & CO. 














approved by Tacoma 

tional Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
BAST AND WEST. Corr Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CO, Kansas. 


Capital, - - $!,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


. oO) THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank. Lawrence. Kan., Prest 
. E. Grirrita, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
by B- wrence, Kansas — Manager. 

F. M. Perxins, ist Vice-Pres B. BULL, 2d Vice. Pres. 

P. E. uditor. H. PERKINS, Secretary. 

B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


BRANCH. OFFICES, 
ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co.,Mn’ra N.Y.& N.E. 
40-42 Wall St., N.Y. City_ WM. T. Pratt, Manager. 
ERESA.N.Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent. 
1028. 4th St., st ae ADA., PA, FRANK SKINNER, Mnr, 
Write for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawre~*e, Kansas, 


- SOLID 3 PER CEN] 


r annum first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans 








—PRESIDENT— 
SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS. 


% 


Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best Fansas Farms. 

DSRENFURES on First Mortgages, Union Trust Co., of 
. Y., Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 
parable at the office ot the Union Trust Co., New 


Ep Aeraay QEFICE, 
LEY, neral Manager. 


az, LOAN AND TRUST 00., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. Su aieino| perpen cies 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loans mad ond qaanes 

teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the ¢ Compa- 

ny. secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. 

terest peyaute atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 

York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 

Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 

Correspondence requested. te for particulars. 

JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 

A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. Cc. P. WESTER. Cashier. 





% FIRST % 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and aries pe One Property in 


the Golden Belt of the waies rs Loans taken 
only trom tried customers 0! 


ESS COUNTY BANK, 
Ofiria: De 


of 
CaF Prat. 4250.000. 
N.C. MERRI President, Ness City. RS 
Oldest i_—t pe ahiy the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Cent ansas. Loans only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of property. 

For illustrated Han Phos k and full informatie, 
apply to Eastern Ofice 4 Water St., Bosto ass. 

’%. ALVORD, Manager, 


© hat) BQRIra SLs pediocin: 00,600 
apie ROAD WAV, Now tore” 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the pay portions of fowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages a properties 
Pr Des Moines. For partoulars: and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUSS Co., 
Des ogee She] 


or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park R 
Edward Forsythe. 703 $ Walaue Street. Phila, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir 
that will eld the largest proms, buy Duluth real 

















growth an the future prospects of Duluth, wr or 
call and see 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., 


32 and 33 Fargussen Building. Duluth, 
Minn, 


DENVER iivestwants 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, one are to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 5 yess. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns =~ Ed Wri 

for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned, 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING GO. 


TOWN. 


Capitas 3» Sieg Bale WP rnor woke ds ek 


. Notes Guaranteed. interest 
pris et National Bank of the Repeblte, 


Pid Sie ah Be 





2 Walnutiee 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage, 
pS PNT ere 1857. 
REAL ESTATE pea ane ele 
PROPERTY RENTED 734 

remittances made promptly. 


T AXES  § assessments looked after and 


LO ANS pd Mertenee Ly aterm of years 





























TOPEKA4'D KANSAS. 


Tae LARGEST PER CENT. ON MONEY INVESTED IS REALIZED 
BY THE JUDICIOUS BUYING AND SELLING OF 


WESTERN REAL ESTATE. 


THE WM. C. KNOX GUARANTEED EIGHT 
PER CENT. INVESTMENT COMPANY 





Pays $26 per Annum, 





in Semi-Annual Interest Dividends, on Stock Subscriptions, 
= and, in addition, ONE-HALF NET PROFTTS at the expiration 
of 5 Years, when Stock is redeemed at par and Profits divided, 


CAPITAL, pgp 2m, SHARES, $100 EACH. 


by Wm. C. Knor & Co. to be 


Certi are guaranteed 
jateed len care with payment of due propertion of net profits. 
Send for the Compan: 
Topeka and the State of 
also for Wm. C. Knox & Co.'s *s Kansas Inveeter’ s Guide,” containing 
Map of Kansas, Mortgage Laws, and other matter of interest to 
investors. ADDRESS, 


's pamphi “The Financial Situation in 
73 B adalat full information; and 


WM. ©. KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 





T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


KA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up "Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
Every loan made is carefully ins by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com 
who is ce asalary and not a commission. His report, 
the red by connected with the loan, are care- 
by an officer of ths ee wee 
8,000,000. tiated “Cel i —y¥' — for ‘Colleges, 
r ‘ego witho' oss 
Save ton inegrence Coe, "3, Trustecsa . individ- 
uals. n oF ‘ongress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
, iisdel pin omes. 73 Walnut Street, 
aba 


THE TIFFANY 


GLASS COMPANY 
Glass Work and Decorations, 











333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE 


1,500,000 
CHICAGO, 
BURLINGTON, 
AND QUINCY, 


NEBRASKA EXTENSION, 


4 PER CENT BONDS, 
DUE 1927, 
at 92 12 anpaccrvuep INTEREST. 


SUBJECT TO ADVANCE WITHOUT NO- 
TICE, 


UNGER, SMITHERS & C0,, 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000 
1,000,000 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 


6 PER CENT, DE BENTU RES and GUARAN. 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
speeally at any of our offices. Our mortgages are upon 

owe FAKMS ONLY. We lean no money on 
the undaly stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 205 Broadway; | PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117’ Devonshire st. LONDON, ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


for 12 years Peormi aster) 


IREAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owne:. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
“ Information to investors.” 


MeIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 

DENVER; COLORADO, 
Dea Genera’ Banking Business, 
Interes' paid on ‘Time Spepestts. 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans CEN are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All real estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making luan. investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 


collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 


respondence invited. 
e refer toc HASE NATIONAL BANK, yew York, 
NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col 


or FIRST 
CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MOaTGAGE LOANS 


on Ked River Vailey Farms, 
palund interest guarantee 
Over 1,000.00) loaned, 


per ence. ‘rite for Forms, Inf. rmatio 
arid Kefere ces, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dak, 


FARM LOANS. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 
6%, 7 and 8% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 

Safe as Government Bonds, Jnterest payable Semi. 

















Both princi- 


Six years’ Ex- 


Annually, at office or bank of mortgaces. 1 years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer, 
Hest of references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 


free * 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO,, 


Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kau. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Brondway, New York, 


Capital. ’ 
SuFplus. $598;800 
MURRAY, President, 

EV! AN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


LOGAN C, 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortg ages, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own rim gation) secured 
by firet mortgages deposited with the American 
Lean and Trust Ce., of New York. Abundant 
references. 








DIVIDEND. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY} 
New YorK, June 18th, 1888. > 
DIVIDEND NO, 79. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of One and Oue-quarter Per Cent. upor the 
capital stock of this company from the net earnings 
of the three months ending June 30th inst., payable 
at the office of the Treasurer on and after the Iéth 
day of July next to shareholders of record on the 20th 
of June, inst. The transfer books will be closed at 
3 o'clock on the afternoon of June 20th, inst., and re- 
opened on the morning of the 2d of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, 
Treasurer, 


AMERIC AN EXPRESS c OMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRE&CTORS, 
No. 65 B’WAY, NEW YORK, May 9th, 1888 
The Board of Directors of this Company has this 
day declared a Dividend of Three Dollars (85.00) per 
share. ayable on and after the 2d day of July next. 

e transfer Books wii! b> closed on the 9h day of 
Py at 12 o'clock M., and e Boer onthe 8d day of 
July next. By order of bs J 

a NAPP, Secretary, 





Spencer Trask & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 and 18 Broad St. N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 
Saratoga. 


Direct Private Wires to each office and to 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, 
WORCESTER. 


On hand several lots 


Choice Bonds 


FOR INVESTORS. 


Full information given on application. 


A CHOICE INVESTMENT. 
STOCK OF THE 


Julien Electric Traction Co. 
Capital $3,000,000, Par $100 per share. 


DIRECTORS. 


EDWARD J. MATHEWS,President, 216 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

CHARLES E. WARBURTON, Proprietor Evening 
Telegraph, Philadelphia, Penn. 

8. A. B. ABBOTT, Counselor at Law, 28 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 

EDWARD O. COLES, Vice-President, Orange, N. J. 
CoL. FRANK K. HAIN, General Manager Man- 
hattan Elevated Railway Co., N. Y. 
WILLIAM BRACKEN, President Julien 

Co., 120 Broadway. N. Y. 
Gen. WILLOUGHBY WESTON. 
Broaaway, N.Y. 


ENGINEERS. 
C O, MAILLOUX, Electrical Engineer. 
HENRY G. MORRIS, Mechanica) Engineer. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE. 120 Broadway, New York, 


The Traction Company controls for the United 
States the celebrated Julien System of electric car 
traction. 


The Company is engaged in equipping cars under 
contract and insraliling its system on the 4th 
Avenue Line (New York and Harlem Railroad). Con- 
tracts are also being closed for the use of the system 
in various parts of the country, thereby constantly 
atoms to its assets and enhancing the value of its 
5° 

There are about 30,000 street cars in the United 
States; applying a royalty of tifty cents per day to 
one- -quarter this number would yield very large 
dividends. 

In the opinion of the best amspeotiion, this system 
will rapidly supersede the use of horse: 

The Julien System is superior to all others whethez 
cable or electric, as it involves. 1. NO CHANGE OF 
ROAD-RBED. 2. NO OVERHEAD WIKES. 3. NO 
UNDERGROUND CONDUITs. 4 NO DANGER 5. 
HOKSE Agr se CAN BE EASILY CHANGED TO THE 





Electric 


Treasurer, 120 


qe 
= 
wo 
~e 
Ze 


8) 
3, <A? HAS ICIENT RESERVE 
POWER TO PROPEL ONE OR MORE CA ae 

The sy stem is strongly indorsed by Col. K. Hain, 
Genera want er Lp aaetas Elevated Far Com- 
pany. by the N. and Harlem Railroad Company, 
and by — Sesied men generally. 

We offer a limited amount of stock at 340 PER 
SHARE, rendering it the most inviting field for the 
investment of capital mow presented, and conti- 
dently recommend this stock tothe attention of in- 
vestors and solicit full investigation as to its merits. 
Complete information can be obtained from 


The U.S. Finance, Development and 
Trust Co., 
Mills Building, 35 Wall St., N. y 
K. M. MURCHISON, President. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT co. 


Capital, $250,00 
Total Liability, $500,000. 


7% Guaranteed Farm Mortgag ges 1% 


Send for Seoutegs ane Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale. Add 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, _New York, 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 
Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 








A 6 Per Cent. Income. 


Investors are invited te call or send for 
pamphlet just published, entitled ‘*CON- 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


WM. G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York Office, 37 Wall St, 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and bY jount ay # Property Bought, 


y and se 
State, cite ‘County 
htan 
Money inven eb 1 pe} cent, Loans 
Negotiate 


ptiy. 
References: All the C ity Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York. 

Offer extraordinary inducements in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL GUARANTEED. 

Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 

@ Send for full information and references. 
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Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


In the wholesale departments of the 
dry-goods market there has been a lack 
of activity in the demand for goods that 
has been quite noticeable during the past 
week, and operations on the part of buy- 
ers have been restricted to small parcels 
of such goods as the demand of the con- 
sumer required, This condition of affairs 
is what might be expected at this season 
of the year, which is one that is rarely 
marked by aggressive tendencies on the 
part of the buyer. The. outlook for the 
future, however, is devoid of any threat- 
notwithstanding the 
quietude that exists at the present writ- 
ing, as there is abundant evidence of the 
healthy character of business through- 
out the trade, as well as the general pros- 
perity of the country. There are many 
complaints on accuunt of the small mar- 
gin there is to profits, but this is attribu- 
table to the natural result of competition 
as well as the progressiveness of the 
country that is establishing lower rates 
of interest and diminishing the earning 
power of money. The jobbing depart- 
ment of the trade was fairly active 
in small lots, but commission men 
report the market quiet but firm 
for all grades of domestics, ging - 
hams, prints and other light summer 
dress goods. Woolen fabrics continue 
slow of sale and woolens of all domestic 
gradesare weak,but foreign wools are firm 
in sympathy with the strength of the 
markets abroad. The quickening tenden- 
cies of the retail trade have shown some 
improvement under the influence of the 
favorable weather, and a fair re-order de- 
mand may be looked for very soon. The 
financial condition of the trade is good, 
and the general report is that collections 
are progressing favorably and obligations 
are promptly met. 


ening features, 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 


GOODS. 


The business of the cotton goods de- 
partment_was in sympathy with the gen- 
esal quietude and but little new business 
was accomplished, except in the shape of 
orders for the Bandana goods, which 
appears will become a prominent line in 
the approaching political canvass. Low- 
grade brown and bleached goods are very 
firm, with an upward look, because of 
the late advance in print cloths, and the 
finer grades are generally firm. Wide 
sheetings and cotton flannels are moving 
steadily, and prices for some leading 
makes of the latter have been established 
by agents. Corset jeans and sateens are 
well sold up as a rule and steady in price, 
and flat-fold cambrics are in meager sup- 
ply and very firm, in sympathy with 
print cloths. Colored cottons are in 
moderate request, and agents report a 
light business in quilts and table damasks. 
Agents report a light re-order demand for 
light dress ginghams, seersuckers, cham- 
brays and fine Scotch zephyrs, and there 
was a steady call for staple checks and 
fancies. Dark dress ginghams are largely 
sold toarrive. Dress goods were in light 
and irregulardemand by package buyers, 
and the jobbing trade in this department 
was only moderate, tho a good many 
small repeat orders were reported in some 


quarters. Printed challies continue in 
good request, light supply and firm in 
price. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There are a few small orders coming in 
from clothiers for men’s wear fabrics, 
but the quietude of between seasons ex- 
ists, and but little business is looked for. 
Kentucky jeans and doeskins sell to a 
very fair extent, and at generally steady 
prices. The current business in blankets, 
while fair all told, is without particular 
spirit. Orders for shawls are as yet only 
fair. The carpet trade displays no un- 
usual feature, early orders being fair, 
with prices steady on other than low- 
grade goods. The commission houses re- 
port a continuation of the light and un- 
satisfactory demand for cotton hosiery 





and summer underwear noticed for some 
time past, and the jobbing trade in these 
goods is hy no means active. tho fair for 
the time of year. Wool hosiery and 
heavy shirts and drawers are moving in 
considerable quantities on account of 
back orders, but new business in this con- 
nection is hardly up to expectations. 
Fancy knit woolens and Cardigans are 
doing fairly well in some quarters and de- 
sirable makes are steadily held. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

Summer specialties in light wooi fa- 
brics, sateens, challies, etc., continue to 
meet with very fair sale in moderate 
quantities, mainly to the city and near- 
by large retailers. Other lines of dress 
goods are moving very slowly. For 
surah, pongee, white and cream shade 
moiré and gros-grain silks there is also a 
fair package demand, and white and 
cream ribbons continue to meet with good 
sale. Orders for dress silks for the com- 
iag season reach a very fair total, as do 
also those for colored ribbons, and in the 
instance of the former deliveries are now 
making on earlier engagements. The 
sales of laces from stock are running 
along at about the usual rate for the sea- 
son, with relatively more doing in flounc- 
ings than in other descriptions at the mo- 
ment. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered atthe port... $1.872,115 $1,752,547 
Thrown on market.... 1,360,252 1,578,376 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 59,951,112 6,662,074 
Thrown on market.... 60,414,903 57,298,145 








READING NOTICES. 


IN every community there are a number of men 
whose whole time is not occupied, such as teachers, 


ministers, farmers’ sons and others. To these ciasses 
especially we would say, if you wish to make several 
—— Sotete during the next few months, write 
at to B. F. Johnson & Co., of oe. Va., 
and’ they Ait ¥d.. you how to do it.—Ex 


WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


IT seems to us that the Missourt Trust Co. of Seda- 
lia, Mo., conduct their business in as ace and con- 
servative a manner as peserste. 7 They only issue loans 
on farms which produce a good crop of corn every 
year. Their inspections of property are made by ex- 
perienced men whw are paid a salar: a They state 
that not one of the mortgages nests ated by them 
during the pass twelve years has been foreclosed. 
They make farm and city loans, and sell certitiea 
bonds and debentures. They will take pleasure in 
sending circulars descriptive of their different a 
vestments with references to a large number of 
sons for whom they have made investments. - 
New York City representative is Geo, H Warner, 
30 Stace Street. 











Cc. B. & Q. 

THE great question with many of us now is, where 
shall we spend the summer. to avoid the intense 
heat of the city, obtain the necessary change of air 
and scene, and restore our health? The towns of Col- 
orado seem to offer almost everything that is desira- 
ble forsummer resorts. Colorado Springs, Manitou 
Springs. Estes Park and meng other delightful 
places offer the conveniences,comfort and civilization 

of an Eastern city with perfect healthfulness and de- 
lightful air, and a view at ail times of the Kocky 
Mountains. Within easy access of these p aces is to be 
seen some of the most magnificent scenery to be 
found anywhere in the world. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad sell 
tickets for the summer months at a very low rate, 
and they can be obtained from any coupon ticket 
agent of connecting lines. Those of our readers who 
desire to know where to spend the summer in the 
most delightful manner should send six cents ia 
stamps to Paul Morton, General Passenger Agent of 
the Cnicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad,Chica o. 
ill., for an illustrated book about Colorado and t 
Garden ot the Gods. 


L.C. HOPKINS, 
President. 
Dr. Jaeger’s ; Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 


ANCH) 199 Broadway New York, 
BSASCS) iG enters Union Building,) and 
HOUSES:' 366 Fulton St. Brookiys, 





JNO.J DONALDSON, 


__. Pres’t and Treas. 


We ask especial attention to our Sanatery Wool- 
en Sheets and Summer Blankets! These deli- 
cate, white cashmere, and light. soft woolen Sheets, 
and our light, camels’ hair, warmth-preserving Sum- 
mer Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
tures of the Jaeger System. 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains 
(in Summer), in a word, everywhere where cotton 
and linen sheets absorb and hold moisture to the 
great discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these 
Camel-hair Summer Blankets, also these Cashmere 
and Woolen Sheets are never cold, clammy, or chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use ef cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articles, without which it is impossible 
to obtain an adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence, They are partially described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, whith will be sent free by mail on 
application. Samples of material ajso sent by mail. 


Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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Ridleys’ 
Grand Street. N. Y. 


LACES 


OUGHT CHEAP, OFFERED ACCORD- 
INGLY. 


BLACK GUIPURE PLAT NCINGS, 79¢c., 
ping .00, $1.25, $1.38 yard up. 
#-inch BLACK CHANTILLY a+ NCINGS, $1,< 
25, $1.38, $1.50, $1.85 to $3.75 yard. 
inch EGYPTIAN and ORIENTAL FLOUNC- 
INGS, elegant designs, 28c., 3Sc., 45c., 55c., 
+» GSc. S5c, yard. 
@-inch COLORED ORIENTAL FLOUNCINGS, ve 
rious combinations, 50c.. 60c., 65c,and 7 5c, yard 
BLACK ESCURIAL LAGQEs (very desirable), 29c., 
40c., 45c. and 50c. y 
LACK CHANTILLY | Lac ES, 1%c., 15c¢.. 20c., 
gat. 30c. to $1.50 yar 
and 27 inch C amaemD. ORIENTAL NET, 50c, 


yard. 
w-inch COLORED ORIENTAL NET, 50c, yard. 





PARASOL COVERS in Black Recurial at $1.35, 
$1.50, $1.75. $2.00 to $3.00 each 

COTTON a ey COVERS, in i and Beige, 
20c., 25c., 38c., 45c, to 75e, each. 


LACE SHAWLS. 


REAL LLAMA LACE SHA bet suitable for over- 
dresses one apron fronts, at $2.50. $3.00, $83.50, 
$4.00 and $6.00 each. being oo than one-third 
the price of lace skirting by the yard. 


SHOES. 


CANVAS, SEA-SIDE AND COUNTRY 
SHOES. 

LADIES’ CANVAS BUTTON and LACED SHOES, 
trimmed with russet leather, sizes 244 to 7 widths, B. 
Cand D, at $1.4@ a pair in9 colors. 

LADIES’ GOLD COLORED CANVAS, BUTTON 
and LACED SHOFS, trimmed brown, at $1.50 a 

pair. 


LADIES’ BROWN ana TAN-COLORED CANVAS, 

BUTTON and LACED SHOES, trimmed black or 
wine color leather, $1,5@ a par; all sizes. 

MISSES’ CANVAS, Sass, ove heels or spring 


oO and D, in all stvies 
and com bination: arty) A nti. 15 and $1.:25 pair. 
CHILDREN’S at $1.00 pair 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


M, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 


66 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 














[For the week endina Saturday, June 16th, 1888.] 


COFFEE. 








TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Piggt.. 
yen, Hyson, ” 


“ 


yson, 
English Breakfast. “ 





Cut Loaf, Cubes 

ed 

Powdered 

Granuinted. Standard 

eth csnctnnncigi vance 69-16 

I sc asaeineseacen 6 1-16@6% 
eae 5Y4@ & 15-16 
iedcvocdwecku@eccbch « ebcee Goad 1%.@ 5% 

MOLASSES. 

New Orleans. Fancy New Crop........ 50 @52 

me toChoice........... 42 @A8 

Porto Rico, Pence. Uhoice to Fancy ....38 @42 

_ “|< gana — @- 

FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No, ly bbl. (200 Ibe.. + $23 0 
Ra" § wvigaveaedes 

Codfish, boneless, 60 ®. boxes, @ b........ 6 

in rolls, 35 TD boxes, Ad a — hag 

Halibut, tectend. smoked, # D............. _ 

erring. Medium, scaled. ea ERE 22 
OVISIONS. 

Pork —, 
SEES ren eee see $1400 @$14 25 
chs ou Seusicdie. Seo 13 00 @ 13 25 

| re i550 @ 18 00 
DS nitsa cnc dieienneeweos 1h WW @ 16 50 
Megs, per bbl................. 70 @ 900 
om acket, per TRE RRR AS 850 @ 9530 
EATS: 
Smoked NS Ee nee 11 2 11% 

D : Spoulders.. die = 8 

SY MN occecs oo -cos 740 ™% 
BUTTER. 

Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs............ — @ B 

Chet one tubs Se RE ee -- @ 21 
eee De Dairy, ta a — @ 

» Ordinary to good, tubs........ 5 @ 18 

Barer Steatien ot mg a Ai “4 @ 17 

CHEESE 
—-— gmall.....-o. eos eesseen =u 
MIEN: hduh Atwweece dedsceee _ 

English Dairy: a enetanenie 19 

Pineap: ™m ap ine pee. case of 4 .— _ 

Schwaettzer. American, # D...... .... 19 

w LARD, 

Ooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ B ..... ..,.....00- 1044 
\ bbls | thc CR ag se heal Read Ccerececees 1 
ooden tubs ot Olio! 222007 We 





FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 


Winter Whent.is Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 
Perfection 
Whea 


$5 
ller Faeoem, Minn. Spri 
hest grad — 5 50 


Winte: 
cua rs wi 
Corn ithern White Corn..... 4 50 


Superlative Graham Flour, bblis......... ... 5 00 
a Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 
p’k 














MILL FEED. 
We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Mran, 40 lbs... 10 GSS 
eT errr —70 @ — % 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs. . 80 @ -10 
S BG doivéstSis coon 10 @ —110 
aaa sare w @ —100 
I cots erccacistwenseutce —-i @ — W 
GRAIN 
bed - 
fy) ET ale acs) ites > @ — 9% 
No. 1 Northern.. iaieeaieid — @ 88h¢ 
Ungraded..... cecosescevece. — 8 @— WMG 
“—. ed 5 5 
ER cithn wabacctceonwee - 57 — 58) 
- "eee —o > _ nd 
Say As chricadinedces. da - @-— 
Nes —-— @-—4 
+ ORES RAR ERS: — 2K@ — 8B 
Be Eos iecuse, eovseases —-—- @—38 
BEANS: 
Te —~ @ 250 
Da ty itticwnenst seeps 275 @ 2 8&5 
Marrows Maa ahiaiiaan. we weae 28 @ 28 
EAS 
Green, prime, ® bush........ —— @ 185 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1 per. 00, Jbs Q@ % 
Hay, >. 0. . @ — 80 
Hay, 34 ry “ @ pra 80 
Hay. Shipping % @ — 70 
Hay, Clover - @ — 60 
ew. chesee ones » @ — % 
Straw, N it . @ 10 
Straw, ~ @ — 75 
Straw, on * @ — #0 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
“HGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 164%@17 
Western, fresh-1 hea ace aati 16 @16% 
SE tee btaniwenenig those! Ondeciané aun — @— 
Gs chen Bucs cndidcwussccdgtdesawenaedde — @— 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair » ets aaciedecased 
Chickens, Ph 
Fow!ls state and Western. . 
i *. “eer 








EG WI Secs bad: 5046 ddedsverdan en's 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, Southern. NE es exioens @ 4 50 
State, Burbank, ver 180 Ib. i @ 200 
Asparagus, colessal, per ‘doz. bebs.. 175 @ 200 
plain, +100 hb 150 
Onions. Southern per Wee... ... 0.05 825 @350 
Cabbage. per bbl .- .1%5 @2% 
String Beans, per crate........ 100 @20 
- Er een - o«--. 10 @2h0 
Beets, per 100 bunches ... ......... 400 @500 
tides wi ncae dees so sennnes 10 0388 
Turnips. White, per 100............. 250 @+100 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
CN IT, os gsc civosvassoneens 4@ 
Gooseberries, per qt................ 5 @ 6 
SE ED 8 @ 
Plums, Wild Goose, per 4% crate... 175 @z 25 


Peaches, Southern, percrate...... 100 @4 00 

| eae 4@ 5 
Peanuts, Va. hand-picked, oem.. 5 @ 5% 

Strawberric s, Up-river, per. qt..... 15 @ 20 

er: ese Eee 

“ Del. & Md. “* ..... 3 @ 10 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sli ae IRE Ie ABD tg 644@ 7 
tiirkae 055 <dsseneds 60d 6%@ 7 
1 





WooL MAREET. 


} at XX. + and ¥ ashed Fl . 
above, eeeces 
No. 1. am Ere 


New York Star MICH., a AND IND.: 


X, and above, vashed ¥ cca aie 28@30 
TN le ed ies RR BS 77) 
No. 2. as 6 Gadue wean S2@34 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... 35@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, RE eS 36@38 
eindsichadntesanccancee 27@29 
ew ~~ Poursuan. £ STATES: 
nwas clothing + 
combing } M@27 








k AM N : Lables, 
ates TO 
: “"Treatest oer. ow's your 


im 
to get orders for Cplobrated 
‘Teas, Coffees ind 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


“rom HE Sees. etc 
Engravers’ Ty )D, Machinests 


East cor. FULTOR & DUTCH Mts. h. V. 


BINDERS 
FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








Price Reduced. See page 3!. 


The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Porter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. HuntineTton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

S. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R.S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. Huntineton, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Tay or, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GorDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. Ratnsrorp, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

Howarpb Oseoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwin, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BucKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The REv. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 
Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

PrEsT. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

©HEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS a cha HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES PowER, of Paris, will suppl ee matterfor our department of “ Fine Arts.”’ 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘ English N otes.”” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.” 

ANDREW I.ANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,” and EDMUND Gossk, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his “Gossip in a Library. 

[ISABEL F. APGOOD, author of “Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. MITCHELL, H. H. BoyrsEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDG 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public, 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HA 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





One month............ eikesseeennemedie Bg = al atou degen cib0iscekeenes aaeent $3 00 

is 6c aniewonseeee oer @eeees IN. « siccansd sinus eiudbs Lined bbick 5 00 

is cho snnaanes 65s Seabees ID 6s koctnekaesnese knee 7 

te co veccceecbae kambhien INC: Vick ics soaaccsesdatenetcot 8 50 

pS CH a ana tntain 3 38 | ae reer ae 10 00 

CLUB RATES. 

ae subscriptions. . - 4 each | Four Subscriptions .............. $2 12 eack 
ee, PCE. © ea tecakehoukes : ECOG oS eceneavcces 200 *“ 
Individuals, readi; xp any one wishing to subscribe for auy n 


azine, in connection th THE INDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting oar ron ubbing List List, 
sen ton application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for has expired, 


ADDRESS, 
THE ENDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway New York, 
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Jusurance. 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


As has been already remarked, now 
and then some assessment society distin- 
guishes itself from the mob of them by 
some piece of daring impudence which 
justifies especial attention. The Mutual 
Benefit Life (big type) Association of 
America (very small type) is one of these, 
and we have pointed out its cool at- 
tempted theft of an honored reputation, 
illustrating by citations from its manner 
of sign-painting and advertising. This 
brought a personal call at this office from 
Mr. Edward Henry Kent, President of 
the society, who said he desired some 
conversation. The conversation began 
with the plain question why the name of 
a well-known company had been thus 
filched, to which Mr. Kent replied that 
the Association had been running spme 
time when he went into it, and the use 
of the name as he found it had been con- 
tinued in rather a thoughtless manner, 
but that there was no intention of doing 
any wrong, etc. As to this, if Mr. Kent 
had found in the office a typewriter stolen 
by his predecessor from the Mutual Ben- 
efit, he would of course have retained 
and used the property ‘‘in rather a 
thoughtless manner,” as it was used by his 
predecessors, but with no intention to 
get any benefit from conversion of prop- 
erty. But we will aid Mr. Kent’s memory 
by pointing out something for which bis 
wicked predecessors are not responsible, 
to wit, the lettering on the windows of 
his present office at 280 Broadway, which 
is like this: 


apr Ben e oP 
LIFE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
and (of course in rather a thoughtless 
manner) the blue shade is drawn up from 
the bottom of the window so as to just 
cover the ‘‘Association of America ” and 
practically conceal it by making a back- 
ground against which the eye discovers 
the letters only with difficulty. In one 
of Mr. Kent’s latest publications the 
Association is referred te as_ the 
‘Mutual Benefit.” Mr. Kent will, 
of course, attend to this at once, 
now that it has been pointed out to hir, 
since he would be grieved and shocked 
if anybody should mistake his society for 
the Mutual Benefit of Newark. We say 
that he will do this, but we mean that he 
will take care not to do it, since a man 
who does not flinch at publishing a list of 
names of over a dozen old mutual life 
insurance companies of Great Britain as 
being assessment societies like his own, 
and adding the name of his own to the 
list, is not going to bother about so small 
a bitof false witness as that of a painted 
window. 
Mr. Kent states upon nearly every page 
of this literature that the society makes 
six assessments a year, the entire pro- 
ceeds of which are divided as follows: 
Eighty per cent. to the mortuary fund 
and twenty per cent. to the reserve fund. 
This statement is repeated and reiterated; 
but we find in a report made by the As- 
sociation to the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department (which, by the way, is quite 
different from the one made to the New 
York Insurance Department) that there 
are three funds—the Mortuary Fund, the 
Reserve Fund and another fund called the 
Security Fund. To the question ‘‘ Was 
any part of the mortuary assessments 
used for any purpose except to pay claims; 
if so, what amount and for what pur- 
pose?” we find the answer: ‘ Yes, $28,- 
227.17 deposited to credit of Reserve 
Fund in Farmer’s Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, and $15,250 for purposes of the 
Security Fund.” This $15,250 happens to 
be the exact amount scaled off claims 
setiled in that year (1886), but in the re- 
port for 1887 we tind the answer to the 
same question stopping short of mention- 
ing the Security Fund, perhaps because 
Mr. Kent had discovered that the answer 
made a year before was ‘‘in rather a 


this fund is and for what, Mr. Kent told 
us that it was started by crediting it with 
the amounts saved to the Association by 
scaling down certificates, and it was de- 
cided that the money credited to that 
Fund should be used in investigating 
fraudulent claims against the Associa- 
tion. It would seem to us that any 
money thus saved to the Association 
should be returned to members in accord- 
ance with the promise (which promise is 
repeated on nearly every page of its litera- 
ture) that all money collected from assess- 
ments should be credited eighty per cent. 
to mortuary fund and twenty per cent. to 
reserve fund. If it is not so credited it is 
a distinct departure from the solemn 
promises made by the Association to se- 
cure business. Just as a matter of curi- 
osity we would like to have a committee 
of three certificate holders examine this 
Security Fund account of $15,250 and re- 
port to whom it was paid and for what 
purpose. He also told us that he 
had given his personal bond to the Su- 
perintendent of the Life Insurance De- 
partment of this state that no part of the 
assessments received by the Association 
should be used for paying the expense of 
organizing the Association. We asked in 
regard to $11,460.52, charged under the 
head of disbursements *‘ Money advanced 
by officers for organizing purposes, $11,- 
460.” This was in their report for De- 
cember 3ist, 1886. He informed us that 
he did not understand this at all, but that 
he would send his secretary in the next 
day to explain it. In three or four days 
Mr. Kent came in again and said that we 
would find no part of this $11,460.52 had 
been taken from the assessments received, 
but that it was from expense premiums 
of that and the previous years. He also 
said in explanation of the $146,500 of un- 
paid certificate claims at the end of 1887 
that the death loss during the year had 
been very heavy, and that they had asked 


their claimants to have a little patience, 

and they would soon be able to liquidate 
all claims. By their circular of April 
20th we note that they have increased the 
rates for what they call insurance to take 
effect on and after May 15th, 1888. Even 
with the increase it does not seem prob- 
able that they will be able to liquidate 
this $146,500, in addition to current 
claims. We also asked in regard to the 
report that —_ had issued a great many 
certificates on lives of colored persons, 
to which the answer was that during his 
extended absence in Europe many things 
were done by some of the then officials 
(another case of the *‘ wicked partner’) 
which astounded him when he learned of 
them, but that he made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject and assured us 
that the Association was carrying only 
one certificate on the life of a colored per- 
son, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
co‘vtains the most libera] features ever before offered. 
Eiucips its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. Seeenty. President. 
ENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. map. ¥. Secretarv. 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
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PET bit NoTMaN, pave. 
THDS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
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LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy. 
holders have the advan. 
tage ever those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 

See Charter. 
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thoughtless manner.” 


Being asked what 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society | . 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.. . $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent..... 66,274,650 
Surplus........ $18,104,254 








The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 
particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1273 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7-—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 

Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 


* —INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PREs’T. 





New England |= 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENs. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
ALS S| aI CHE) Ht £0] 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in eee Insurance adopted by this Com- 
why Policies for y the 

harged for whole Lite! Pel- 

icles participate in the Annual) distri- 

~ of sw ee ab ane aplect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfetture law o 

surrender and In 3 insurance values in- 

— on every 


hiets e: anatory of os New Posture may be 
had en V application at Company’s Office 
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DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
EREST. 


INCOME © CONODERATE CH EMITTED FORA 
act as EXECUTORS, ADMINI 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE am be 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 

corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS ad 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As my secon , the Company has 


Trus' U0, primarily res 
thelr’ trust “tee . d ponsihe 


WILLS REOEE D FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. ome, hs ae President, and in charge of 
the Trust Depart 
ROBERT ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 














DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. caldwell: }iliem H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, 


John B. $a, 
C. A. Griscom, Edward T . Steel, 
George F. T —| Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi Thomas McKean, 


john C. Bullitt. 





By 


ernie! 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1858.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


Cc. P. FRALBION, Sec retarv. 
HEELWKIGHT. Ass’t 
WwM.T TSTANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets Over...........++++- $100, 
Increase in new business........ per cent. 
Increase of business in force........ $2.400, 


POLICIES INCONTEST A BLE 
S PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ G 


‘BsO LUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 
GOOD AGENTS, destring $0 rep represent th 


the Com- 
are invited to address J FFNEY, Super- 
fotendent of Agencies. at Home Office. 


‘STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


S. G. BULLOCK, rena 





BUR PLUG. .... 2.000 scocecccccccccee prac 1,044 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy ( 
(peseeiees by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t._ 
THK 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 








POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


8 N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 
ee 





term policy in the Provident 








21 Courtlandt St. 


WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLES 


Each year by ry but y the right to renew the imenrence as lo 

cover the cost of the risk du ~~ term selected and Rect for. 

avings Life nye ee an je 

economical and fatrert system of life insurance attainab Habilities 

Among all life insurance companies the Provddent ans shows the largest ratios of aesets to 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President § 
E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. E 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 


Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


as you live, by payments adjusted ® 
oucando this taking a Bo 
ty, 120 Broadway, New York, e 8a most 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Oiice, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St.. 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


[he Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
nary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 








1,417,600 13 
$5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to Fist December, 1887..............+ + $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 
Sl nhednnadcesaees.ccounes $1,'99,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
BAGOMIIS. .0ccccccccccsscoce ° 788,846 38 
The Company has tlie following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..  1,559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GAAER BB occcccccccccccccccccccccscesce 474,429 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Oash in Bank............ Sntuveenietpentanrdn 218,192 40 
AMOURE....cccccccccccccccesccce coe eseeeeces $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
ef February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be prodaced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 

Wt December, 1887, for which certificates will be ts- 
#20 on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURD 
W. H. H. MOORE, BEN E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H, MARSH ie 
JA BS Ow. JAMBs G. 


DE FOR 
Is, RLES D. LEVE 
EN AMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, Rich. 
H 0. LOW. GEORGE BLIss. 
OND 'W. CORLIES. ANSG NW. 
ILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC C BELL. ont 
LLIAM E. DODGE, HOMAS MAITLAND. 
JOHN ELLIOT?, IRA BURSLEY. 
©. A. HAND, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
OHN D. HEWLETT, MAC 
ILLIAM H. WEBB. Pa WiteNGis TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN Second Vice-President. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


FFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Opttinent st } Brooklyn cor. Court and wy 16 
Buildings . d No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$3,585,904 05 
Reserve, ample foralliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
ee CIID, 00ccsceeseadssooneenne 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,18SS8, $4,875,623 03 
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This company conducts its business under the Re- 
Strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


‘HK. H. LAMPORT, President. 


F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK. 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 














. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY,: 
SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEORGE BLISS. ALEX. E. O 
HIRAM BAKNEV, JNO. L. RIKE 
HENRY C. BOWEN, HN H. REED, 

CHAR S. H. BOOTH, Dts ge RAY, 
E. W. CORLIES . RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, wM. WAN 
. B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
OHN H. EARLE WM. LATE 
JAMES FRASER LAWRENCE I URNURE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL. THEODORE F. 
WM. H. HURLBUT,  — J. D. VERMILYR- 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
OHAS. H. DUTCHER., Sec. Prooklyn Dep’t. 










co., 
Philadelphia, 
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SOMEiY. Prondent, 





FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ew York Life 
NSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE : NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.................871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PUGIRTERs 0000 ccccceccceccceccccccopeccccsccesscsscccessccosooooonssesececoses $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18¢7............ceeceeseeeeeesenecene 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

Interest and rents, etc........... cecten Sinsitiaaiatustinialageenanvinnebinaieinian eevee 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887...........cccceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeecere 486,497 10— 8,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 


$93,872,410 60 


_DISB URSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (ineluding reversion- 











Ary additions to same).........-. 24 cceceeeecceee seeeeeecens peedsbdocbessecssooseovce $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 

Total Paid Policy-holders $9,535,210 79 
Taxes and re-inSurances. ..........cccccccceeveenccseceesceseeeeesenseseccesesesesseseesees 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, CtC..............eseeeeeccceceeeceenereeesesecens 8,581,026 06 


629,360 98—$13,900,098 43 
$79,912,317 17 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC..........+.0--seeee serene 


ASSETS. 





Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit..............cceceeeeecccecennceee seeeeeeeeeewes $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 62).... 49,088,286 14 
Real Estate........... ehacenede: bcnnbencpaneaoed: shetesberoeapoengetonepatosbes etebensuengens 6,887,082 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon ineured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUPIEY)..ccccccccccccccccccesccccccccccasecees seeceeseese © ececcccedsocscoscoossooeese 15,969,872 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,567.500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policées, included in Liabilities, 
amounts to Over $2,( 00,000). ...... ccecceeeeseceeeee epee Meee. 60 sensonscencovenoess of 388,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to ; 
Jan. Ist, 1888........ ecovccccscooces TITTITITTETITTI TT TT TTC TL 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 
Agents’ baiances............6.+ ene ne ket i eae bebe abot 170,792 58 





Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 2... 0 wee. cee ceceeee ceeceeeseneee 


Market value of securities over cost vatue on Company's books. . . 
* A detatled achedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 


488,477 59—$79,912,317 


3,167,528 68 





$83,079,845 8F 





Approved losses in course of payment 327,008 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Cte. ...........cececcceseneceeeeeeeneneeeseeeeeeesenenees 2 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)..............+seeee> 27,562 20 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............c000 cececcseeeeere sees 13,C42 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; partdcipating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.............+.... doovecccccecasceces $68,807,842 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 2@ist, 1987................- 1,592,098 00— 70,399,740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 

ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 





Policies Of that ClASS........ccceeeeccceceeeceeeneeeeeeeeeeeeereeesetens 4,176,425 25 
Addition to the Fund during 1f87............cccececcceceeeeseccceecereeeeees 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 


Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 









Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888........ 5,315," 20 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..... eee.eeeeee Goodccesecevocsessesens-c0s Seecces 52,886 73 

5 $76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard). ...:.iccicccccccceecee ceeeeeee. seeeeee $6,651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
tine Fund).. $11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 
Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, 358,935,536. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, RICHARD MUSER. 


eee eT ee eee eee ee) eee weet ween eeee 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ALEX. STUDWELL. GEORGE H. POTTS, HENRY TUCK, 
Hon. B.H. BRISTOW, ELIAS S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
HENRY BOWERS, WALTER H. LEWIS, JOBN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier, 





THE MUTUA 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-helders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 

$32,099,475. 

Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 

riod, over 
$243,000.000. 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the carefui consideration of intending 
(insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 


“following statement: 


Policy No. 11,798. 





Amount, $5,080. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five year Pe- 

riod ending Additiona. 
pe wenvccccesocpcccevececconcssvedescensadanvinaen $616 16 
BIEs cececcenccccccesncccesscctosestabbnetecsapuen 1,259 50 
RUeEbcree cuce.cce eudeneustspesncessnretemneniel 1,311 8&9 
ee eT ee ay 1,369 32 
Peeipiendsbendecnssentesssesccend 1.317 04 
BEER, cvvccoccccscccccesese pdasboonss 1,318 00 
A POO so cctiecincsvecccsivetsnnssnicagas 538 U0 
Post Mortem Dividend.................sceeeeees 109 00 


Total Additions $7.859 00 





Face of Policy... 5,000 00 
SE I ccescncd csccossivenicss $12,839 00 
Total Premiums. ................esseseeee 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received.................. $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 

thus making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


TwoEndowment Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known mercnant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies tu 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on Septembe: 
Lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions 
1876. SOs 





626 36 

526 34 

Total additions. ..............+++ Secdendtectnd $1,756 3 
Face of policies..... Sosenediacencivaciiikeenmal 6.200 00 
Total amount recelved............s006 seceesees $7,956 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 
miums surance. 

$84,749,307 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
86,853,240 18,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 38,504,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
914,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 234,458 
100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,597 
108,583,501 18,890,258 34,687,989 
108,481,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,882,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown 
resuks so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost, 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits, 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 

Pose to | sap 7 


death 
datmé, endow- 








Amount re- ments and pur- 
cetved from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 
$14,080,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
18,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,581 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 18,190,004 46 
12,196,624 62 12,040,112 
12,845,592 80 12,845,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,958,360 51 
13,850,258 48 18,923,062 19 
14,768,901 93 M4, 102,049 90 
15,024,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$134,240,371 08 $136,427,906 25 


amount returned is 101 por cent. of that te 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Direeter, 
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Old and Young. 


THE IDYL OF BRENT FARM. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


No father, no mother, my kinsfolk afar, 
And so to my lot it befell 
A hireling to be to her father for pay; 
But I faithfully served him and well. 
I loved her, just budding to womanhood 
then, 
But neither by gesture nor words 
Did I show of my love for the daughter of 
one 
Who was master of farm-lands and herds. 


I toiled all the day, and I toiled half the 
night, 
And diligent ever I wrought ; 





‘In daytime I delved in the broad fields of 


earth, 
And at night in the wide fields of thought. 
For I said to myself in the depths of my 
soul: 
“The fair and the blossoming rose 
From the clod that is trampled in scorn at 
our feet 
Right stately and beautiful grows.”’ 


As the spirit enlarges the body refines, 
And krowledge creates self-respect ; 
So I looked unabashed upon others around, 
And I carried my body erect. 
Men noted the growth of my manner and 
mind, 
And Brent, tho to others so grim, 
Gave me smiles and his confidence till at 
the last 
I managed the farm-lands for him. 


In beauty and sweetness Elizabeth grew ; 
I worshiped her, but from afar, 
As ashepherd Chaldee his devotion might 
pay 
To some bright ard particular star. 
Rich suitors were many who wooed her in 
vain— 
Her gaze went right over their heads; 
And Brent said to me, with a queer, crabbed 
smile— 
“Joe, she’ll pick out a man when she 
weds.”’ 


Yet the eye speaks the words that will shrink 
from the tongue ; 
She knew that I loved her, and she, 
By blushes and tremor whenever we met 
Showed her growing affection for me. 
It was madness. I felt he would never con- 
sent 
She should wed with a penniless youth ; 
And I feared by the glance that he gave us 
one day, 
That he knew or suspected the truth. 


I could bear it no ‘longer, the wo and de- 
spair, 
The torture that gnawed at my breast; 
I would leave the old farm, andits memories 
all, 
And fortune pursue in the West. 
I woald grow with its growth, winning 
riches and name, 
Would suffer no hindrance or let ; 
And in scenes that were new, and in sights 
that were strange, 
My wild, hopeless passion forget. 


So one night after supper when Lizzy sat 
nigh, 
I told them my purpose and plan— 

** My year will be up in a fortnight,’ I said, 
“ And the West is the place for a man.”’ 
Lizzie paled; but her father serenely ob- 

served, 
“Your plan will not suit me, I fear; 
For, whenever you marry Elizabeth, Joe, 
I expect yeu to beth settle here.’’ 


She blushed, and I stammered—‘‘I—never 
have dared—”’ 
Her father he nodded his head— 
“*T have watched you two young ones, for 
six months or more, 
And laugbed at your folly,” he said. 
“Tf you willramble West, ramble West if 
you will, 
But better stay here while you may; 
Talk over the thing with Elizabeth there— 
The girl may have something to say.” 
NEWARK, N. J. 


- 


TWO VIEWS OF ULASS DAY. 
BY KATHARINE MATHEWS, 


[ 

It has become rather the custom when 
telling a story to begin at the beginning; 
but on this occasion I intend to reverse 
the process and begin at the 2nd. 

It was half-past ten o’clock on Class 
Day night when a tired looking matron 
and two noticeably pretty young ladies 
came out from the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium, escorted by four or five worn but 
radiant looking youths, who piloted them 
to their carriage, and shut them in with 














regretful good-nights. The two girls, 
lolling back in the opposite corners of the 
carriage, were as different in appearancs 
as the rival heroines of a story are in duty 
bound to be. Eva Craton, the tall bru- 
nette, was beautiful, haughty, tired and 
very cross, while Amy Raymond, the 


short blonde, was pretty, gracious, tired © 


and very happy. Neither talked much, 
while the open carriage drove swiftly 
and evenly over the Charles River bridge 
and stopped at last before a pretty house 
in one of Boston’s prettiest suburbs. 
Here the dark beauty roused herself suffi- 
ciently to thank her chaperon, and, bid- 
ding both ladies good-night, let herself 
into the darkened house with a latch-key 
and disappeared. 

‘*T should think,” she muttered to her- 
self as she stumbled on the dark stairs, 
‘* that some one might have waited up for 
me; it’s not so very late.” A sepulchral 
whisper sounded above her: *‘ You won’t 
get married this year”; and there on the 
landing stood a little white-robed ghost 
with a shaded candle in her hand. 

**Is that you, Nell?” 

‘Yes; come up softly, or you'll rouse 
the house; now then, tell me all about 
it.” The little ghost was curled up on 
the bed now, and the elder sister began 
to lay aside her dress, 

‘**There’s nothing to tell,” she said, 
shortly. ‘* It was the stupidest Class Day 
lever knew”—she had seen two others 
—‘*I thank Heaven I didn’t wear white; 
such a lot of white girls! I wondered 
how they told themselves apart.” 

Amy's white dress was pretty, I thought, 
Eva; but the pink relieved it, of course. 
How pretty her hat was.” 

‘* Pretty! I thought it crazy; however, 
it was noticeable, which was what she 
wanted, I suppose.” 

There was silence after this till Nell 
tried again. 

‘* Where did you go first ?” 

“To the Gym. Such acrowd! enough 
to flatten one all out getting in at the 
door, and hot! Goodness!” throwing 
herself back in a wicker arm-chair and 
beginning to take down her heavy hair. 

‘*Was Mary Banks there?” What did 
she wear ?” 

‘* Wear! I should like to know myself. 
Most conspicuous thing yet; a combina- 
tion of yellow and white, with a corsage 
bouquet of yellow tulips, that stuck out 
like a window-box. Of course the brittle 
things broke the first turn she took, and 
she came back to her seat looking as tho 
some one had been stoning her. There 
were about five flowers left with broken 
stalks and these she stuck into the button- 
holes of as many men, who walked about 
together, arm in arm, laughing at her, 
and making jokes about her.” 

** How nasty of them !” 

‘* Well, yes, rather; but she brought it 
on herself.” 

‘* Was Mr. Quinicy Beck there, and did 
you dance with him?’ 

‘*Oh, yes, he was there, as insufferably 
snobbish as ever. He had a dowdy little 
country cousin with him, and devoted 
himself to her, tho any one could see she 
bored him frightfully, because, as Seaver 
Brattles says, Beck will devote himself to 
his stupid cousins because then he’s sure 
of being with the aristocracy, rather than 
risk the chance of a pleasant chat with a 
bright nobody.” 

‘IT thought Mr. Beck liked Amy?” 

“Oh! Amy? I wish you could have seen 
her toady to that Beck cousin; it was dis- 
gusting; even Seaver Brattles noticed it; 
and of course Quincy danced with her in 
return for her devotion.” 

** Well, where did you go after the 
Gym.?” 

‘*To Matthews and then to the Pud- 
ning spread—perfectly vile salad—and 
then to rest in Jack’s room before the 
Tree. At the Tree Amy’s aunt lost her 
ticket, which she persisted in taking her- 
self for safe keeping, and Cragie Stough- 
ton, who was walking with me, had to 
give up his ticket to her and go and sit 
with the graduates on the grass.” 

‘* It was very nice of him, Eva.” 

‘* Yes, and nice for me, too, wasn’t it, 
to be wedged in between Amy and her 

aunt? For of course Amy innocently 
took the outside seat, and then when 


Jack Tudor joined us, she had the bril- 
liancy to say right out: ‘‘ Suppose you 
sit between us girls, it will be pleasanter 
all round.” ‘All round” meant “for 
Eva.” That’s what Amy considers tact. 
Of course I couldn’t be easy and pleasant 
after such a barefaced arrangement as 
that, and Jack thought I nieant to snub 
him, so he didn’t ask me to dance at allin 
the evening.” 

‘* Why, I thought you didn’t like Jack’s 
dancing, Eva?” 

“* Like it! He dances like a crazy grass- 
hopper, and nobody but Amy can stand 
it. I believe she’d stand anything from 
aswell.” 

The little ghost sighed, but turned it 
into a yawn and then suppressed that and 
made another attempt to cheer her sister, 
who sat back as listlessly in the big ehair 
as she had sat in the carriage, with no 
energy except in her voice. 

‘*Well, Eva, you don’t seem to have had 
avery good time. Did you go to any 
teas?” 

“Oh, yes! Oxford Holworthy and his 
crowd spread in the Agassiz Museum 
grounds. It was very swell, of course; 
but sucha jam. Mr. Holworthy conde- 
scended to wait upon us himself, and 
Amy was so flustered by this distinction 
that I heard her thank him when he 
spilled ice-cream on her dress, and when 
he leaned over to wipe it off, his coat- 
sleeve button caught in the fringe of her 
sash, and, not being able to get it out 
easily, he cooly cut it, and then got off 
some stuff about wearing his lady’s favor, 
which seemed to please Amy immensely. 
I think she’s quite gone on him; but come, 
we must go to bed.” 

‘*Well,” said the little ghost, sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘if that’s Class Day, I’m not so im- 
patient for it as I was’; then she, too, 
crept into bed, and the pretty house was 
dark and quiet again. 


IL. 


As the carriage rolled out of the Craton’s 
driveway, Mrs. Allen asked her niece if 
she thought Eva had had a good time. 

**I don’t know why not,” replied Amy; 
‘she looked like a beauty and had plenty 
of attention.” 

It was not long before the carriage 
stopped again, this time before a low, 
rambling stone cottage, covered with 
vines. The faces watching at the win- 
dows disappeared for a moment to reap- 
pear at the open door which sent a flood 
of yellow light down the steps. 

‘*Did you have a good time?” “ Are 
you tired?” ‘ Wasn’t it awfully hot?” 
‘* Was it a pretty Class Day?” Answering 
‘“Yes” to all of these eager questions, 
Amy, surrounded by an admiring crowd, 
was ushered up to a pretty bedroom, 
where her invalid mother lay on a couch, 
waiting with a look of bright expectancy. 
‘* Now begin” was tne command, when, 
having divested Amy of her hat, parasol 
and gloves and got her into a chair by 
the side of the couch, the family clustered 
about, the smaller fry squatting on the 
floor at her feet, and gazing up into her 
face in a way calculated to embarrass a 
less experienced story-teller. 

‘* Well, first we went to the Gymnasium, 
It did look so pretty and there were lots 
of people. The boys must have felt 
proud of their popularity. I got all 
mixed up as usual and began compliment- 
ing Oxford Holworthy, who wasn’t 
spreading there at all, and who kindly 
advised meto ‘ keep it” till I got round 
to his tea later. The next person I saw, 
to speak to I mean, was Mary Banks. She 
had on yellow and white and looked 
rather like a poached egg, but very pretty 
and was having lots of attention as usual, 
the men five deep waiting for a turn. 
The most amusing thing was her flowers, 
yellow tulips, awfully brittle you know, 

but she never thinks of such things, and 
when she came back after the first waltz 
they were all broken, so the men begged 
them from her for their button-holes, and 
four or five of them locked arms and 
walked about calling themselves the 
‘tulip bank’; pretty good wasn't it ?” 

** Yes, but you, Amy, didn’t you dance?” 

“Oh! yes, of course, lots, and oh! 
Quincy Beck was so nice. He had a little 





country cousin with him. Pretty, .but 


————— 


not a bit of style, and he was just as good 
to her as if she’d been the swellest crea. 
ture there. I know he’s a snob, but really 
he was just as attentive to her as he could 
be. There was no one with her when he 
left to get her some salad, so I introduced 
myself and we lunched together, and 
I introduced some of my friends, and 
Berkley Thayer walked with her about 
the yard, and told me afterward that she 
was just as sweet as could be, only shy, 
and he took her to the President's recep- 
tion, and Quincy Beck took me, and we 
had lots of fun.” 
* Who took Eva?” 
‘*Oh! Seaver Brattle; but they weren’t 
with us. I don’t like Seaver Brattle; he 
makes fun of every one.” 
** Tell us about the Tree.” 
‘* Dear me, yes; that was quite an ad- 
venture. Aunt Alice lost her ticket, and 
I was at my wits’ end when Dr. Cragie 
Stoughton gave us hisseat and joined the 
graduates on the grass. Wasn't it sweet 
of him? Poor Jack Tudor joined us, and 
tried to devote himself to Eva. He is 
quite gone on her, but she snubbed him 
sounmercifully that he was quite blue all 
day, and in the evening I had to submit 
to being jerked through several waltzes 
by him, not having the heart to refuse 
him in his low state of spirits.” 
‘* And the flowers,” suggested some 
one. 
‘* To be sure, I nearly forgot the flow- 
ers. Berkley Thayer was the first man 
up, and he gave me these,” holding up 
a small rosebud and ragged looking gera 
nium leaf. ‘‘ That,” producing another 
crushed mass, ‘‘was a carnation and 
some ferns from the cockswain of the 
‘ Varsity.’” 
‘* And who gave you these?” asked an 
inquisitive small sister, touching a couple 
of sadly faded roses that hung their 
heavy heads over Amy's belt at her left 
side. 
“Those,” speaking a little hurriedly, 
‘*oh! Quincy Beck; they were the ome 
ones fit to wear, and then we went to 44 
Holworthy tea. Oxford was awfully 
pleasant and swell, and just about as 
gracefulas ever. Look there,” spreading 
out her skirt and displaying a stained 
breadth, *‘that was chocolate ice-cream, 
with Mr. Oxford Holworthy’s compli- 
ments. He was ‘ desolated,’ of course, to 
use his own language, and, of course, I 
laughed and thanked him for his pains, 
and told him it was muslin and would 
wash out, and then he went down on his 
knees and begantorub it off with such 
hearty good-will, that he twisted himself 
up in my sash fringe, and there he was 
when the Van Freezers came into the 
tent, so I begged him not to stop to un- 
ravel, but just to cut it, which he did, 
and went to receive the Vans with a 
thick wisp of pink silk’ sticking to his 
coat-sleeve button. Everybody chaffed 
him about it, but he passed it off very 
cleverly, saying he had revived the cus- 
tom of wearing his lady’s favor.” 

‘* And then ?” insisted the chorus, thoa 
trifle sleepily—‘‘ and then?” 

‘‘Then we went to three other teas and 
then back to the Gym. to dance, then to 
Berkley’s room in Holworthy to hear the 


Glee Club sing, back to the Gym. again, 
and then home, and then to bed; and suit- 
ing the action to the word, she kissed 
them all round and took herself off, 
carrying the faded roses in her hand. 


»— 


THE DANDELION. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 








Tuis fairy story, every word, 

Was told me by a little bird: 

A naughty elf in days of old 
Played truant by the river, 

Upon his cap a plume of gold 
With laughing light a-quiver. 


He smiling chased the butterflies 

With eager feet and happy eyes; 

And every spangle wing he caught 
With cobwebs he would bind it, 

And, when he dropped his feather, thought 
At even song to find it. 


But when the shadows grew apace, 

And darkness came to end the race, 

In vain he sought amid the gloom, 
That tearful little brownie! 

He only found, in place of plumes 
A dandelion downy. 
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NINETY-THREE AND NINETY- 
FOUR. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE,. 





NINETY-THREE and Ninety-four were 
two houses stauding side by side in the 
outskirts of a country town, and to all 
outward appearance as like one another 
as two peas. They were the pioneer 
buildings of a small brick block; but as 
yet the rest of the block had not been 


three and Ninety-four, and gave them 
more space and outlook. Both had 
French roofs with dormer windows; both 
front doors ‘‘ grained” to represent oak, 
the graining falling into a pattern of reg- 
ular stripes like a watered silk, and across 
the front of each on the ground floor ran 
the same little sham balcony of varnished 
jron—balconies on which nothing heavier 
than a cat could venture without risk of 
bringing ‘the frail structures down into 
the street. 

Inside, the houses differed in trifling re- 
syects, as houses must which are under 
the control of differing minds; but in one 
point they were precisely alike within— 
which was, that the back room of the 
third story of each was occupied by a girl 
of seventeen. 

It is of these two rooms that I want to 
tell the story. So much has been said and 
written of late years about home decora- 
tion and the methods of producing it, that 
Ithought some other girls of seventeen 
with rooms to make pretty might like to 
hear of how Eleanor Pyne and May 
Blodgett managed theirs. 

Eleanor was the girl at Ninety-three. 
She and May were intimate friends, or 
coasidéred themselves such. Intimacy is 
a word very freely used among young 
people who have not learned what a 
sacred word it is and how very much it 
means. They had grown up together, 
had gone to the same schools, shared 
wcst of their pleasures as well as their 
a. sent each other Christmas pres- 

and birthday cards every year, and 
consulted over their clothes, spring bon- 
nets and fancy work in advance, which, 
taken together, may be said to make an 
intimacy according to the general use of 
theterm. So it was natural that, when 
May, stirred by the sense of young-lady- 
hood just at hand and by the modern im- 
pulse for house decoration, desired to 
“do over” and beautify her room, Eleanor 
should desire it also. 

Making a room pretty nowadays would 
seem easy. enough where there is plenty of 
money for the purpose. There is only the 
embarrassment of choice, tho that is so 
embstrassing at times as to lead one to 
envy those grandmothers of ours, who, 
with only three or four patterns of every- 
thingto choose from, and those all ugly, 
had only the simple task of selecting the 
least ugly! But in the case of my two 
girls there was this further complication, 
that very little money could be used for 
adornment of the bedrooms. Mrs. Blod- 
gettand Mrs. Pyne had consulted over the 
matter, and the decision wasthat Eleanor 
and May might each spend twenty «lollars, 
but no more. 

What can be done with twenty dollars? 
It will buy one pretty article of furniture. 
It will pay for a “Kensington Art 
Square,” with perhaps enough left for 
Cheese-cloth curtains. It will paper a 
toom, or paint it. You can easily dispose 
of the whole of it in a single portiére, 
And here were two rooms which needed 
renovation from floor to ceiling. 

The rooms were of the same size. Both 4 
had two windows looking north and a} 
largish closet. The most important dif- 
ference lay in the fact that the builder of 
the houses, for some reason known only 
to himself, had put a small fire-place 
across the corner of Eleanor’s room, and 
had put none in May’s. Per contra May’s 
room was papered, which she consid- 
ered a counterbalancing advantage, but 
48 the paper was not very pretty, Eleanor 
did not agree with her. 

Many were the consultations held be- 
tween the two girls. And just here, be- 
fore they had actually begun operations, 
&-piece of geod luck befell both of them 


an easy-chair, an old one, very shabby as 
to cover, but a good chair still and very 
comfortable. And almost simultaneously 
a happily timed accident occurred to Mrs. 
Blodgett’s spare-room carpet, which made 
the buying of a new one necessary, and 
the old one was given to May. It was a 
still respectable Brussels, with rather a 
large medallion figure on a green ground. 
It did not comport very well with the 
blue and drab paper on the walls, and the 
medallions looked very big on the smaller 
floor; but May cared nothing for that, and 
she accepted her windfall gleefully. 

‘*It willsave ever and ever so much,” 
she said, joyously. ‘‘ Carpets do cost so. 
Poor Eleanor, you will have to get one 
for yourself, unless you can persuade 
your cook to upset an oil lamp on one of 
your mother’s carpets.” 

‘*Oh, Annie is too careful; she could 
never be persuaded to do such a thing as 
that,” laughed Eleanor. ‘‘ Besides, I don’t 
wanther to. I don’t like any of Mother’s 
carpets very much. 

‘** Well, I don’t care what sort of a car- 
pet it is so long as I don’t have to buy it,” 
said May. 

**I do,” replied Eleanor. 

She did. There was this great point of 
difference between the friends. Eleanor 
possessed by nature that eye for color and 
sense of effects which belongs to what 
people call the ‘‘ artistic” temperament. 
May had none of this, and did not even 
understand what it meant. To ber all 
reds and olives and yellows were alike ; 
differences of tone, inflections of tint, 
were lost on her untrained and unappre- 
ciative vision. She was unconscious of 
this deficiency, soit did not annoy her, 
and as Eleaner had a quiet and pleasant 
way of differing with her they never quar- 
reled. But none the less did each hold 
to her own point of view and her own 
opinion. 

So, while May read eagerly all the arti- 
cles in the secular and religious papers 
which show how girls and women have 
made plain homes cheaply charming by 
painting sunflowers and black-é¢yed Su- 
sans on ink-bottles and molasses-jugs, 
converting pork-barrels into arm-chairs 
with the aid of ‘‘ Excelsior” and burlaps, 
and ‘‘ lighting-up” dark corners with six 
cent fans, and was fired with an ambition 
to do the same, Eleanor siiently dissented 
from her enthusiams. She was ready to 
help, however, even when she did not 
agree, and May, glad of the help, did not 
notice much the lack of sympathy. It is 
often so in friendships. One does the 
talking and one the listening. One kisses 
while the other holds out the cheek, as 
the French proverb puts it; one lays down 
the law and the other differs without dis- 
puting it, and both are satisfied. 

Soin this case. Eleanor was doing a 
great deal of quiet thinking and planning 
while May chattered by the hour over her 
projects. 

‘*What I want my room to be,” she 
told her friend, ‘“‘is gay and dressy. I 
hate dull-looking rooms. And having no 
carpet or paper to buy I can get lots of 
chintz. There’s a lovely pattern on the 
bargain counter at Shell's for fourteen 
cents, all over roses. Iam going to have 
a whole piece of it, and just cover up all 
that awful old yellow furniture of mine 
entiroly. The bureau is to have little 
rods across the front and curtains to hide 
the drawers like that picture in the Pomolo- 
gist, and I shall make a soap-box footstool 
and abarrel chair, and have lambrequins 
and a drapery over my bed, and a coverlid 
and valances. The washstand I have de- 
cided to doin burlaps with cat-tails em- 
broidered on the front and asplasher with 
a pattern of swans and ‘ Wash and be 
clean.’ Won't it be lovely?” 

** You know those black-walnut book- 
shelves of mine,” she went on, after a 
pause; ‘‘ well, I am going to cover them 
in white muslin with little pleated ruffles 
on the edges and pink satin bows at the 
corners. Sarah Stanton has promised to 
paint me a stone bottle with roses to put 
on top, and Bell Short is working me a 
wall banner. It’s going to be the gayest 
little place you ever saw.” 

‘* Won’t the white muslin soil soon, and 
won’t so muchchintz get very dusty?” ob- 





Eleanor’s grandmother presented her with 


jected Eleanor. 


*¢ Oh, they can be washed,” replied May 
easily. 

So the big roll of chintz was ordered 
home, and for a fortnight sheand Eleanor 
spent all their spare time in hemming 
ruffles, tacking pleatings on to wooden 
shelves and putting up frills and curtains. 
When all was done the room looked 
truly very fresh and gay. The old 
yellow ‘‘ cottage” furniture had vanished 
under its raiment of chiutz ard was quite 
hidden. Even the foot-board of the bed 
had its slip-cover and flounce. The books 
were ranged in rows on the muslin shelves 
with crisp little ruffles above and below. 
Flowers and bright-colored zigzags of 
crewels adorned everything. Wherever 
it was possible, a Japanese fan was stuck 
on the wall, or a bow of ribbon, or a little 


embroidered something, or a Christmas 


card. Scarfs of one sort or another were 
looped across the corners of the pictures, 
tidies innumerable adorned the chair- 
backs and table-tops. There was a gener- 
al look of fullness and of an irresistible 
tendency in things to be of no particular 
use except to make spots of meaningless 
color and keep the eye roving restlessly to 
and fro. 

‘*Isn’t it just lovely?” said May, as she 
stood in the doorway to take in the 
effect. ‘‘ Now Eleanor Pyne, just say it’s 
lovely.” 

“It’s as bright as can be,” answered 
Eleanor, cordially. ‘Only I can’t bear 
to think of all these pretty things getting 
dusty. They’re so nice and fresh now.” 

‘* Oh, they can easily be dusted,” said 
May. ‘‘ You are a perfect crank about 
dust, Elly. Now here is my account. I 
think I have managed pretty well, don’t 
you?” 

The account ran thus: 

Sixty yards of chintz at 14 cents a yard... $8 40 


Burlaps, cheese-cloth, white muslin....... 8 25 
Fans, ribbons, crewels............+..sssee00+ 1 60 
CR TERE. oo 5c cc cteccecccctcosceessce 30 
One wicker-work chair...............00+0++ 5 00 
snc eccn0stadccniccencguareat 125 

in ciiinncidvediocesetestesountie $19 80 


‘‘There’s twenty cents left over,” ex- 
plained May, as she finished reading the 
items. ‘‘That will just get a yellow ribbon 
to tie round the handle of my clothes- 
brush, Eleanor, you’ve been ever so good 
to help me so much. When are you going 
to begin your room? You must let me 
help you now.” 

‘** I began this morning.” 

‘*Have you really begun? 
you get ?” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t get anything. This first 
thing isn’t to cost anything at all.” 

** Why, what is it ?” 

‘*You know that ugly fire-board in 
front of my fire-place? I have taken it 
up-stairs to the attic, and Mother has 
lent me some cunning little andirons and 
a shovel and tongs which Grandmamma 
gave her, and I am going to have an open 
fire.” 

But you don’t need one. The room is 
warm enough with your register.” 

**Oh, I know that. And I didn’t mean 
that I was going to light the fire, only 
have it all ready for lighting. I rubbed 
the brass knobs myself with Puit’s Po- 
made and they shine beautifully, and I 
painted the bricks with red-ochre and 
water, and arranged the wood and kin- 
dlings, and it has such a cosy, homelike 
look, you can’t think!” 

‘* Well, I confess I don’t see the cosi- 
ness of a fire that you’re never going to 
light.” 

‘‘Oh, Mamma says if I ever am sick in 
bed, or there is any particular reason for 
it, I may light it. And even if it doesn’t 
happen often I shall have the comfort of 
knowing that it’s all ready.” 

**T call it cold comfort. What a queer 
girl you are. Well, what are you going 
to do next, Elly?” 

** You will laugh when I tell you. I’m 
going to paper my room myself.” 

** Not really! Why you can’t. Paper- 
ing is very difficult; I have always heard 
so. People have to get men to do it al- 
ways.” 

**I don’t believe it’s so very difficult. 
There was a piece about it once inthe Fam- 
ily Friend which I cut out and saved. It 
told how to make the paste and every- 


What did 





thing, and it didn’t seem hard at all. 


Mother thinksI can. I’m going to begin 
to-morrow. In fact, I began yesterday, 
for old Joyce came and mended the crack 
in the ceiling and kalsomined it, and oh, 
May, I didsuch a thrifty thing! He had a 
nice big brush and aroller to smooth out 
the paper with, and don’t you think, I 
made a bargain with him to hire them out 
to me for three cents an hour,so I shan’t 
have to buy any.” 

** Didn’t he laugh ?” 

‘* Yes, he laughed and Ned laughed too; 
but I don't care. Let those laugh who 
win,” concluded Eleanor, with a bright, 
confident smile. 

‘**Come in to-morrow afternoon and 
see how I get on,” she called outfrom the 
door of ninety-three. 

May went at the appointed time. The 
papering was done, and for a beginner 
very well done, tho an expert might easi- 
ly have found faulty places here and 
there. The paper Eleanor had chosen was 
of a soft, warm yellow like pale sunshine, 
which seemed to neutralize the cold light 
of the north windows. It looked plain 
when seen in shadow, but where the light 
struck it revealed a pattern of graceful, 
interlaced disks. And the ceiling was 
tinted with a much lighter shade of the 
same yellow. A chestnut picture-rod sep- 
arated wall and ceiling. 

‘Putting the paper on myself saved 
lots,” announced Eleanor, gleefully. ‘* It 
only cost fifteen cents a roll, so the whole 
room came to exactly a dollar eighty. 
Then I am to pay Joyce eighteen cents for 
six hours’ use of his brush and roller, and 
mother isn’t going to charge anything 
for the flour for the paste, because I boil- 
ed it myself. I had to get the picture 
molding, tho, and that was rather dear 
—nearly two dollars. Ned nailed it up 
for me.” 

** Why didn’t you have a paper border; 
it wouldn’t have cost nearly as much?” 

‘* No, but Ishould have had to drive 
nails and tacks in every time I wanted to 
hang up anything, and that would have 
spoiled the paper. And I want that to 
last a long, long time.” 

‘*What are you going to do with your 
furniture?” asked May, casting an eye of 
disfavor at the articles in question, a 
so-called ‘‘ cottage” set, enameled, of a 
faded, shabby blue. 

‘“‘Tam going to paint them,” replied 
Eleanor, daringly. 

‘Eleanor Pyne! you can’t!” 

But Eleanor could anddid. Painting 
is by no means the recondite art which 
some of its professors would have us sup- 
pose. Eleanor avoided one of the main 
difficulties of the craft, by buying her 
paint ready mixed and qualified with 
‘‘dryers.” She chose a pretty tint of 
olive brown. Ned took her bedstead 
apart for her, and one by one she carried 
the different articles to a Ifttle-used attic, 
where, equipped in a long-sleeved apron 
and a pair of old cotton gloves to save 
her fingers, she gradually coated each 
smoothly with the new paint. It took 
some days to finish, for she did not work 
continuously, but when done she felt re- 
warded for her pains; for the furniture 
not only looked new, but was prettier 
than it had ever been before during the 
memory of man. Her brother Ned was so 
pleased with her success, that he volun- 
teered, if she would pay for the “ stuff,” 
to make a broad pine shelf to nail over 
the narrow shelf of her chimney-piece, 
and some smaller ones above, cut after a 
pretty design which he had seen in an 
agricultural magazine. This handsome 
offer Eleanor gladly accepted, and when 
the shelves were done, she covered them 
with two coats of the same useful olive- 
brown paint. 

There was some paint left; and grown 
bold with practice and no longer afraid 
of her big brush, Eleanor essayed a bolder 
flight. She first painted her doors and 
her window-frames, then she attacked 
her floor, and, leaving an ample square 
space in the middle, executed a border 
tw? feet anda half wide all round it, ina 
pattern of long diamonds. One in two 
shades of olive, the darker being obtained 
by mixing a little black with the original 
tint. 

“You see I have to buy my own car- 





pet,” she explained to the astonished ang 
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somewhat scandalized May; ‘‘and with 
this border a little square one will answer, 
instead of my having to buy a great big 
thing for the whole floor.” 

‘* But shan’t you hate to put your feet 
on bare boards ?” 

‘‘That’s just whatI shan’t do. Don’t 
you see that the bureau and washstand 
and the bedstead and towel-frame and 
all the rest fill up nearly all the space I 
have left for a border. What's the use 
of buying carpet for them to stand on?” 

May shook her head. She was not ca- 
pable of such original reasoning. In her 
code the thing that generally had been 
always should be. 

‘Well, it seems rather queer to me— 
and not very comfortable,” she said. 
‘And I can’tthink why you painted those 
shelves over the mantel instead of cover- 
ing them with something. Chintz now. 
They would have been awfully pretty 
with pinked ruffles, you know, and long 
curtains to draw across the front like 
that picture you saw in Home Made 
Happy. 

‘‘Oh, I shouldn't have liked that at all. 
I should hate the idea of calico curtains to 
a mantel-piece. It would always seem as 
if they were going to catch fire.” 

‘*But they couldn't. You don’t have 
any tire,” persisted May. 

‘*No, but they would seem so, And I 
want my fire to look as if it could be 
lighted at any minute.” 

Eleanor’s instinct was based on an 
‘underlying principle.” It is a charm- 
ing point in any fire-place to look as if it 
were constantly ready for use. Inflam- 
mable draperies, however pretty, militate 


against this look, and so are a mistake- 


in taste, especially in our changeful New 
England climate, where even in mid- 
summer, a little blaze may at any mo- 
ment be desirable to cheer a dull day or 
warm a chilly evening. 

‘* But even May was forced to admit 
that the room looked ‘ comfortable” 
when the square of pretty ingrain carpet- 
ing of a warm golden brown was tacked 
into its place, and the furniture brought 
back from the attic and arranged. Things 
at once fell into harmonious relation with 
each other, asin a well-thought-out room 
they should do. The creamy, bright 
paper made a pleasant back-ground, there 
was a look of cheerfulness even on cloudy 
days. May could not understand the 
reason of this, or why on such days her 
reds and pinks and drabs and greens and 
blues never seemed to warm hers out of 
dullness. 

**Tam sure my colors area great deal 
brighter than yours,” she would say; ‘I 
cannot imagine why they don’t light up 
better.” 

Eleanor did not try for many evanes- 
cent prettinesses. In fact, she could not, 
even had she wished to do so, for her 
money was all spent ; so, as she told her 
mother, she contented herself with hav- 
ing secured things that would wear and a 
pretty color. She put short curtains of 
‘*scrim” at her windows, and plain ser- 
viceable towels which could be often 
washed on her bureau and _ table-tops. 
The bureau was enlivened by a large, 
square scarlet pin-cushion, the only bit of 
finery in which Eleanor indulged. Amid 
the subdued tone of its surroundings it 
looked absolutely brilliant, like the fa- 
mous red wafer which the great Turner 
stuck in the foreground of his dim-tinted 
landscape, and which at once seemed to 
take the color out of the bright pictures 
on either side. 

Later, when Eleanor had learned to do 
the pretty Mexican work now in fashion, 
she decorated some special towels for her 
table and bureau, with lace-lke ends and 
a pair of pillow-covers. Meanwhile, she 
bore very well the knowledge that May 
and most of the other girls of their set, 
considered her room rather ‘“ plain and 
bare.” It suited her own fancy and that 
satisfied her. 

*‘I do like room to turn about in and 
not too many things, and not to smell of 
dust,” she told her mother, 

Here is Eleanor’s budget of expenses, 
to set against May’s: 


Wall paper, 12 rolls..... Lich w tdualtn tec Mee 
‘Use of brush and roller................0.0056 18 
Kalsomining ceiling.............. ass 





I, oor ivas sods obs bclecs cb05cOued $2.00 
Two gallons of mixed paint, at $1.80 per 
ia 6:04: 0 <k 5 chee Wowk lie hee seca caenadon 8.60 
0 SE SEE ES Oe ee 30 
Nine yards of ingrain carpeting, ai 65cents 
DE satb etic tethaes cits tucktedekexgacetea 5.85 
Carpet thread and tacks.................... .20 
io. pat Ut ia, acaba 1.00 
Chintz for chaircover put on by Eleanor 
ET cra Biaia spd e Afud he dp cat aaieweantuasa'redaiine 1.75 
Fabric and ribbon for cusbion.............. 1.12 
ch cicdiassinad digs Ea\ mi ack caleeence eee $19.86 


This was two years ago. If you could 
take a peep at the rival rooms in Ninety- 
three and Ninety-four to-day, you would 
find Eleanor’s looking quite as pretty as 
when new, or prettier; for she has used it 
carefully, and each year has added some- 
thing to its equipments as years will. 
When a girl has once secured a good 
foundation for her room, her friends are 
apt to make their gifts work in toward its 
further beautification. 

With May it is different. Her room 
has lost the freshness which was its one 
good point. The chintz has become 
creased and a little faded, the muslin and 
scrim from repeated washings are no 
longer crisp, and look limp and thread- 
bare; all the riobons and scarfs are shab- 
by and tumbled; while the green carpet 
and the blue wall ‘‘swear” as vigorously 
at each other as they did at first. May 
sighs over it frequently, and wishes she 
had tried for a more permanent effect. 
Next time she will do better, she avers; 
but next times are slow in coming where 
the family exchequer has not the recu- 
perative powers of Fortunatus’s purse. 

The Moral of this simple tale may be 
divided into three heads. I object to mor- 
als myself as a wind-up for stories, and I 
dare say most of you who read this are 
no fonder of them than I am; still, a 
three-headed moral is such a novelty that 
it may be urged as an excuse. The three 
heads are these: 

1, When you have only a small sum to 
spend on renovations, choose those that 
will last. 

2. Ingenuity and energy count for more 
than mere money can. 

8. Once make sure in a room of con- 
venience, cheerfulness and a good color, 
and you can afford to wait for gimcracks 
—or ‘“‘Jamescracks ”—or any of the thou- 
sand and one little duds which so many 


people consider indispensable features of 
pleasantness. Rooms have their anato- 
my as well as human beings. There 
must be a good substructure of bones 
rightly placed to underlie the bloom and 
sparkle in the one, and in like manner 
for the other the laws of taste, which are 
immutable, should underlie and support 
the evanescent and passing fancies and 
fashions of every day. 

> 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
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BURIED IN NUMBERS. 

1. I wish I had 1, plenty to eat, a 2, 3, 4, for 
instance, would be very nice. How I would 
5, 6,7, 8,9 about if I had an 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9. 

2. How much better you would look if you 
had al, 2, 3. 4in your hair; it’s now5, 6 sixes 
and sevens; aren’t you 7, 8, 9, 10 to get one? 
I should think it was very 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10. 

3. IT want to go to the sale of the Smith’s 
things to-day 1, 2, 3, I want to 4, 5, 6on their 
piano. They have had their goods moved 
to that miserable7, 8,9, to which I have been 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 to go. 

4. Don’t sit on the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Sally, I had 
6, 7, 8, up just now, 9, 10,11, so that’s with- 
out knowing when I was going to sit again. 
I cannot bear a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11. 

5. Come, 1, 2, 3, your lesson, and dor’t 
look out at that very good-looking 4, 5, 6 
man. You are viewing him over and over 
as if he were an elegant 7, 8,9,10. I shall 
begin to think that his appearance at this 
time is not a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10 cireum- 
stance. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
From playing to agreat noise of storm. 
Playing 
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Gusty. 





. Playing. 
Fireplaces. 
. Task for study. 

. Pleasant. 

. A revolution of a certain period of time. 
The tendril of a plant. 

. Morning. 

. A feeling in the ears of sound. 

. The pupil of the eye. 

. A mixture of good things for a drink. 
. Gusty. B. 

SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 

1. Syncopate a small piece cut off, and 
leave a slight building. 

2. Syncopate the best of anything, and 
leave to stuff. 

3. Syncopate a man’s name, and leave a 
nobleman. 

4. Syncopate a hard substance found in 
the ocean, and leave a substance found in 
caves. 

5. Syncopate a loud noise, and leave 
closed. 

6. Syncopate anything mixed so as to be 
tenacious, and leave to head. 

7. Syncopate an unfortunately sick person, 
and leave an oblique view. 

8. Syncopate a knot of worsted, and leave 
a part of the body. 

9. Syncopate belonging to the focus, and 
leave the offspring of a mare. 

10. Syncopate part of a flower and leave a 
sound of bells. 

11. Syncopate a loud sound, and leave 
part of the face. 

12. Syncopate wide, and leave a small 
nail. 

13. Syncopate to chew, and leave a good 
deal. 

Tue syncopated letters spell a word which 
it is not wise to indulge in. Better go on 
doing well. 
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1, A consonant; 2, a trade; 3, a poet; 4,a 
poisonous serpent; 5, an animal; 6, behold; 
7, anger; 8,a game of cards; 9,a line in 
the soil; 10,a bone. All these of three let- 
ters. 

The third line fromthe bottom is a vessel ; 
the second line an animal; the first line 
the inyentor of a telescope. All these are 
of five letters. 

The bottom line of seven letters is vexed. 
The middle word is successful. 

H, 
CONNECTED BY VOWELS. 

1. An animal and an era—to mitigate. 

2. A bandage and part of the body—a 
crooked leg. 

3. A curse and a slight roof—exiled. 

4. A cave and not so great—without 
mercy. - 

5. A fruit and a circle—noting by tigures. 

6. A bolt and note—a man’s voice in mu- 
sic. 

7. To bound and part of the head—every 
fourth year. 

8. A broad, flat stone and permit—a mu- 
sical instrumont. 

9. A part of the arm and cunning—man- 
ual occupation. 

10. Delight and ourselves—very glad. 

11, Part of the body and part of a fork— 
made by a legate. 

12. A small fastener and upon—part of a 
bird. 

13. Humanity and a flock—many in num- 
ber. 

14. Male of birds and a short time—name 
of the basilisk. M. 
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JINGLE. 
Candy—Tutft. 


WORD SQUARE. 
Span 
Pore 
Area 
Near 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Swedenborg, 
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Selections. 


THE VILLANELLE. 
BY WALTER W. SKEAT. 





It’s all a trick, quite easy when you know 
it 

As easy as reciting A BC: 

You need not be an atom of a poet, 


If you’ve a grain of wit, and want to show 


Writing a villanelle—take this from me— 


It’s all a trick, quite easy when you know it, 


You om a pair of rhymes,and then you “9 


With rapid-running pen and fancy free: 
You need not be an atom of a poet. 


Take any thought, write round it or below 


it 

Above or near it, as it liketh thee; 

It’s all a trick, quite easy when you know 
it. 


Pursue your task, till, like a shrub you 
grow it 

Up to the standard size it ought to be: 

You need not be an atom of a poet. 


Clear it of weeds, and water it and hoe it, 
Then watch it blossom with triumphant 


glee. 
It’s all a trick, quite easy when you know 


it; 
You need not be an atom of a poet. 
. The London Academy, 





THE BURDEN OF THE SOCIAL 
DUTY KNOWN AS “CALLS.” 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


Wuat a beautiful civilization ours is 
supposed to be, growing in intelligence 
and simplicity, and yet voluntarily tak- 
ing upon itself this artificial burden in an 
already overtaxed life! The angels m 
Heaven must admire and wonder. The 
cynic wants to know what is gained for 
any rational being when a city full of 
women undertake to make and receive 
formal visits with persons whom for the 
most part they_do not wish to see. What 
is gained, he asks, by leaving cards with 
all these people and receiving their cards? 
When a woman makes her tedious rounds, 
why is she always relieved to find people 
not in? When shecan count upon her ten 
fingers the people she wants to see, why 
should she pretend to want to see the 
others? Is any one deceived by it? | ag 
anybody regard it as anything j™”ta 
sham and a burden? Much the Cynie 
knows about it! Is it not neccessary te 
keep up what 1s called society? 1s it not 
necessary to have an authentic list of 
pasteboard acquaintances to invite to the 
receptions? And what would become of 
us without receptions? Every body likes 
to give them. Everybody flocks to them 
with much alacrity. When society calls 
the roll, we ali know the penalty of being 
left out. Is there any intellectual or phy- 
sical pleasure equal to that of jamming 
so many people into a house that they 
can hardly move, and treating them toa 
Babel of noises in which no one can make 
herself heard without screaming? There 
is nothing like a reception in any uncivi- 
lized country. It is so exhilarating! 
When a dozen or a hundred people are 
gathered together in a room, they all be- 
gin to raise their voices and shout like 
pool-sellers in the noble rivalry of ‘‘wari- 
ous langwidges,” rasping their throats 
into bronchitis in the bidding of the con- 
versational ring. If they spoke low or 
even in the ordinary tone, conversation 
would be possible. But then it would not 
be a reception, as we understand it. We 
cannot neglect anywhere any of the pleas- 
ures of our sociallite. Wetrain for itin 
lower assemblies. Half a dozen women 
ina ‘‘call” areobliged to shout, just for 
practice, so that they can be heard by 
everybody in the neighborhood, except 
themselves. Donot men do the same? ff 
they do, it only shows that men also are 
capable of the higher civilization. 

ut does society—that is, the inter- 
course of congenial people—depend upon 
the elaborate system of exchanging calls 
with hundreds of people who are not con- 
genial? Such thoughts will sometimes 
come by a winter fireside of rational-talk- 
ing friends, or at a dinner-party not too 
large for talk without a telephone, or in 
the summer-time by the sea,or in the cot- 
tage in the hills, when the fever of social 
life has got down to a normal tempera- 
ture. We fancy that sometimes people 
will give way to a real enjoyment of /ife, 
and that human intercourse will throw 
off this artificial and wearisome parade, 
and that if womer. look back with pride, 
as they may, upon their personal achieve- 
ments and labors, they will also regard 
them with astonishment. Women, wé 
read every day, long for the rights and 
privileges of men, and the education an 
serious purpose ih life of men. And yet, 
such is the sweet self-sacrifice of their na- 
ture, they voluntarily take on burdens 
which men have never assumed ,and which 
they would speedily cast off if they had. 
What should wesay of men if they con- 


sumed half their time in paying formal: 


calls upon each other merely for the sake 
of paying calls, and were low-spirited if 
they did not receive as many cards a§ 
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they had dealt out to society? Have they 
not the time? Have women more time? 
and if they have, why should they spend 
it in this Sisyphus task? Would the social 
machine go tu pieces—the inquiry is made 
in good faith, and solely for information 
_if they made rational business for them- 
gelves to be attended to, or even if they 

ve the time now given to calls they hate 
to reading and study, and to making their 
nouseholds civilizing centers of inter- 
course and enjoyment, and paid visits 
from some other motive than ‘clearing 
off their list”? If all the artificial round 
of calls and cards should tumble down, 
what valuable thing would be lost out of 
anybody's life? 

The question is too vast for the Drawer, 
put as an experiment in sociology, it 
would like to see the system in abeyance 
for one season. If at the end of it there 
had not been just as much social enjoy- 
ment as before, and there were not fewer 
women than usual down with nervous 

tration, it would agree to start at its 
own expense a new experiment—to wit, 
a kind of Social Clearing-House, in which 
all cards should be delivered and ex- 
changed, and all social debts of this kind 
be balanced by experienced book-keepers, 
so that the reputation of everybody for 
propriety and conventionality should be 
just as.good as it is now.—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. ” 


UNCLE JOE’S MONOPOLY. 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO SENATOR BECK. 











UNCLE JOE is one of the most ingenious 
darkies in Wasbington. The other day 
he contrived to make arude wheelbarrow 
for himself. The morning after it was 
completed he went out to try it, but was 
dismayed to find it gone. 

“T’clah to gracious!” he exclaimed, 
“T knowed dat wah a mighty nice wheel- 
barrow, but I didn’t spec’ it gwine to run 
off by its own se’f.” 

He presently found it in use in Jake 
Turner’s garden. 

“Jake, what you doin’ wid my new 
wheelbarrow, I'd like to know ?” 

“ W’y, Uncle Joe, ’tain’t noneof yo’rn. 
Hit belongs tode community. Fer you 
to keep it would be a monopoly.” 

“Haint (done made it?’ cried Uncle 
Joe. ‘* An’ hain’t itimine ¢”’ 

“No, it hain’t,” said Jake. ‘*Twuz 
yorn afo’ the wheel was put on to it, but 
when you put the wheel on you done los’ 


‘WNW hat’s the wheel got to do wid it?” 

“W’y, you see, I done hear Cun’! Beck, 
the Kaintucky Senator, say dat when a 
man writ a book twuz his’n, but ef he 
priot it ’twuzn’t his’n. An’ printin’ makes 
a book go, an’a wheel makes a wheel- 
barrow go. Cun’! Beck said that it wuz 
a monopoly to give aman the book he 
writ arter it was printed. So I sez it’s 
monopoly fer Uncle Joe to have his wheel- 
barrow when the wheel’s on.” 

* You g’lung,” said Uncle Joe, going 
off with the wheelbarrow; ‘‘ I done made 
it, an’ it’s mine, wheel ur no wheel. 
What good’s a wheelbarrow ’thout a 
wheel ?” 

* Well, what good’s a book that you 
can’t print ? An’ Cun’l Beck he said’”— 

“Oh, you shet up, Jake. Some niggahs 
gits so smart it makes’em fools. An’ as 
ferCun’l Beck, I don’t want to be dis- 
‘pectful, but ef he ever said any sech 
stuff | don’t reckon he meant it. Any- 
way this ain’t Kaintucky, an’ ef you go off 
with my wheelbarrow agin I’ll have you 
tuk up. You heah, now ?’—The Wash- 
ington Post. 

ee 


ALITTLE LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 


WHAT TO SAY INSTEAD OF WHATIS 
NOT TO BE SAID. 








CAREL@#s habits of speech are among 
the prominent faults of our young people, 
even those young people who have ad- 
vantages of schools and intelligent home 
surroundings. Recognizing this the pro- 
fessor of English literature at Wellesley 
Coliege has prepared a list of ‘ words, 
phrases and expressions to be avoided,” 
from which the young (and old) readers 
will receive many serviceable hints : 

Guess, for suppose or think. 

Fix, for arrange or prepare. 

_ Ride and drive, interchangeably (Amer- 
Icanism.) 
Real as an adverb, in expressions real 
g00d, for really or very good, etc. 
omeor any, in an adverbial sense; e.g., 
“Il have studied some,” for somewhat. 
Ihave not studied any,” for atall. 
ume ten days, for about ten days. 

Not as I know, for not that I know. 

Storms, for it rains or snows moder- 
ately. 

Try an experiment, for make an experi- 
Ment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural 
verb; ¢.g., ** She don’t skate well.” 

Plural pronoun with singular antece- 
dent: ‘*Every man or woman should do 
their duty”; or, “If you look any one 
straight in the face, they will flinch. . 

Expect, for suspect. 

First-rate, as an adverb. 

Nice, indiscriminately. (Réal nice may 
be doubly faulty.) 


Had rather, for would rather. 
Had better, for would better. 
Right away, for immediately. 
Party, for person. 

Promise, for assure. 

Posted, for informed. 
Post-graduate, for graduate. 
Depot, for station. 

Stopping, for staying. 

Try and do, for try to do. 

Try and go, for try to go. 
Cunning, for small, dainty. 
Cute, for acute. 

Funny, for odd or unusual. 
Above, for foregoing, more than or be- 


yond. 
Does it look good enough, for well 


enough. 
Somebody else’s, for somebody’s else. 
Like I do, for as I do. 
Not as good as, for not so good as. 
Feel badly, for feel bad. 
Feel good, for feel well. 
Between seven, for among seven. 
Seldom or ever, for seldom if ever, or 


‘seldom or never. 


Taste and smell of, when used transi- 
tively. Illustration: We taste a dish 
which tastes of pepper. 

More than you think for, for more than 
you think. 

These kind, for this kind. 

Nicely, in response to an inquiry for 
health. 

Healthy, for wholesome. 

Just as soon, for just as lief. 

Kind of, to indicate a moderate degree. 

The matter of, for the matter with.— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S ATTIRE. 


SPEAKING of Drexel, the banker, an ex- 
change says: 

‘* During banking hours he works as hard 
as any of his clerks, and many of his em- 
ployés are better dressed than he is. If Mr. 
Drexel wanted to run for the presidency, 
what a recommendation this last might be- 
come.”’ 

If there ever was a stupid superstition 
it is that which prevails in some quarters, 
that a well-dressed person cannot be a 
good ‘‘business man.” Slovenly attire 
does not necessarily indicate application 
to business. The rusty black frock, cheap 
necktie and neglected linen which some 
well-to-do men assume is generally a 
badge of inherent meanness or an affec- 
tation. If Mr. Drexel or anybody else of 
his means works harder and dresses worse 
than his clerks it is time that he reformed, 
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FINE DRY GOODS, 
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Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
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tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
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with universal approbation. 
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devoted more time to dress and less to 
—— making.— Boston Commercial Bul- 
etin. 


NERVES! NERVES! ! 
What terrible visions this little word brings 

fore the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 

Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 

ervous Prostration, 

All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 
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The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve trou les. 
It is a Nerve Tonic, an Alterative, a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. ‘That is why it 
CURES WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 
$1.00 a Bottle. Send for full particylars 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


THE 


~UNEXCELLED 


FIRE WORKS. 
Flags, Lanterns, Baloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 


9 and tt PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 
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Summer Hats, 


Light Weights, 
DRESS, DERBY AND STRAW. 


FIRST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES, 
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PEN. 
Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 
Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got 
them send to or call on 


E. YEOMAN, *@utéxésnitt* 
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A 20th Century Wonder. Makes work a pleas- 
ure, Does twice as much. A little Electric Motor 
which runs every Sewing Machine silently, saety ens 
at any speed. Noiseless, light, simple, chea ,. last 
forever. A CHILD can run it. No skill re- 
quired. The sewing machine wil! run fa*t or slow, 
and start and stopat will. Perfect controt of speed. 
if hurried with work it will run 12 sTITCHES PER 
SECOND EASILY. No more Foot Power. No more 
Muscular Labor. No mere weary, exhausting tread- 
les, destroying health and pleasure, and undermin- 
ing the strength of three women in every four. AP- 
PROVED BY THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY. Strorgly 
indorsed by leading physicians. Send for pamphlet. 
Only good agents wanted. Woolley Magnetic En- 
gine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Farm aud Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to thore of our 
subscribers who feel svecially interested in it.) 


THE CORK OAK AND ACORNS. 
BY MRS. C. E. BAMFORD. 





CorRK is such a common article of daily 
use that one alraost forgets that it is nota 
native of our own American soil. Compara- 
tively few of us ever saw the cork-oak tree, 
or have ever plucked acorns from its 
branches. 

The home of this oak is across the billows 
of the Atlantic, in the mountainous regions 
of Spain, Portugal and other countries near 
the Mediterranean Sea. There large forests 
of cork oak, a species of Quercus, have been 
growing for many years. 

When the oak becomes twenty-five or 
thirty years old from the seed, and the bark 
is four or five inches in diameter, then it is 
made useful in producing cork. At ma- 
turity the tree is about thirty feet in hight, 
and it is said to naturally shed its bark at 
certain periods of about ten years each. 
Bat when the bark is removed artificially it 
is better both in quality andin shape. After 
being stripped off, a new bark gradually 
forms which is again fit for use in a few 
years andis again removed without injury 
to thetree. Indeed, so far from injury to 
the trees by stripping, this process is said 
to be a means of increasing their longevity. 
Trees never barked artificially live only 
fifty or sixty years, while the others often 
live a century or a century and a half, the 
quality of the bark improving with age. 
The bark is taken off in large sheets while 
the tree is standing, and is flattened by 
pressure. Sometimes both sides of the bark 
are charred to close the transverse pores. 
Poor soi! on the dry mountain side seems 
to agree with the healthfulness of the cork 
oak. Rich soil is apt to produce cork 
which is too spongy, and therefore of little 
value. 

In the middle of summer the workmen of 
Spain strip off the bark and leave it to dry 
in the forest until autumn. Thenthe bark, 
being previously cut into four feet lengths, 
is placed upon the back of mules, each mule 
load consisting of about three bundles of one 
hundred pounds each. The faithful ani- 
mals, accompanied by drivers, trudge along 
over the dangerous passes of the mountains, 
and at length rest their aching backs by 
laying down their heavy burdens fifty or 
one hundred miles from the place they were 
obliged to take them up, in the mountain 
forest. 

Some of the natives of Spain and Portu- 
gal, who liye in the mountains and else- 
where, are early trained to bark-stripping 
and cork-making, and they produce vast 
numbers of corks for stoppers to bottles, by 
hand. But much of the bark is shipped to 
the United States where machinery quickly 
manufactures it into varioussized corks, aud 
this employment gives work to many hun- 
dred people, 

There are twenty or more cork factories 
in this country, the largest is said to be in 
Pittsburg. This factory furnishes nearly 
one-half of all the bottle corks, each cork 
having to be carried through three or four 
different operations. The machinery is so 
perfect that one of the machines can pro- 
duce 150 or more gross of corks per day: 
while the Spanish hand-cutter, altho well 
trained, cannot manufacture more than a 
few gross per day and earn less than one 
dollar for his industry. 

The greater portion of bark is manufac- 
tured into stoppers, but life preservers, life- 
boats, beds, buoys to float-nets, linoleum, 
etc., are also made from cork. The ancient 
Greeks are said to have made sandals from 
cork, and it is told that the Venetian 
women once wore such high cork heels that 
when they stood upright their heads were 
raised above those of the men—doubtless an 
ancient form of women’s rights. In Spain 
cork rugs are used to spread upon the floor 

by indigent people, aad sometimes the poor 
man lines his thin house walls with strips 
ef cork in order to secure a little more 
warmth andcomfort. Cork may be cut into 
almost any shape, and its imperviousness to 
liquids, or nearly 60, makes cork an article 
which it would be hard to get along with- 
out. 

Cork oak acorns have been planted ‘in 
various Southern states, the seed having 
been obtained nearly thirty years since 
from the Patent Office at Washington. The 
largest cork tree grown in Virgitia was 
reported in 1886 as being 14 inches’‘in diame- 
ter and 20 feet in hight, while thé® cork 
bark was from 14 to2 inchés in thickness, 
but too porous for use. The tre@ has borue 
acorn seeds, but it is doubtful whether any 





bark has yet been produted from these trees 
that could beserviceable for manufacturing 
into corks. 

Cork acorns from seed received from 
Washington more than thirty years ago, 
have been planted also in California, in 
various counties. Several trees have grown 
well and have borne acorns. One tree near 
San Gabriel, owned by a Mr. Hutchinson, 
has become somewhat famous because of 
having been visited so frequently by East- 
ern tourists. Acorns from the tree have 
also been sent to Chicago and St. Louis ex- 
pusitions, thus advertising the cork tree so 
that travelers desire to look at this evergreen 
oak which can produce cork. 

It is reported that Mr. Hutchiason has 
raised several crops of acorns, a portion of 
which have been sent to the agricultural de- 
partment ofthe State University. Seeds and 
seedlings in small lots have been distributed 
to various counties from the university,and 
one farmer in Ventura County is reported 
as intending to plant ten acres of cork oak. 
Doubtless a future generation may reap a 
cork harvest from this future forest. 

The seedlings do well with litile care, and 
when once well started on the hivlside, re- 
quire little watering save the natural rain- 
fall. Itis stated that hungry bluejays and 
gophers like the acorns for food, and some- 
times disturb the ground and destroy the 
seeds, but squirrels are less fond of cork 
acorns than of the acorns of the native oaks 
of California. Whether thé wookpeckers 
destroy or lay up the acorns from cork oaks 
as they do from other oaks in the’ state is a 
subject for future report.. These birds per- 
forate pine trees, redwood and oak, and in- 
dustriously hide their acorns for future use. 
Each acorn has a separaté hole and is usu- 
ally driven in too tight to be taken out with 
the fingers. From twenty to fifty holes, 
filled with acorns, have been found upon a 
single branch. The miners’ fires in early 
days burned up many tree-branches which 
would have been great curiosities if now 
found in museums. In the Smithsonian In- 
stitute I saw two fine specimens of oak limbs 
filled with acorns by California woodpeck- 
ers. Specimens inthe state are now much 
more scarce since the country has been more 
extensively inhabited than formerly. 

The wookpeckers sometimes ulso choose a 
knot-hole in a tree, or in the side of an old 
building, to deposit their'acorns, How they 
intend to get hold of them again is lefta 
mystery. Father Waugh, a rétired Meth- 
odist clergyman, now living near Petalu- 
ma, writes a joke which some boys played 
upon the woodpeckers once, and in that 
way gathered many acorns which the boys 
were fond’ of eating. He says: ‘‘ The boys 
pleased the peckerwoods by boring in the 
gable-end of their father’s barn, just us nice 
as tho the peckerwoods had done it them- 
selves. Then they placed nice boxes just 
below these holes; and so the busy pecker- 
woods went to work, dropping in nut after 
nut, till directly the boxes were full. Then 
the boys carried them off, and so had plenty 
of nuts to roast and eat.’”’ Acorns have 
usually been very abundant in California, 
furnishing food Tor swind and“ many >ther 
animals. ThedIndians also were forméfly 
very dependent’ upon” the acorn’ for’ their 
stock” of bread. They’ gathéred” atid” pre- 
pared them’ in various ways, and would 
have suffered for food ‘had it not been for 
an abundance of acorns. 

According to Virgil, acorns in “earlyages 
constituted a good portion of the food of 
man, but later pigs weut*‘acorning™” and 
man made his bread ‘of corn; whéat or other 
geain. There is much” différence in’ the 
quality of acorns for food: Im Spain; the 
acorns of a certain kind of oak‘are thought 
to be better than chegtnuts and are com- 
monly eaten by Spanish people. 

A great variety of animsl#subsist upon 
acorns. Among the old Anglo-Saxons the 
‘oc’? tree, as they called the oak, was 
chiefly valued for its acorns, which fur- 
nished food for large herds of swine. Oak 
forests were valued according to the num- 
ber of swine the acorns could give food to. 

Another Grecian oak is valued for its 
acorn cups. They are very large, being 
often two inches across. They contain 
much tannin, and are collected and ex- 
ported for tanning purposes. In commerce 
these acorn cups ure known as “ valonia.”’ 
Acorns of some species of oak come to ma- 
turity in a single season, but others require 
two seasons to ripen. The vitality of the 
acorn is very transient. Few will germi- 
nate when more than a year or two old, and 
there is more hope of growth when an acorn 
is planted immediately after becoming 
ripe. 

Perhaps in speaking of the cork tree, 
mention should be made of interesting 
specimens sent the State Mining Bureau a 
few months since from Sonoma «nd Tulare 
Counties. The blocks were from four inches 





to nearly a foot in diameter; and’ the’ batk 
on the larger specimens about two' and a 
half inches thick. The trees were’ about 
fifteen years of age, from which the speci- 
mens were taken, and grew from seed dis- 
tributed from Washington, altho the origi- 
nal seed was obtained from Spain. 


VARIOUS SHORTCAKES. 
BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


‘* WELL, did you have a good time ?”’ 

It was the single question “‘ got in edge- 
wise’? as John Henry divested himself of 
traveling gear and made ready rush for his 
desk at the office; he had come in by an 
early train after spending the night with a 
friend in the country. 

**Didn’t I, tho? strawberries and cream 
for tea and straw berry shortcake for break- 
fast.’”’ With an expressive gesture, signifi- 
cant of unbounded satisfaction in clearing 
the board, he slammed the door behind 
him. 

Strawberry shortcake makes one of the 
gastronomic mile-stones of the season, and 
it is no wonder if a hearty young fellow 
finds these wayside witnesses to flying time 
prominent in the foreground, whether he 
goes out to enjoy a country tea, or stays at 
homeintown., But itis surely upon coun- 
try tables only that strawberries and cream 
or strawberry shortcake are at their best. 

What is the best way to make a short- 
cake? Thereis nolittle liberty of choice, 
for the name is made to cover a whole range 
of concoctions, from a plain, biscuit-hke 
dough on the one hand to something not 
unlike a cream puff on the other, the straw- 
berries served with it being the only unmis- 
takable feature in its composition. In fact, 
the strawberry shortcake has no definite 
meaning, like ‘‘a piece of bread and butter’; 
it merely excites vague expectations, as in 
the Dakota tongue “ pie,’”’ which is a syno. 
nym for “ little-round-bread-with-fruit-in- 
the-middle,”’ may be supposed to do. 

But there are ways for making a short- 
cake so simple and positive that having 
once adopted a certain rule we do at least 
know what to expect, and two or three of 
these [ beg leave to offer. But first let me 
suggest that the shortcake season is not 
inexorably limited to strawberry time. 
Raspberries (especially the wild fruit, very 
highly flavored, like wild strawberries) 
make an excellent shortcake. Gooseberry 
shortcake is very good, and more, very un- 
common. Peach shortcake is not. easily 
surpassed and oranges will make a capital 
shortcake when all the others are out of 
season. 

AUNT MARY’s SHORTCAKE.—Aunt Mary 
makes the best plain shortcake I ever 
tasted, and this is exactly how she makes 
it. She has told me herself, and besides, I 
have watched the whol@ process. First, she 
sifts her flour twice, taking up’ ‘sifterful 
by pressing thé’ basket like sieve of? fine 
wire gauze, which holds a quart, info the 
flour in the barre: In this quart of flour 
she buries two teaspbdonfuls of baking- 
powder and sifts the whole twice, giving 
the pan some vigorous” shakes between. 
Then she puts a good pinch of salt in the 
middle, making a hollow’ as she does so; 
with her left hand she dips out about half 
a cup of cream from the large jar beside her 
table, and pours it slowly in, working it 
into the flour with her quick, light touch; 
then the cup is filled with milk, and pour- 
ing with the left hand, with the right she 
stirs and mixes the whole to a soft mass; it 
is hardly three minutes before the short- 
cake is on the floured bread-board, and then, 
like magnified biscuit, in two or three neat 
rounds upon jelly-cake tins, ready for the 
oven. The hulled strawberries are set into 
the oven too, until warm, then the hot 
cakes are pulled apart in the middle, but- 
tered, thickly covered with strawberries, 
then with powdered sugar, then the other 
half of the cake and more sugar, and served 
hot with a generous pitcher of the most Ius- 
cious cream. 

“But don’t you put in any eggs or sugar?’» 
Iasked Aunt Mary. ‘Sometimes I do use 
an egg, and you can put in sugar if you like; 
we like the sugar better on the berries.” 
(Aunt Mary always wants you to do as you 
like, but she reserves her own opinion.) 
Then, with an air of serious conviction: 
‘*But I don’t think a shortcake’s any better, 
if it is as good, made with an egg.”’ 

This shortcake is a little like biscuit, to 
be sure; but as Aunt Mary makes it, itisa 
kind of glorified biscuit—so light, so flaky, 
so melting, that you are not quite sure 
whether you are eating something of the 
bread kind with your strawberries, or 
whether strawberries have suddenly be- 
come an unexpectedly nutritious and satis- 
fying food. 

CHLOE’s SHORTCAKE.—A quart of flour 
sifted twice, with two teaspoonfuls of bak- 











ing powder; rub into this two tablespoon! 
fuls of butter} mix two well-beaten’ egg 
witha cup of milk; put‘a pinch of salt ing 
holluw in the flour: also two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar; then pour in the milk 
and eggs, and mix lightly to a very soft 
dough, adding more milk if required; Toll 
out and bake in a hot oven. Serve as be 
fore. 

RAISED SHORTCAKE.—Make a sponge with 
a cake of compressed yeast dissolved in a 
cup of warm milk, two eggs, quarter of a 
pound of butter dissolved in half a cup of 
hot water, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
cold milk enough to make the whole mix. 
ture blood warm—about a pint and a halt 
in all—and two pounds of finest flour. It 
should be too soft to handle; thicker than 
batter, but not as stiff as dough. Let it 
rise in a warm place until very light, stir it 
down and let it rise again; bake in round 
straight-sided basin, split, butter, and eat 
hot with abundance of berries and cream; 
and be thankful. 

NORTHAMTON, Mass, 





A CURIOUS VEGETABLE GROWTH 
ON ANIMALS. 





IT is a well-known fact that in certain 
diseases of the skin and hair which occurin 
man and mammals there are found fungi of 
rather a low grade of organization which by 
many of the medical profession are -consid- 
ered to be the cause of the diseases, In 
many of the lower anirials, also, parasitic 
fungi are found, so that the discovery of a 
new fungus growing on animals would 
cause little surprise. But the case is différ- 
ent in respect to alge, lower plants which, 
unlike fungi, have green coloring matter in 
their cells. In a few animals which are low 
down in the scale of existence green alge 
are occasionally found, but, in such cases, 
the algzw are not usually considered to be 
parasites in the ordinary sense. The algw 
and apimals are assumed rather to be living 
together in what is called a state of com- 
mensalism—that is, the alge furnish in 
some way food for the animals while the 
latter provide food for the alge. 

A curious case in which algw seem to live 
as parasites on animals has recently been 
studied by Mme. A. Weber van Bosse. 
is a fact known to zoologists for some ses 
that the hairs of some of the spec* 
sloths have a greenish color. It had been 
suspected and partly demonstrated that the 
green color was due to some plant growth. 
The researches of Mme. Weber van Bosse 
show conclusively that such is the case, and 
she describes minutely and figures the 
species found in the hairs of Bradypus 
and Choloepus. The algze described be 
long to two genera—Trichophilus, in which 
the cells are grass-green and give out 
zoospores like many small alge found in 
salt and fresh water and also on trunks and 
trees in wet places, and Cyanoderma, in 
which the cells are violet colored like some 
plants of the Nostoc family. The home of 
the sloths is the damp, shady forests of the 
tropics,and there we might expect such algw@ 
to grow ou animals of a sluggish habit, 
especially if they live among the damp 
foliage of the branches, as is the case with 
the sloths. But we should hardly expect 
that those animals confined in the zoologi- 
cal gardens of Europe would have their 
hairs covered by the same alge. Such, how- 
ever,appears to be the fact.—W. G. FARLOW, 
in Garden and Forest. 
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For years I have applied hellebé®e to rose 
and currant bushes, and Paris green to po- 
tato vines, etc., with great satisfavtion by 
the use of a very simple home-made sifter. 
This consists merely of acommon kitchea 
salt bag to serve as the sifter, and attached 
to a wire or reed that is bent in a circle and 
fastened to a short handle. Such salt bags 
usually have meshes about right for this 
purpose, and by placing the dust poisons in 
one of these and shaking it on the plant the 
operation may be easily, safely and well 
performed.—D. N. L. in Popular Garden- 
ing. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clang to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS, 


New England Agents for “Trent” Art 
Tiles. Largest Dealers in American 
and Foreign Tiles. Tile for Fac- 
ings, Hearths and Floors. 
(Send 6c. in stamps for catalogue.) 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO. 
18 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


STEAM ENGINES 


ates and Horizontal, 


tationary, 
Portable er) Semi-Portable. 
8 te 16 Herse Power. 
Iilastrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 
















. E. HUNT; Glen Gardner, N.J., 


BREEDER OF 


LAWN COWS. 


Registered Jerseys, Price, $90. 


BIBB)S Celebrated Original 
BALTIMORE 


rcs HEATERS 
















THE B.C, BIBB STOVE CO. 
Stovo Founders, Baltimore, B 
BAURLTIZFDRLATE hd 
Send for Circulars and prices, 


USE FURKISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Gth Ave., 





1,338 and 1,340 Broadway, New York. 





CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridgo-Ooping, Hips, Valleys, etc. 





Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
» Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
Proof, Fireproof and Ornamental. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


_146 N. Broad St,, Philadeiphia, Penn, 
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STOVE POLISH 
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ANDREWS 


New Upright Cabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 


Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
J fect! All Styles, All 
Prices, 











Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New ; — 

A. H,. ANDREWS & CO,, 


Ave., Chicage; Post an 
man Francisce. 


IF YOU WANT A 
Trunk, Bag or Satchel, 
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Makers. 
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MEATOGA SPRINGS 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 188 OPENS JUNE i6TH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
Fort William Henry Hotel, 
LAKE GEORGE. 


The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel on 
the Lake. 


THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE BEST, 





The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being used. 


THE RAILWAY AND STEAMER STATIONS AD- 
JOINING THE GROUNDS. 





Books of the hotel will be sent on application to 
T. E. ROESSLE, 
Owner and Proprietor, 

OR AT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 


‘Union Square Hotel 


UNION 
OORNER 15TH Rew YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE. Props. 








LAE SECs B b 
Summ near Sabbath 
Day Point. Oe part nt Bro Asatug. we 
furnished rooms bm iy exnaltdne a iSbie. $7.00 and $8. 


per week. J.J. WILSON, 359 Broadway, New ne 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


_ AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELBE, 
PROPRIETORS 

















BEFORE GOING TO THE COUNTRY GET THE CHILDREN A PAIR OF 





FINE 


RELL '§ sues. 





SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


_ 25 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 





ODORLESS 

: Lawns, Green Houses, 
_ LAWN FERTILI ER ae 
8. FITCM,Boy ity,Mich, 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 
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passenger ent is, wanes controversy, 
the finest in ‘Americn. So Solid vestibule trains from 


baggage car liman. These trains a 
lig! with electric lampsand heated with steam, 
ine, thus the traveler the great- 


on these trains. 


A SELECT PARTY "73 gait 


pay? Md of satety, ied ith th test 
of sai ~ _ e grea com- 
jegree oO eee co saa 
Holy Land, Greece, Turkey 


one«rth. The 
FRY! the Nile, and the Chief Coun- 


Cities of Continental Europe, Dec, 29th, 
ASECOND PARTY RN 
will sail for a 

WINTER in 





ITALY, SICILY, 
& other delightful ‘winter resorts, Dec. 29. Send forcire 
cular, E. URJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. _ 


HALF RATE EXCURSIONS 
‘Missouri Pacific Railway 
TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


AU Points in Pa Nebraska, 
Arkansas and Texas. 
To Kansasan4d Nebraska,June 5th, 6th, 19th and 20th 
To Arkansas, June 6th and 7th. 


VERY LOW RATE T.UaI8T TICKETS 
TO 


All Points in Colorado, Utah and the 
Rocky Mountains, 
VIA 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
The “Colorado Short Line.’ 
THE ONLY LINE 


Running Through Sleeping Cars from 
St. Louis to Pueblo and Denver. 
TEACHERS 
Should take this Route to 
WATIONAL EDUGATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEET. 
ING IN SAN FRANCISCO, GOING OR 
RETURNING. 

Only One Change of Cars between 
NEW YORE AND SAN FRANCISCO, 
VIA 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 

For Detailed Information call on or address, 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New Yerk. or 


A. H. TORRICELLL, N. E.A., 
214 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), . 


wits. THROUGH TICKETS AT Peer ar eA RATES 
LIVERPOOL. LONDON, D 








TE OF NEBRASKA, Thursaay. June 2ist, 3B. M. 
STAT UF INDIANA, Thursday, June 28uh,9 A.M. 

Cabin passage $35 and . according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at rates. Steer- 
age tickets ve and from all par’s urove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age apply ty 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 

UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A cum OF THis ee 
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PEORIA, MOLINE. ROCK: ROCK ISLAND, VEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, BLUFFS, MUS- 
CA’ . ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
INw Ak 

WA’ 6 and 8T. PAUL, 
and of Choice 


elegant 
(between 8t. 
Joseph, Atchison and ~ ee en 
Chair | _ Beats Free, holders through 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock isiand Route."” 


KANSAS AND 8 SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert wage ‘Route 
between 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Through express will, on and after June 25th, leave 
New York (Grand Centr] Depot) via N. Y., N. H. and 
H.R. R. at 9:15 A, M. daily, except Sundays. Due at 
Fabyan’s at 7:50P. M., connecting at White River 
Junction for Montreal and at Weils River for New- 
port, Vt.. and Quebec. 

Seats in drawing-room cars may be secured in ad- 
vance by calling at or addressing Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Car Ticket Office, N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R., 
Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
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Month....... a One Year......... $3 00 
Three Months.... 7 Two Years....... 5 
Four Months.....10) Three Years..... 7 
Six Months....... 33 Four Years....... 8 
Nine Months.. Five Years........10 00 


Single’ Coptes 10 cents. 
In CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universe! 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

0" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

ea” Remittances should be made by Post-Uffice 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tmree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE INDEPENDENT’S specia special ay ogy List will be 
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our Club-List. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
oary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in samy. Se BAKING POWDER 


woer never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 


‘0 \. PANY, 106 Wall St 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 

EST and BEST MATERIALS, 

i without Filthy, Rancid Greases 

' and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 

Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 

the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 

no equal, saving many times its 

cost to any household in clothes. 

The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

SEND SEVEN TRADEMARKS OR WRAP- 

PERS AND GET a HANDS OME 

SET OF CARDS 

FISK MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Springfield, | Mass. 


MITCHELL VANCE C0, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK, 
DR. SWETT’S * ROOT BEER.” 








Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, 
Cneckerberry, etc. A beverage for health and pleas- 
ure. Packages, to make five gallons, 2% cents; by 
mail, 31 cents; four packages $1 UU, pre paid. Put u 


ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 
jot ”. 


. W. SWETT, M.D D., Proprietor. — 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of Internationa) 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
| LAWN TEndls & croqueT SETS 


out-door games of all descriptio: 


g A ‘ a BALL & BOATING OUTFITS 


best grades at lowest prices. 


| FS PING Roos, TACKLE, ETc. 


only at the NEW 
Washington Bt. 


all modern styles and improvements. 


& Hunters’Accoutrements 
GUNS 


at less than manufacturers’ prices, 


| JENNEY & CRAHAM CUN CO., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


| Only si. 00 for th's ~~ Beauty.” 
ae eee > Weighs from 
02 {0 4 Ths. 









This Steel ‘Be — ‘Geese Be ain Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned and is just the thing 
for House, Store orShop. We will send one only, 
b Express, toany person sending us $1. (not 
fits value). Catalogue of 1,000 prices peas free. 
dress CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill 


COLUMBIAS FOR ’88. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


Highest Grade of M 
‘chines Made. 
















POPE M’P’G COMPANY, 
Bostou, New York,Chicago,. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 











HEALTH, HOUGH & FORD, ask your dealer 
COMFORT, : tor them, or send 
ECONOMY. a postal card to 
A Pretty Foot us for the address 
with a Pertect 
Fitting Shoe, is are OReene 
most desirable, Shoes. 
and can be ob- HOUGH 
tained by wear- 
pn om « & FORD, 
FOP" cele- = SSS Rochester, 
br, gid shoes. ROCHESTER. NEW YORK. New York. 
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: ee ST LTERBROO! 0Oo KS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Ss. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 








AT WHOLESALE, 


We will furnish you with a first-elass Safe, beautifally 
finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. 





DEBATES 


P| © 4 
Wanted names and addresses of all who have mo safes. 
We pay no commission to agents, but sell direct to the user 
Wholesale Prices, 
Send for Catalogue and mention this pa 


THE, VICTOR Ao Nts ‘& Lock. co. : 


at Lowest 
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OTE.—Our unqualified challenge for a test of all 
writen Machines remains unaccepted. Send for 
copy if interested, 


S. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati | 


Diamond Hams. 


For Years this brand has given satisfaction for the 
evenness and richness of its curing. Sold by leading 
Grocers, from whom obtain circulars “How to Cook 
the Diamond Ham.” 








AW AAPPLIN & Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouser 


John St., New York, and 
in Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS oF 
PUMPS, 
_ Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
es, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hy ydrants, Street Washers 


“Wome FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal L 
bition at Paris, Fran in 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in n 1873; 














Bsteblished 1780. 








and’ Centennial Exhibition 
_ 1876. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


OIL ENGINES. 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
pm wood, making ice 
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PMAN ENGINE 0O., 


92 Pear! St., Boston, Mass. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 














25 CENTS A BOT) BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


cereig service. D)0OC'S $0) abe meen Bota 








~ REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


339 Broadway, New York. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, fatiena, olis, Minn- 
— t. , Kansas 
ity, ‘Denver, London, 
England. 


* BENEDICT’S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 








Is our patent sleeve and collar Buttons, strong, dura- 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 

* 171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., * 
New York. 

‘ Besabttshed oo 3 
PRICE TH With this 
1] Complete. “ou T FIT Camera you 


ble, and easy to adjust. In gold and silver. 
Benedict Building. 
instantaneous "Photograph Camera 
#2,.60. contaneyt- 
ures 







with Stiding 
= Tu Lens, 
Cap, Dry- Plate Holder, r'oc ssing Glass, Sensitized Pa- 
r. Developing and Toning Chemicals, Package of 
ee Plates, with complete instructions, sorimple that 
iid can take pictures. Size ot picture taken rsd 
foape as this advertisement. Send forour New Ca 
alowue, No. 60, of 356 large pages, over 5, 500 ivlustre- 
tions; covers ‘printed in 15 colors. ett at DY. mat ER. 
age paid, for 25 cents. PECK YD 
124 -1:28 Nassau Street, New Fak 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
Your grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask him forit 


D. Ss. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
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HULL VAPOR COOK- STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter, 


SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
gives where we have boagent. If you want 
-Steve wette us. they will be 
shi to any point 
Per: ey safe. Noex- 


















Improvements for 1888. 
Write us for catalogue. 


Hull Vapor Stove Co. 
Cleveland, 0. 


Catalegues sent, 




























Beautiful Colors. 
Extraordinary Effects, 


LARGEST SIZES. 


Novelties! 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


DISPLAYS. 
Unequalled! Unequalled! 


AT MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICES. 


Detwiller & Street 
FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING 00. 


13 Dey Street, New York. 


Novelties! 
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